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Primitive Antiquity 
Explained and Vindicated. 
BEING 


REMARKS 


On a Boo intituled, 


Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, 


PART I 


th -* 


The SECOND EDIT TOA. 


'Tis a firm Perſuaſion among them, that TOLD are but two 
Sorts in Mankind, Deceivers and Deceived, Cheats and 
Fools. Hence it is, that e WWE waking they have 


one perpetual Themes Prieftcraft F 1. Lip. Pa I. P. 12. 


oevi Tis if xaula, Y TOY Sei dualia, la gag rd wv e 
J. er, xd wnioupery. Porphyr. 26g. anoy. Lib. 2. f. 53. 


Ta a e Ihn zeateirw. Can. Nic. 6 
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To which i. added in an APPENDIX, 
A true Account of the STOICAL FATE, 
In Defence of hs Lord F of e we” 
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HE Deſign of the following Sheets 
was not meerly of the Perſonal 
kind, to expoſe the Falſchoods or 
Blunders of one patticular Writer, 
which would greatly contract it in Uſe and 
Value, and render it comparatively of little 
Concern to the Publick in general; but it 
was laid more deep and extenſive, to repre- 
ſent ſome important Paſſages of Antiquity in 
their true Light, and thus to prevent or re- 
move ſeveral miſchievous Prejudices againſt 
it, which the ical Tribe has for many 
Years been induſtriouſly propagating Abroad 
and at Home, to the Minds, and ſhake 
the Faith of all common Believers, © 
The PFreethinkers, as they pleaſe to call 
themſelves, are wiſe enough in their Genera- 
tion to know, that if once by any Arts they 
could blaſt the Credit of the Primitive 
Churches, in Point of Learning and Diſcern- 
ment, Integrity and Piety, their Work would 
ſoon be done with a great Part of Mankind 
in theſe Days; with thoſe either in High or 
Low Life, Who are little acquainted. with _ 
Knowledge of this — at the ſame Time 


* 


2 PREFACE. 

are eaſily ſuſceptible of ill Impreſſions, from 
a frequent Indulgence in Pleaſures or Vices, 
and from the Number of eorrupt Examples 
about them. Ih this State of Things it migit 
be no Matter of Difficulty, to infuſe into the 
Great as well as the Vulgar, ſuch Notions of 


Weakneſs and Fraud e in the earlieſt 


Chriſtians, and ſuch Jealouſies of Enthuſiaſni 
or Impoſture on that Side, as might produce 
in Time a fix d Diſtruſt of the original Evi- 
dences of our Religion, and of whole 
Authority of the ſacred Scriptures. Accord 


ingly one principal Reaſon, among others, 


why the Infidel Taint has diffuſed itſelf fo 


widely among us, is probably that very ill 
Light in which the diſtant Ages of the Goſe 
pel have been ſhewn to the World by ſome 
Moderns, who either to ſerve an Hypotheſis, 
or from a Humour of Cavilling, or Affecta- 
tion of Criticiſm, have blacken'd Antiquity 
beyond all Bounds of Reaſon and Truth. _ _ 
Senſible 2 I am, that Failings there 
were in the old Chriſtian, Writers, which- to 


diſſemble would be Folly or Partiality entire- 


ly needleſs, ſince the ſame may be charged 
on the greateſt of our Moderns ; and always 
will be, I am afraid, while Men are Men; 
but theſe are not groſs and unpardonable De- 
feds, eſpecially - they are ſeen as they 
really are; but the Caſe is, thoſe Failings, 1 


do aſſert from my own Knowledge, have been 


mon- 


PREFACE. 2 


mon ſtrouſly * exaggerated, other groundleſi 
charged in the Account, and the real Virtues 
and Abilities of the Ancients have been ſo far 
clouded and diſguiſed, that with the ſame 


Malignity in the Drawing, the Character even 


of a Grotius might become the Subject of Scorn 
and Ridicule. 

I ſhall ſay no more at oepſent on this Head, 
but wauld only affure the Reader, that in the 
following Articles nothing is offer d in Vindi- 
cation of Antiquity, but what appear d to me 
to be the genuine Truth upon the ſtricteſt Ex- 
amination. And I hope whatever Defects 
may be diſcernible in the Style or Method, he 


will ſee enough upon the Whole, to guard bim 


from iniquitous Deluſions, together with fre 
quent Notices of Things "not Every where ob- 
vious, beſides others entirely new, and worth 
5 careful Obſervance. x 


9 Neque illorom imperitia ſuperſtitone mixta eſt ferenda, 
qui indicari tales nævos pati non poſſunt; neque rurſus illorum 
inhumanitas, ac pæne dixerim, impietas, qui infeſtis animis mo- 
numenta ſanctorum virorum tractant, & propter humanos iſti- 
uſmodi lapſus ſeſe efferunt, illos N V. * cont. 
Baron. Ex. 1. N. 26. 


n Fr 


They did not think themſelves 
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Of Ancient FRrRAUDS. 


Rr MARE L 


8 for the boly Fathers, fays he *, they 
| as Daille has @ whole Chapter ta 
| prove, did not think themſelves in their 
Controverfial Writings (and moſt of 
theirs were ſuch) obliged to ſpeak the Truth ; but 
that every thing was lawful which ſerved to gain 
tbe Victory. They thought they 15 . way 4 | 
Oeconomy or Diſpenſation ſay one 7 
mean the contrary. From hence we ate to * N 
upon the Fathers as arrant] Juglers and Jeſuits, 
obliged to 7. the 
Truth. That is, in plain Engl 72 be our Au- 
thor's Intention, they would « 4 deceive, and 
impoſe without the leaſt Scruple of Conſcience. 
That every thing was lawful which ſerved to 
gain the Victory. Juſt as Salluſt ſays of Catiline, 


» Chriſtianity as old, fc. p. 161. Ed. 40. p. 142. Ed. 8. 
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REMARKS. 5 
Subdalus, var ius, cujuflrbet rei ſimulator ac di 
mulatur, gui Jann artes defurtt, dolis = 
fallacies contendit. "That is, in other Words, 
ſtick at no fort of Means, however wicked and 
95 to gain 7 End. Nay farther, they 
thought Ozconomy and Diſpenſo tion would jufti 

them wholly i faying one Thing and 2 
the contrary. True Popiſh Faith towards He- 
reticks, aliud clauſum in pectore, aliud promptum 
in lingud bahere, and that by a Papal Indul- 
gence and Diſpenſatinn, with Merit and Sanc- 
tity in Perfection. Then for Authority, Daillf 
has a whole Chapter to prove it. Here's a lit» 
tle Miſtake in the Quantity of Daillès Proof, 
for he really has not half a Chapter upon the 
Controver al Writings of the Fathers, which 
are thoſe our Author is ſpeaking of. But to 
let this paſs, there is a far greater in the Qua- 


lity and Subſtance, of it. Whatever our Au- 


thor may think of Dails Performance, this 
I know and aſſure him, that it has not been 
thought by Men deeply acquainted with the 
Fathers, a ſound and irrefragable Piece. Dr. 
Smith of Cambridge, a Man of known Abilities 
and Learning, who is ſaid, by a vulgar error *, 
to have given it an Engliſh Tranſlation, . ex- 

{d very often his utter Diſlike of it, and 
bad frequently Thoughts of writing an accu- . 
rate Anſwer to it himſelf. But his learned 
and intimate Friend Mr, Scriuner went on 


v Vid. Scrivney, Pref, ad Apolog: adv. De. 


with 


6 REMARKS. 
with the Doctor's Deſign, and publiſh'd in this 
Year 1672, his large Aphgiap 8. = 
tribus advenſus Fohannem Dallaum. him 
Biſhop ron erin Dr. Cave, 2 and 
Mr. Reeves f of our own Writers paſs'd- their 
ſeveral Cenſures on the ſame Book. Add to 

tlieſe many Foreigners, mention'd by the , ce- 
lebrated Buddeus i, and particularly Peter Zor- 
nius, a very learned Proteſtant, who wrote a Vin- 
diciæ patrum per omnes fidei Chriftiane articulos, 
oppofite Foanni Dalles", and laſtly Mr. Buddeus 
Hinter d Nay, even Mr. Le 2 the greateſt 
Advocate for this Piece of Dallzus, cannot help 
allowing ſome Defects and Miſtakes in it k. 
So that a confident Reference to a Book as 
unanſwerable, which was wrote an hundred 
Years ago, withoat the leaſt Notice of the ma- 
ny repeated Animadverſions upon it ſince that 
Time, argues either extreme Weakneſs or Diſin- 
genuity, either an eaſy Deception in the Man 
himſelf, or a tricking Deſign to deceive others. 
But this, you'll ſay, is nothing to the Merits 
of the Cauſe. ' Daille may be ſtill in the 
Right, tho others have thought him in the 
. 85 and the Charge now brou ght againſt 


© Procem. ad Vind. Can. Eccl. Primit. d Epiſtola Apologet. 
: Pro, ad Clem. Rom. Ep 21 f Pref. to Apolog. g Iſagoge 

| H Ibid, 1 Ibid. Ut Dallzus, ita & IS . . 
8 5 ipſe, quem oO JEET in ſe ſuſcepiſſe diximus, | 
Inter cenfores patrum j uſt rigidiores refertur, k Hac eo nog 

dico, quod ſingulos verſus ejus libri probem, aut noſpiam d à Dal- 


E — — Cruic. 4 P. 117. 
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the Fathers will ſtand as a Proof of their 


Guilt, unleſs you deny and invalidate the Evi- 
dence. Well, pray, what are the mighty Ar- 
guments? Why, they thought they might by 
way of Oeconomy or Diſpenſation, ſay one thing 


nnd meas the contrary. That is, by their own 
Confeſſion, they did not think themſelves obli- 
ged to ſpeak the Truth,but that every thing was 
lawful which ſerved to gain the Victory. So 
then, as far as I can perceiye, the Whole of this 
black Impeachment is only an Inference from 
the Greek Word gixoroula,; which you tranſlate 
Oeconomy or Diſpenſation, without explaining 
or ſettling its Meaning: Homine imperito nun- 
quam quicquam injuſtiuſl. Oizoropie in Greek 
muſt ſignify forfooth Diſpenſation in Engliſb, 
and that in the worſt and moſt extenſrye Senſe, 
_ implying an arbitrary Suſpenſion or 'Breach as 


Occaſion requires; of the great and inviolable 


Rules of Picty, Truth, and Equity. This is a 
raſh and idle Way of annexing modern Ideas 


to ancient Words, that has bred Abundance 


of Confuſion and Error in many Underſtand» 


ings, and miſled Daz/le, and our Author par- 
ticularly in the Caſe before us, into ſuch inju- 


rious Conceptions and Aſperſions of the primi- 
tive Writers. Oixovrojci, in Scripture and Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Uſe, has generally a different Senſe 


from what it had anciently in the Civil and 


Political, and has hardly any one Idea belong- 


ing to it, which the Eng/iſb Wee 


8 REMARKS. 
(as its commonly underſtood} conveys to the 
Mind. Diſpenſation generally implics with | 
us!, an Abrog ation, Relaxation, and Suſpenſion = 
of ſtanding Yoon and Rules of Acting. And 
then is it july liable to Blame and Exception, 
when it is not exctciſed either on a proper 
Subject, or by a proper Authority. But onco- 
vonia in the Script ures and Fathers ſignifies 
another thing. To make this Matter clear 
beyond Exception, I ſhall here produce a con- 
fiderable Number of Inſtances out of Antiqui- 
ty, which will clear the Fathers Reputation at 
preſent, and may prevent the like Miſconſtruc- 
tions for the future. The Miniſtry of the Goſ- 
pel is called oizoyopuin, 1 Cor. 9. 17. Oiudrohlay 
TeTicevpac In our Engliſh Tranſlation, A 
Di/penſation of the e is committed to me. 
In "4 Vulgate Latin, atio mihi rredi- 
fa . In Pede old Sy 1 it is rendred 
N; Rabat, — 4 in the Polyglot Prefe- 
ctura; but ſignifying alſo very appoſitely Aug- 
mentation, Nouriſbment, and the Tike®, coming 
from the ſame Root with the Chaldeerniyy Re- 
bith and ] em T arbithofthe ſame Signification. 
Grotius fays on this Place, that the Greek Word 
 6:x0y0puic expreſſes the Hebrew word r P. 
uud ah ſignify ing Inſper tion orJuperinteudence 
80 azain, Eph. 3. 2, EZ ys vrt ATE TI ooo 
&y 155. Naprrosß To Yeu Ths Hobeln. peat bis dad. 


2 Seilling 'flret's Ecclef. Caſes. Part 2: p 
| m Vid. Lexic, Caſtell, Wa. 


. 4 : 5 
if 
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REMARKS 9 
F hon have heard ef the Diſpenſation ef the 
Grace of God which 16 given me 0 gouward. And 
again, Coleſ. 1.5 25. Hs e4vipew &ya@ Algixors 
r ein TH Jes. Whertof I am made a 
Ainiſter according to the Diſ} penſation of God &c. 
I hope the word | oixoropun' Orconomy, or Diſpen- 
ſation, gives no room for ſuſpicions of Fraud 
and Impoſture in theſe paſſages of Scripture. 
Let us now try it in the Fathers: The Incar- 
nation of Chriſt is often expreſsd in them by 
the word otxorpua. So ſays Theoaboret u, The 
Incarnation of God the Mord we call ozerpuas 
(or, the Oeconomy. ) So Antiochus Biſhop of 


Ptolemats o, Do not confound the two Natures, A 


then you will be ſound as to the” otxorpun. So 


Juſtin Martyr b, Euſebius a, and 'Cyrit of A. 


lexandria r. 1 the learned Valeſius & has juſtly 


n Ti 88 rs 908 Hove xgAoT pory ' OIKONOMIAN: 


Dialog. 2. 


© My ovy 
Ap. ea 21 & 


T%; hdres, 2 65 rappires mgl 73 THY OIKONOMIAN; , 


p Dialog. cum Tryph. kal due dr Af tov Xpiges eig vd. : 
OlIKONOMIAN | hy ra 75 gags TY Tar pos Yarn winks d a 


in rd Bla, Pp. 369. Ed „ Thirl. 


q Oö. 0, i 2 56 ING 7176 „ Toy Zr dea 1 x Ks-. 


275 vav 8 TW Ream Too 3:06 OIKONOMIAS, Eccl. Hiſt: 
16. 1. 1. 

r Amie —cinrw 1 Th wore orepx2% OIKONOMIAZ Tov . 
vibes 75 wugiger, Cyril. adv. Julian. Lib. 1 213. Lene, 
ard { nf Ref Here Tw OIKONOMIAN, Ibid, ny 
8 . OIKONOMIAN rA G, el; acc m oinguphivlu rg n 
Au IAN ß. 


* Veteres Graci eee vockrunt | quand Chiiftus 


in terris gefſit ad  procurandain falutem generis 


lia 


«ngropuics eſt paſdo. Errant r e 


humani. Tta- 
hue 4 rem red xęa bee eſt incatnatio 3 ficut Tint 1 


* 
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obſcry'd of the Antient Grecks in general, chat 
they all expreſs d the whole Life and Actions 
of Chriſt here on Earth, by this one wotd ei- 
+orouia. From hence it came to be an uſual 
phraſe among the Anticnts, to ſay, that ſuch a 
thing was done or ſaid by our Lotd, his A- 
poſtles, and themſelves, olxorpurds and xa r o- 
*bõα,, , that is, by way of . Occowomy., The 
true, juſt, and proper meaning of which Ex- 
preſſions will beſt be underſtood: by particu- 
lar Inſtances of its Uſe and Application. It 
is ſaid in St. Mark Cap. 13. v. 32. Of that 
Day and that Hour knoweth no Man, no not the 
Angels which are in Heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father. This the Fathers ſay was ſpoke: 
by Jeſus to his Diſciples by way of Oeconomy!, 
or as they themſelves explain that expreſſion, 
in reference zo. his Incarnation and fuer t 


3 quam incarnationem; quippe latids patet vox egropaiz, 
& totam Chriſti inter homines vitam complectitur. Annot. in 
Euſeb. Lib. 1. Cap. 1. Vid. et. Suicer, Theſaur. Tom. 2. 
p. 458. & ſeq, 

1 Ayrdes tPnory OTRONOMIE a & 7790 e TH arlpoaimn Ts m. {Ty 
ix mon- rat, Cyril. Alex. Thaæſaur. P · 218. o, ed adbuu- 
Joy 21 an pr TE a. Sign r artemis eenwine ; ; re vat tas. 
0 1 N Ts OIKONOMIAS 7% redn. Ibid. 4 7 Nye A 1 
| KONOMIAZ ET Ghpn7 oy P- 219. OIKONOMET: yep Tei Xpigns, pwn 
eile, yo Thy Seas, 371 ; 60% Kode ave. P.. 223 

t Oi. a 6 A. 1 ©- $57» * Toqia red ) NaTghe wh e 
0 One, d Auurden i dv We. TO TO L. 150 
* elryrotly, indy Yup Tv ua lame Tapxe, Og rere 8 ** 
ny ola Tuns nere, p. 220. 

lgndratio ejus, 2 undum quod omnes "thefaur in eo ee 
Agent, 4 Cana tius quam ignoratio fit. Hilar. De Trin. 

Lib. 9 2. Ne ceſſe eſt, ut id quod, ſciens neſcit, & ne(-, 
cicns. e nini albud quam vel loquendi diſpenſatio ſit vel 3 

rend, 


: + 


* 
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In the fame Manner they interpret the Frriy- 
ture Accounts of his Hunger and Thirſt and 
Weeping, and other Paſſions and Infirmities 
incident to human Nature v, in Anfwer to the 
Arian and  Emunomian Objections. Again, 
w hen our Saviour asked in the Crowd, who it 
was that had touch'd him; when he enquir'd of 
er hare on. 8 7 fy — ut Ker ce 
ut neſciat. Ibid, Cap. 68. : N 
At 04 u Thy A 3h THY iht Tis A Mb bai ref 


oui indrbare Thy wros copiar—Teiro OIKONOMEI % 


Thy chu d,. Aid Ths TegoromTixng &yvolas OTRONO- 


MEI. Rafil. M. Ep. 141. 


u Eig rte SeZdyeiy 7h OIKONOMIAN sd 
Ce rag f crodprov Tegovoias ny OTIKONOMIA, I opp 
5 xeioovTa: Trav dhe TIVES 7 dxpowirey, de wept 7% 
Serũpes arb , pr N yov0 ty 6 ae : 
20 COURT 
TegzoovTdh, Fae. Alex. Theſ. p. 231, 233. 
. nainue merays Th $ibrure,— 1d , Tamuviripe T6 wr 
birp 4,76 did os xeraterr: xi daf, onde d xe 


6741 Y e e, Iva -H onabreg& aver g, 


vie Th Geburt, — N Tis per puoias e , ve 
E n regor. Nazian, Orat. 337. 

w Cum cogitationum geſtorumque non ignarus cognitor, in- 
terdum de ti — 4 uafi ignarus — velut de 
tactu ſimbriæ mulierem, vel de dictorum diſſenſione Apoſtolos, 
vel de ſepulchro Lazari flentes, nan ne/ciens intelligendus oft 
neſcire, ſed Toguens. Neque enim natura fert, ut qui abſens La- 
zarum mortuum ſepultumque ſciat, ſepulchri locum neſciat-; 
& qui cogitationes videt, mulieris fidem non cognoverit ; & qui 
neceſſitatem non habet de aliquo interrogandi, diſſenſionem A- 

ignoraverit. Sed ei, qui novit omnia, ea ipſa qua 


poſtolorum 
non neſcit, di/den/atio eſt aliquando neſcire ſe loqui: dum aut 


apud Abraham ſcientia diſimulatur in tempus, aut apud ſtultas 
virgines & iniquitatis operarios cognitio negatur indignis, aut in 
facramento ſilii hominis, interragatio ignorantis ex bemine- eſt ; 
in his ſe omnibus veritati corporez nativitatis accommodans, quibus 
naturz noſtræ infirmitas detinetur. Hilar, de Trinit, Lib. 9. 5.66. 


» ” * Le ente 
TH erlewaorhTi Ta TY gd 4TH (leg. auThg) 
T2 ply 


his , 


— 


Sure they did not intend to inſinuate, that Je- 
ſus was guilty of any Fraud or Iniquity in theſe 
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his Diſciples, who Men ſaid that he Was , when 


he ask'd where Lazarus who had died was laid, 


it was not from any Ignorance, ſay the Fa- 
thers, for Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God was om- 


niſcient, but oixovouuxas by way of Oeconomy. 


Queſtions. This would be ſhocking and de- 
teſtable to thoſe his faithful and pious Diſti- 
ples, and cannot be poſlibly ſuppoſed bf them, 
by any one poſſeſſed of the leaſt Degree of 


Senſe and Modeſty. All indeed they meant 
by this Expreſſion, when applied to their 
Lord and Redeemer, was only, that for wiſe, 
and good, and weighty Reaſons, theſe Que- 
ſtions were asked; and that theſe particular 
Means and Opportunities were made uſe of by 
Feſus, to ſome unknown but uſeful and gra- 
cious Ends. Where is there now any odious 
Idea or innuendo in this Oeconomy 2 Certainly 


Feſus might wave a Divine Omniſcience for 
the preſent, and ſpeak as a real Man (whoſe 
Nature he had taken upon -him) for ſecret 


Ends inſtrumental to the Goes and Inſtruction 
of Mankind. *. 5 


Acain, Oeconomy ſignified with the . 


ents ſometimes a mere prudential Accommo- 


dation. So when St. Paul ſpeaks thus to 


the Corinthians *. Theſe things, Brethren, I 


X 1 Cor. 4. 6. | 
K- have 


REMARKS. T3 
have in a figure transferr d to myſelf, and to A- 
pollos for — ſakes. St. 22 calls it a 
ovy1gTalams and oixoropuia, 4 piece of Conde ſcen- 
ſion and Management y. Unto the Fews I became 
as a Jew, that I might gain the Fews*. And 
how was this done, ſays St. Chryſoftome* ? Why, 
by e Circumciſion (in ſome few inſtan- 
ces) in order to take it away (in the. end). And 
for this reaſon he does not ſay (I became) a 
Few, but as a Few. Which WAS an vixen, a 
prudent piece of management. The ſame expli- 
cation does Oecumenius give of this Text. The 
Apoſtle does not ſay I became a Few, but as 4 
Few, to ſhew that what was done was ole, 
or by way of Occonomy b. The moſt extraor- 
dinary «xonune attributed to St. Paul by the 
Fathers, is that of his behaviour to St. Peter ©. 
I/hen Peter was come to Antioch, I withſtood 
him to the face, becauſe he was to be blamd, 
(In xgmywopers w, becauſe he was condemn'd ) 
For before that certain came from James, he did 


eat with the Gentiles; but when they were come 


y ata. wither ip irigay At, Tor wir us dd, 
F 5 &s meg T4 pwirgor npwowiey, core wir On ih mn fe · 
ini Js The iavri3 Tegmgelas x; Tis Ammo N. Acyer FEgTir/uv, d 
4 ve ire. Tour v; terry Thy IrgaTelees, ire), 0 Mar, Torr A- 
Tov mi dne av TU ms TAvyer, zy di nr Ga Unixpinc, & 
ru , Y OIKONOMIA. in loc. z 1 Cor. 9. 20. 

a Kal wa; tyirere b; ors Rings, ba xabity atom pip, A 
Toi cine my, lend, A, ws leude, 5 OIKONOMIA wv. 
Idem. in loc. © or | 
b od Gar . lend bybopulu, 23A" 86 Wevdliies, ia deity org 
OIKONOMIA i» 7 9106001. AM. Opa & mmrTE%;od vo, os, i 
der, d Ieity r OIKONOMIKNE Tere Vu. KAAN pugice .- 
rh QKONOMHZEN. Oecumen. in loc. c Gal. 2. 11. &e 
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withdrew, and ſeparated himſelf, fearing them 
which were of the Circumciſion. And the other 
Fews diſſembled likewiſe with him; inſomuch that 
Barnabas alſo was carried away with their diffi 
mulation. But when. I ſaw that they walked 
not wprightly according to the truth of the Goſpel, 
1 ſaid unto Peter before them all, If thow, being 
8. Jeu, liveſt after the manner of the Gentiles, 
and not as do the Jeus, why compelleſi thou the 
Gentiles to live as do the Fews? All this, Sr. 
Ghryſeſtamed, Ferome, and Occumenius* under- 


d Os mdxy; 3s , p GAN OTKONOMIAS, HN i 
A1Flet, N. II z ys apizturu, ww d Aνν’ired Aid\rondinov & ue 
FOr, tixoAwTrgar of , era Ei x00! THUTE 
ITiTpo5 drr. XAAS; &y rig diho are, 66 Tis OIKONOMIAE 
arp v dd, eei˙οð wiv md, rorw Of ear, 
was Tolk th. ludis, Pobog dir Chryſoſt. in- Gal. Chap. 2. 
V 12. / | | 

e Ex eo. quod Petrus antequam quidam de Jerofolymis Antio- 
chiam venirent, edebat cum tibus, oſtenditur non eum ob- 
tum fuiſſe præcepti, nullum hominem communem. & immun- 
dum dicere ; fed quia propter eos qui adhuc Legem obſervan- 
dam. putabant, paululum ſe à convictu ſubtraxerat' gentium 3 
Ita ut etiam cæteri, qui ex Judwis- erant, ſimiliter fa- 
cerent; & Barnabas qui cum Paulo in gentibus Evange- 
kum prædicabat, hoc ffeere cogeretur; qui Antiothiæ credide® 
rant ex Gentibus, nec fuerant circumciſi, compellebantur ad 
Legis onera tranſcendere ;- non intelligentes dien ſationem Petri, 
qui Judæos falvari cuperet; ſed putantes ita ſe Evangelii habere 
rationem. um itaque vidiſſet Apoſtolas Paulus periclitari 
77 Chriſti, nova bellator ejus, uſus eſt arte pugnandi: dt 

iſpenſationem Petri qua Judxos ſalvari cupiebat, nova i pſe o 
contradictionis diſpen ſasione corrigeret; & reſiſteret ei in. fa- 
ciem.; non arguens pro ſitum. ſed quaſi in publico contradt. 

84 | 


cens : ut ex eo qu aulus eum arguens refiſtebat, hi qui 


| crediderant. ex gentibus ſervarentur. -Hieron- Comm. in Gak 


Lib. 1. Cap. 2. | 2 | 207 
f Os wexy 060), yer ay va Oews, 18 T9. ada d Hire, 
. QOIKONOMIAE:. Eri ap, d ouyxatdenns of 1 
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Rand as ſaid and done Ozconomically by St. 
Paul, in order to free the Fewiſh Converts 
from a ſtrict and ſcrupulous adherence to the 
Law of Moſes, and to prevent the Gentile 
Converts from a rigorous ſubjetion to Le- 
obſervances. This interpretation they al- 
fo defend with weighty and - plauſible rea- 
ſons, thinking St. Pauls behaviour on this oc- 
caſion to be very artful and politick, nothing 
repugnant to Virtue and Honeſty, nor incon- 
filtent with the Perſon and Character of an 


Apoſtle. | 


ANOTHER oizevpia mention'd and pra- 


ctis d by the antient Fathers, was thar) relating 
to Rebaptization. St. Baſel in his famous E- 
piſtle to Amphiloc hius, ſpeaks of its ſignal uſe 
and application in Church-Affairs. After he 
has weigh'd and conſider d the validity of Lay- 
Baptiſm, and determin'd againſt it according 


to Canonical ſtrictneſs, he then ſubjoyns this 


ir Ircopore H ov . Thy Gere pew, K tuner guad , rede 
2 leudu i ini T6 TEALOV edryatarw, fbwy 6 lerges eds Arrioxtiey, &xp6 
us od nv Tay i lord e ce, &IaPagws. per Th I} Iv 
srvori v oor, tre di magryirovTo, B wy air, oxarSuAity tr 
«Berth Srreg, ö me To rondFiur de- Tirov d usr, ws e 
ene, & e dives, Keil Th Ty Hager IN ie AAN pon nar” 
New Arras mel Ilir OTRON OMIAE ,, b deavry; of I Tordiimy 
Tignt Toy. Audi onaoy earth f. ati) lere yxo hover e i de, Ti dhe 
mrs en hne (Leg. cum Cod. MS, Cantab. evo 3) rely dxpe- 
Coons "won dvriAgyorru, Yao w 35 et xpuddys Aoioy y Tape Tr En 
red Nowwou pwr7 & Thi mim, U Tpo@ariy maogoyedon. rer iyxAubrrap 
Iirpey. Oecumenius in loc. Vid. etiam Sanderſon. Prælekt. 
3. 5. 3. . .; £ * 
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tender and moderate Direction. However, ſays 
hes, as ſome of the Aſian Biſhops have thought 
it proper to admit the Baptiſm of Laicks otxonutag 
ex Tor mAXan, for the ſake of good Occono- 
my or Conduct with regard to many Perſons, e en 
let it be admitted. And a little lower ſpcak- 
ing of the Baptiſm of the Ercrarite, he con- 
cludes thus. Upon the whole h therefore I think, 
that as there has been nothing as yet clearly de- 
termin d about them, it behoves us to ſet aſide 
their Baptiſm; and to baptize any one that comes 
to the Church, notwithſtanding he may already. 
have receiv'd Baptiſm from them. If indeed this 
way of proceeding ſhould prove any hindrance Ti 
x8. NGN oizorwun to the general good Adminiſtra- 
tion of the Church, then we muſt return to 
Cuſtom, wis oixovothonm Ta. xg) was rr - 
ow 2x0nu9yrior, and follow the (practice of) the 
Fathers, who have wiſely directed our Church- Affairs. 
I have choſe to render oxorpins deve and TH. 
A* N oizorpig in theſe paſſages of St. Baſil 
differently from the Tranſlator, Mr. Thorndike |, 
and the learned Mr. Bingham k, - becauſe 1 


g Emil zz, Tt TW Thr xam m1 Ace, OIKONOMIAS, 
zer Tow And, NN dre PTL 2 Paxlomwma, is ds w. Baſil... 
Epiſt, Canon. ad Amphiloc. can. 1. TR 

h Neid Torr, ors im dh oods in viel airy Pars ge- 
io, v, mporines abirfiy airy To Barlow, xe» Ti; J rag : 
&6THLY GANT W;, Tpedorre Th enxaaoia Batlicur, Ear wire: winky 
7h xa32w OIKONOMIA tumor inc voiro, d Te 394. 
Xens ion, © 70%; OIKONOMHEAEL me veI* vas TaTpariy axoMovbyr ior, - 

i De jure Finiend. Controv. Eccleſ. p. 263. 

k Antiq. Chriſt, Ch. Vol. 1. p. $97. Ed. Fol. [rap 
thought 
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thought their interpretation of the words not 
perfectly agreeable to the ſenſe of the Context. 
They all interpret them by Diſpenſatio, where- 
as the Diſpenſatio was not the cixoropun it ſelf, 
but the conſequence of it. This will 2 
very viſible by applying the word D rage 
to both the paſſages of Baſil, Some ofthe a 

ſia jan Biſbops admitted Lay 2550 im ol cerohiſas Weg 
Th! mAANGn, for the ſake of Diſpenſation in many 
caſes, or with regard to many Perſons: And a- 
gain, he adviſes Amphilochius to allow even the 
Baptifm of the Eucratitæ, if the not allowing 
it ſhould prove detrimental to the Th x&9:v 
oi ce to the general Diſpenſation. This 
its plain ſounds harſh and unnatural. For 
it is not probable, _ they admitted any 
thing irregular for the ſake of Diſpenſation, but 
its certain that they ſometimes aiſpensd with 
irregular things for higher ends, that-is, for 
the general good of the Church. 


I CANNOT but oblerve in chis place, that 
the Stoicks ſpeak of an oixcy2uia among them 
very nearly reſembling the Eccleſiaſtical, So 
Marcus Antoninus l. What is Praiſe to a Man, 
(I ſay nothing of what it js 10.4 dead one) but 

even to 4 living one, x)\w deg N oitoropuiay we 
unleſs on Prudential Views f and in Book 1175 
he ſhews the difficulty of judging right of o- 


1 oa. Mw, br: apts th ee S ab Tor Cares vi 6 
n — et ee 19. 


ther 


ther Men's Actions, becauſe, he ſays, ma 
things are done x8 T oixoropian by way of Oeconomy 
or prudent Conduct *, Epictetus had mention d 
the ſame thing before him, reckoning among 
other different methods of acting. one in par- 
ticular, xaT' oixzorpiay, To reg rl . fer 
ae 51) 8 pcs er Tx N xT,\ lgανõο, Te N 
xx] OIKONOMIAN, Te & xT\ ovyu Lv, TA 
N xk T #5xzov. The nature of the Stoical ei- 
xorouia Was this, that however rigid, ſevere, 
and exact the ovpos among them was in The- 
ory, yet he might act in the common affairs 
of Life with ſome Latitude by way of Ac- 
commodation. Thus as to Riches and Ho- 
nour, and all the externa bona of Life, tho 
the Stoick could never eſteem them as h 
in abſtract Speculation, yet he might uſe and 
purſue them as ſuch Y oxorpiar and gun 
ed. Lactantius ſays of them a. Faciet & 
que non probabit „ut etiam ad majora tranſitum 
inveniat; nec relinquet bonos mores, ſed tempori 
ſe aptabit, ut quibus alii utuntur in gloriam aut 
voluptatem, utatur agendz rei causd. I believe 
indeed, that the Stoick ſometimes indulg'd his 
oixovouia, to0 far, but then it was a vitious a- 
buſe of it, not allow'd by the rules of Stoi- 
ciſm, nor practis d by the true conſcientious 
Profeſſors of it. It was only to extend to 
things indifferent and innocent in themſelves, 


"Lib; 1x; 6. 18. m Arrian. Lib. 3. Cap. 1. 
n Lib. 3. Inſt. Cap. 15. , * * hee. "Wh 
with- 
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without the leaſt violation of Virtue, in order 
to prevent any popular odium and averſion to 
their Set. Hic mibi modus placer, ſays Seneca o, 
temperetur Vita inter bonos mores & publicos, As 
if he had ſaid, adapt and ſuit your Behaviour 
to the taſte and practice of the World, as far 
as Morality and Virtue will permit, ncirher 
offending on one fide by too much preciſe- 
neſs and rigour, nor on the other by | too in- 
dulgent compliances. 


AGAIN, the Fathers ſometimes ſay of their 
own and others Wiritings, that ſeveral things 


| are, deliver'd in them oizoroungs and x olxo- 


Y:piar, that is, in our Author's Tranſlation, by 
way of Oeconomy or Diſpenſation. This it ſeems 
is the pretty obnoxious Phraſe, which falling 
from the Pens of the Fathers with too, little 
caution and reſerve, diſcovers at once all their 
Plots and Intrigues, and proves a manifeſt av. 
ToPwea upon them. Sorex inaicio ſuo periit mi- 
ſer! But alas! Their Plots and Intrigues are 
nothing but Dream and Imagination, and the 
venerable Sages ſuffer in their Character as 
Cheats, for no other reaſon, but becauſe they 
are not underſtood. Whenever they apply 
oixorundgs and AA oi, to their own Actions 
or Writings, they do not extend this Oecono- 
my to a wild and unbounded: liberty of neg- 
lecting Truth, and * doing or layig * 
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thing that might ſerve to gain the Victory. This 
would have been a flat contradiction to their 
conſtant Practice and Profeſlion, would have 
rendred their Cauſe. and Themſelves contemp- 
tible to all their Advertarics, and rais'd the 
Clamours, Invective, and Cenſurc of all a- 
round them. Now where do we hear of 
ſuch Evaſions, Prevatications, and Subterfuges 
objected to them by their Enemies and An- 
tagoniſts? Which yet on the other ſuppoſition 
could not poſlibly be avoided. The truth of 
the matter is this. They were Men too good 
to offer at Quirks and Illuſions of this kind, 
and too wiſe thus to hazard and diſcredit 
their Cauſe, by giving their Enemies ſuch ap- 
parent Advantages. The grand oixooia which 
they were not aſham'd to acknowledge, was 
very conſiſtent both with Truth and Prudence. 

It was really nothing more (in their writings) 
than a ſtrong and vigorous application to their 
Adverſaries in Terms and Expreſſions very bold, 

pathetick, and ſtriking, tho' perhaps not ſo inno- 

cent and accurate as they themſelves would uſe 

when out of a Diſpute. But ſtill tho' they did not 

confine themſelves in the heat of diſpute to 

Expreſſions exact and unexceptionable, they 

did to Truth and Conſiſtency. They did net 

Jay one thing and mean the contrary, as our 
Author ſuggeſts, but ſpoke agreeably always 
to their known and profeſs d Sentiments, on- 
ly in ſuch words as ſuited the preſent occa- 
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| ſion beſt, and by ſuiting it beſt gave room 


for what they neither deſign d or defir'd, miſ- 


conſtruction and miſapplication. So in the 
caſe of Dionyſus the great Bilbop of Ale xan- 
aria. There were ſome, it ſeems, at Pentapo- 


lis, a City of the upper Lybia,' who preach'd 


| | and propagated induſtriouſly the Sabellian He- 


reſy, denying a diſſinct Subſiſtence and Perſo- 
nality of the Son from the Father in the Ho- 
ly Trinity. To theſe pernicious Opinions and 


PDoctrines Dionyſius immediately makes a zea- 


lous and vigorous oppoſition, and writes an 


8 Epiſtle upon this Occaſion and Subject to Am- 


monius and Euphranor, wherein, purſuing his 
Argument againſt the Sabellians, and evincing 
from many paſſages of the New Teſtament the 
Divine Perſonality of the Son, as Tertullian 
had done before him againſt Praxeas, he drop d 
ſome Expreſſions which ſeem'd to favour the 
Arian Poſitions, and which therefore were 
quored by them againſt the Catholicks with 


Ja great deal of Confidence and Triumph. In 


anſwer to which pretences, Athanaſius confi- 
ders and defends Dionyſiuss Doctrine, as purely 
Catholick and oppoſite to A4rianiſm. This he 
ſhews from ſeveral Epiſtles of Dionyſius him- 
ſelf, which he wrote on purpoſe to clear him- 
ſelf from any ſuch Heretical Imputation. And 
as to thoſe particular Expreſſions of his, in- 
ſiſted on by Arians, Athanaſius contends very 
juſtly for their being interpreted as ſpoken 


r 
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AK T 0ix0rucy, that is, as the Controverſy then 
on foot neceſſitated him to ſpeak, in order i 
to confute and ſilence his Kabellian Adverſa- 
ries, but ſtill within the verge of Honeſty and 
Catholiciſm. As for inſtance, to ſhew that 
the Son was a Perſon diſtinct from the Fa- 
ther, Dionyſius urges ſome Characters of both 
in the New Teſtament, particularly one in St. 
John, that the Father is there call'd the Huſ- 
bandman, and the Son the Vine, from whence 
he argu'd that the Son muſt be dees xx] 
vola Ts [IaTpos of a different d from the 
Father. This was an Expreſſion of Dionyſiu: iſ 
which gave ſome offence to the Catholicks, 
and umbrage and boldneſs to the Arians. They i 
immediately look d upon the Biſhop as a Pa 

tron of their emzgomes and dv, Without 
conſidering the ſcope and meaning of the 
word ena in the Biſhop's Epiſtle. ” The Bi- 
thop's deſign and aim was by this Expreflion, 
either to prove a diſtinct Subſiſtence of the Son 
from the Father, tho' in one and the ſame 
Divine Nature, or elſe a different Subſt ance 
in the Son, but in reference to his Human e- 
xoruiz Or Incarnation. Either of which In- 
terpretations the Greek word s was Ve: 


Therefore Athanaſius with, very good reaſon 
diſputes the claim of the Arians ro Dionyſins, 
which was founded only on a miſinterpreta- 


tion of his words, and ren them for a right 
expli 
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explication of the Biſhop, to the o and 
his other Epiſtles P. b 
AGAIN» inſtead of the word os they 
us'd ſometimes the words ayanmys and yuu- 
janx@s to expreſs the ſame thing. So St. Ba 
f14 ſays of the famous Gregory of Neoceſarea, 
that the Sabe/lians in thoſe Parts put wrong 
Conſtructions and Interpretations on ſeveral 
Paſſages in that great Writer, as not conſider- 
ing or underſtanding. that thoſe Paſſages of 
Gregory, Were and ougſit to be Interpreted as 
ſpoken, ayonmgs, that is, with reference to 
the Subject and Diſpute in hand. So St. Je- 
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vie, n {\xiTwoxs 6TH v laue, d 95 
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Athanaſ, Sentent. Dionyl, _ d Epiſt. 64. 
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rom ſays", Aliud efſe ufer cht ſeribere, alind 
$vyuamnus. Not that either Baſil or Ferom al- 


low'd of Falſhood and SelfcontradiQon in this 
or any other caſe; but the whole and truth By 


of their meaning is, that peculiar ways of Ex- 
preſſion and Acting are neceſſary to Diſpute BY 
and Controverſy; which would not-be proper 1 


for a cool and claborate Diſcourſe. 


WELL, but St. Ferom is call'd in as Evidence 
to this ſort of Fraud and Prevarication, not 
only in himſelf but many other Holy Fathers f. 
Origen, Methodius, Euſebius, Apollinarius, (ſays i 
St. Ferom) have writ largely againſt -Celſus and 
Porphyry; Do but obſerve, ſays he, the manner 
of their arguing, and what ſlippery Problems they 
d. They alleag d againſt the Gentiles, not what 
they beliewd, but what they thought neceſſary. 
Non quod ſentiunt, ſed quod neceſſe eſt di- 
cunt. And adds, 1 forbear mentioning the La- 
tin Writers, as Tertullian, Cyprian, Minutius, Vi. 
Corinus, Lactantius, and Hilary; leſt I ſhould ſeem 
rather to accuſe others than defend my ſelf. So 
then, now all is out. St. Ferom with the reſt 
of his Chriſtian Brethren is manifeſtly ab- 
xX&T4xeums 3 no further room left for Plea and 
Apology, but Sentence and Execution muſt 
paſs upon them without benefit o' Clergy. 
However we'll hope at. leaſt for better things 


7 Apolog. ad Pamm. pro Lib. adv. Jovin. 
5 Chriſtianity as old Sc. p. 142. 
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. perhaps there may ſomething be ſtill remain- 
ing to ſoften and palliate, ſome ſaving Clauſe 
© or Exception may luckily occut to ſhift and 
alleviate the Charge. St. Ferom, you ſay, ac- 
© knowledges this of himſelf and other Fathers. 
ne does ſo. But does he not here alledge the 
ſame thing againſt Chriſt and St. Paul? Yes, 
by our Author's Confeſſion. For he goes on 
charging, not only St. Paul, but even Jeſus Chriſt 
bimſelf with the ſame practice. Then pray, let 
me ask our Author one Queſtion. Can he, 
Jor any Man whatever of common Senſe, ima- 
© cine that St. Ferom would here inſinuate of 
8 7eſus Chriſt and St. Paul, that they did not think 
bbemſelves obligu to ſpeak the truth. but that 
every thing was lawful, which ſerVd to gain the 
Victory. If our Author can believe this, I am 
ſure he muſt never aſſume the Title of Free- 
thinter. If he cannot, then what St. Ferom 
ſays here of himſelf and the Fathers, muſt 
certainly be allow d to have an innocent mean- 
ing, ſuch a one as is perfectly conſiſtent with 
St, Feroms opinion of chriſt and St. Paul. 
What that particular meaning is, III venture 
to open and explain, and ſhall leave it with 
our penetrating Author to be cxamin d and 
confuted at leiſurei St. Jerom had been en- 
gag d in diſpute with one Jovinian on ſeveral. 
Points, one of which related to Matrimony. 
Jovinian aſſerted, that a ſingle or married Life 
_— no difference of Merit in Perſons equal 
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in other reſpects. St. Ferom oppoles this /ye+ if 
ſition as. contrary to the genctal Doctrine -of 
the Chriſtian, Church, and the Sexiptures,. He W 
ſpends, one whole Book our of two on this if 
Subject, and after irs Publication hearing that 
ſome few Expreſſions. and Paſſages in it had 
given e being too fevere and reflect- 
ing on the Marriage State, he writes a moſt W 
elegant Defence of it to his learned Friend 
Pammachins, telling him his great ſurprize to 
find Men of Learning and a liberak Education 
ſuch injudicious Interpreters. He wonders that 
they do not conſider and allow for Occaſions 
and Circumſtances, Which of courſe muſt re- 
quire a ſuitable variety and turn in Expreſſion. 
A Man in diſpute, as he was, could not pos- 
ſibly talk in that clear and exact way which 
a Preacher or Catechiſt would uſe, hut muſt 
of neceſlity take ſome Latitude, muſti pus lim 
ſelf in various poſtures of Defence, — 
opportunities of ſtriking and diſarming his Ad- 
verſary with abundance of art, caution, and 
dexterity. But ſtill, tho! his words and ex- 
pre ſſions bore occaſional; Latitudes and: Pecu- 
liarities, yet his Truth and, Honeſty and Con- 
ſiſtency were, ſufficiently ſecur d, and no Pre- 
varications were admitted in order to gain 4 
Victory. He farther juſtiſies his way; of manag- 
ing the Diſpute, by appealing not only to O- 
rators, as Demoſthenes and Cicero, but te Nato, 
rale * and Ariſtoile 3 and not 
3 only 
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only to thefe but to Chriſtian Writers, ſuch 
as Origen, Me thodius, Euſeluus, Apollinaris among 


the Greeks, and to Vrtullian, Cypriam, Alim- 
tius, Vittorinns, Lactumius, and among 


the Latinst, which if our Author will endea- 
your to p as fraudulent as he would yepre- 


ſent them, I'll promiſe to vindicate as to any 


particulars Which ſhall be alledg'd. In the 


t Debuerat prudens & benignus Lector, etiam ea que viden- 
tur dura, zſtimare de cæteris: & non in uno atque, eodcm li- 
bro, criminari me diverſas ſententias protuliſſe. is enim 
tam hebes, & fic in ſeribendo rudis eſt, ut idem laudet & 
damnet? ædificata deſtruat, & deſtructa ædiſicet? & quum ad- 
verſarium vicerit, ſuo noviſſimè mucrone feriatur ? $i ruſticani 
homines, & vel rhetoricæ, vel dialecticæ artis ignari detrahe- 
rent mihi, tribuerem veniam imperitiæ: nec accuſationem re- 
prehenderem, ubi non voluntatem in culpa cernerem, ſed ig- 
norantiam. Nunc verò quum diſerti homines, & liberalibus 
ſtudiis eruditi, magis velint lædere, quim intelligere, breviter 
à me | RESPONSUM ,, HABEANT, corrigere eos debere peccata, 
non reprehendere, Patet ſtat è contra acies, adverſa- 
rii dogma manifeſtum eſt; & * (ut Virgilianum aliquid inferam) 
« illum aſpice contra, Qui vocat: Reſpondeant adverſario. Alt 
ter teneant modum in diſputando, alitèr virgam in docendo: 
& me in libris ſuis, quid vel prætermiſerim vel addiderim, 
doceant. Reprehenſores non audio, ſequor magiſtros. Delicata 
doctrina eſt, pugnanti jus dictare de muro: ET. QUYM IPSE 
unguentis , delibutus ſis, cruentum militem accufare formidinis. 
Nec hoc dicens, ſtatim jaftantiz. reus fum, quòd ceteris dor- 
mijentibus ſolus certaverim. Sed hoc dico, cautius eos poſſe 
pugnare, qui me viderint yulngratum. Nolo tale certamen ad- 
cas, in quo tantim te protegas: & torpente dextri, ſiniſtrã ely- 
peum circumferas, Aut feriendum tibi eſt, aut cadendum. Non 
pollym n inen e. niſi adverſarium videro truci- 
datum, | | 


Moa tee ITY 1 * Finn. 1 
Legimus, eruditiſſime Vir, in ſcholis paxiter; & Ariſtotelea 
illa vel & Gorgiz ſontibus manantia, {mul didicimus, plura 
eſſe videlicet genera dicendi: & inter cztera, aliud eſſe ve 

ranma feribere ; aliud Senad. In priori, vagam eſſe diſp! 
tationem ; & adverlario reſpondentem, hune hag, nunc illa 
A D 2 propo- 
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mean time, to prevent ſiniſter ſuſpicions and 


proponere: Argumentari ut libet, aliud loqui, aliud agere ; pa- 
nem, ut dicitur, oftendere'; lapidem tenere. In ſequenti autem 
aperta frons ; & ut ita dicam, ingenuitas neceſſaria eſt. Aliud 
eſt quærere, aliud definire:* In altero pugnandum : in altero 
docendum eſt. Tu me ftantem in prœlio, & de vita perieli- 
tantem ſtudioſug magiſter doceas 3 NVali ex 2 und 
non N _ oulnus inferre. Directo percute glad. Turpe tibi 
eft hoflem dolis ferire, non wiribus, Quaſi non & hc an 
ſumma pugnantium fit, alibi minari, alibi percutere. Le: 
gite, obſecro vos, Demoſthenem : legite Tullium : ac ne forſitan 
Rhetores vobis diſpliceant (quorum artis eſt, veriſumilia magis 
quim vera dicere) legite Platonem, Theophraſtum, Xenophon- 
tem, Ariſtotelem, & reliquos qui de Socratis fonte manantes, 
diverſis cucurrere rivulis: quid in illis apertum, quid 11 22 
eſt ? Quæ verba non ſenſuum? Qui ſenſus non victoriæ? Ori- 
pines, Methodius, Eufebius, Apollinaris, multis verſuum milli- 
us ſcribunt adversis Celſum & Porphyrium. Confiderate qui- 
bus argumentis, & quim lubricis problematibus, diaboli ſpiritu 
contexta ſubvertant: Et quia interdum coguntny loqui, non 
quod ſentiunt; ſed quod neceſſe eſt, dicunt adversũs eos qui 
dicuntur eſſe Gentiles. Taceo de Latinis Scriptoribus, Ter- 
tulliano, Cypriano, Minutio, Victerino, Lactantio, Hilario, ne 
non tam me defendifle, quim alios videar accusäſſe. Pauham 
Apoſtolum proferam, quem quotieſquumque 82 videor mihi 
non verba audire, ſed tonitrua. Legit Bxifto ejus, & maxi- 
me ad Romans, ad Galatas, ad Epheſios, in quibus totus in 
certamine poſitus eſt; & videbitis eum in teſtimoniis quæ ſu- 
mit de veteri Teſtamento, quam artifex, quam prudens, quam 
diſiimulator fit ejus quod agit. Videntur quædam verba funpli- 
cia, & quaſi innocentis hominis ac rufticani z & qui facere nec 
declinare noverit infidias : ſed quoguumque reſpexeris, fulmina 
ſunt. Heret in cauftd, capit omne qu terigertt : tergum ver- 
tit, ut ſuperet: fugam' ſimulat, ut occidat. Calumniemur. ergo 
illum, atque dicamus ei: Teſtimonia quibus contra - Judzos vel 
cæteras hæreſes uſus es, aliter ifi fuis Joche, aliter in tuis Epi- 
ſtolis ſonant. Videmus exemipla captiva, ſervierunt tibi ad * 
Qoriam, quæ fais in voluminfbus non dimicant. Nonne 1003 
loquitur cum Salvatore; aliter foris, aliter domi loquimur? 
*Furbz parabolas, * diſtipuli audiunt veritatem. Propanit Phari- 
eis Dominus quæſtiones, & non "edifſerit. © Allud "qt; docere 
diſcipulum, aliud adverſarium vincere. Hieron. A 010g. pro 
Elb. adv; Jovinian. ad Pammach. Ed. Bened. r 
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prejudices, let us go on farther with Jerum, 


E ſelecting the moſt obnoxious Expreſſions, and 


ſecing wherher all that Fraud and Iniquity is 


W intimated by them, which our Author out of 


pure good Nature and Charity ſuggeſts. Non 


. quod ſentiunt; ſed quod neceſſe eſt dicunt. In our 


Author's Tranſlation, they alleag d againſt the 


= Gentiles, not what they believd, but what they 
hought neceſſary. Voù obſerve our Author is 

W railing here againſt Fraud and Inſincerity, and 
pet aiſpenſes with both in himſelf, in extraQ- 
ing this very paſſage of St. Ferom. For the 
ext of the Father is really this. Interdum co- 
W guntur equi non quod ſentiunt : ſed quod neceſſe 
%, dicunt adversus eos qui dicuntur eſſe Gentiles, 
hey are forc'd ſometimes wor 70 ſpeak whas 
hey think; but they ſay what is neceſſary (in 
thoſe circumſtances) againſt thoſe who are call A 
W Gentiles, The words interdum and coguntur our 
Author induftriouſly drops, that the Fathers 
may be thought always ro ſpcak on theſe oc- 
caſions not what they believe, and without any 
ſort of Force, but by inclination and choice. 
This is not the firſt time that poor St. Ferom 


has been mangled and miſrepreſented; the Di/- 
courſe on Freethinking, (ome years ago, fell un- 
der the ſharp rebuke of Phileleutherus Lipfienſys « 
on this very account. But now behold the 
Conſtruction and Inference. The holy Fathers 
did not think themſelves oblig'd to [peak the Truth; 


u Part, II. P- do. Ed. 6. | 
1 8 they 
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fiction was deſignd to be dull, inſipid, and 
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they thoughi by. Occonomy they might ſay ane 
thing and mean the contrary. The ſtinging Re- 
fiction of this Sentence upon the Fathers, is 
plainly this, that they did not always ſpeak : 
the Truth, or their own Sentiments of things. 2 
He makes no allowance, you fee, for the 1c» 
veral ways of nat ſpeaking the Truth and their 
own Sentaments, aud therefore unleſs the Re- 


impertinent, he muſt make no diſlinction be- 5 
tween them in Crime and Exception, and 
23 it on theſe very wiſe and judicious W 
rinciples. 1/f, That on no occaſion you mult 
ſay one thing and mean another. 2d. That 
at all times, and in all places, and to all Per- 
ſons you muſt ſpeak the Truth. En cor Zeno. 
doit! en jecur Craictts! So that according to 
principle the firſt; thoſe fine Oratorical Tropes, 
Allegories, Ironies, and Hyperbolies muſt all 
be baniſh'd as wicked and abominable; for 
Allegory has its name, quia W ZAA0 prey. anogend, 
NNO NN you, / ſays one 3 and means another. 
Irony, * cam per 14 ditimus, contrarium hy 
namus, when we ſpeak one thing, and ſignify t 
contrary, And an Hyperbole, quia Y nempe ve- 
ritatis limites excedimus, becauſe we exceed the 
bounds of Truth (in it.) For the ſame reaſon, 
thouſands of Proverbs, not eng the Scrip 


w Voſſi laing Orat, Lib. 4. Gp. 11, 
x Tbid. Cap. 9. 


ö Ibid. Cap. 12. F. 9. 
tural, 
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W tural, the Fables of Efops Thal, Avienns, 
& muſt all be abhorrd and 2 as ſinful and 
= fraudulent. Theſe perhaps will be faid to be 
& wild and Romantick Conſequences, yet wild 
as they are, they are ſuch as my Author's am- 
viguous and indetcrminate Phraſts will bear; 
and ſure I may take the liberty of drawing 
cout ſuch on one ſide, when he has been pleas d 
to be! as wild and Romantick in his on the 
other. Now for principle the ſecond, Ac 
cording to this, no Arguments may ever be 
usd by Diſputants ad Hominem, that is, in Mr. 
Lactes words. #0 preſs. a Man with Conſe es 
UW dan from his ou Principles and Conceſſions. Be- 
& cauſc here they do not ſpeak their own in- 
ward Sentiments, ſed quod necefſe eff, what the 
nature and circumſtances of Diſpute oblige 
them to. According to this, we may never 

diſſemble, diſguiſe our thoughts, nor ue any 
fictions to Children, Madmen, lapertjnents; 
and Enemies, and in ſhort, on no occaſion, 


Perſons Whatever, may we venture to practiſe 
any Feints, Reſerves, or Ambiguitics i in words 
or actions. Which yet is fully; proy d. nor 
only to be: lawful, but commendable in many 


Ur. Bell. &. hat * * n on © 
e . Cap. wary ne, 


þ Not. in Puffend. 9 1513, * 


under no fort. of Circumſtances, and to no 


Caſes, by Grotins 2. Puffendorf* and Barbeyras b. 
And what is ſtil more weprizingy our Author 
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himſelf, in another patt of his Book e, allows Bl 
and contends for the ſame thing. Tho 
Speech, ſays he; was given Men to com- 
% municate-their' thoughts, and tis generally 
for their common good, that Men  ſbould 
e ſpeat as they think, yet this common good Bl 
9 preſeribes certain Reſtrictions. Deceiving an 
« Enemy in a juſt War either by words or 
4 actions, if it tends to bring about the end 
© of the War, is certainly a Duty; and 
«the ſame Reaſon obliges People riot to keep 
<' thoſe Promiſes, tho' ſworn to, which they 
* have been forc'd to make to Robbers and 
% Thieves. Friendſhip will ſometimes 
* oblige Men to deceive People, when it ma- 
* nifeſtly tends to their good, and none are 
* prejudic'd by it; and all practice it with re- 
< lation to Children, Sick People, and Men 
4 in paſſion. - Muſt he not be an ill Man in- 
te deed, who would not ſave an innocent Per- 
4 ſon, by telling his Purſuer 4 falſbood? This 
4 ig a Duty he owes to both the Purſuer and 
1 Purſued. And if Men (as none ſcruple it) 
« may bid their Servants ſay they are not at 
«home, why may they not, when ſilence 
will be interpreted to their prejudice, de- 
« ceive impertinent People, in ſuch matters 


«where they have no concern? n 


Quo tencam vulius thutantem Trates f, 
e Chap. 13. _ 
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So that it ſeems the whole Oec of the 


Fathers, as here repreſented, may at laſt a- 
mount to no higher breach of Truth and E- 
quity, than what is caſily juſtified from com- 
mon eſtabliſh'd rules of Rhetorick, Logick, 
and Ethicks; and now the Objector is juſt 
W where he firſt begun, he has not advanc d one 
W ſtep in the proof of his Charge againſt the Fa- 


thers, and may e'en perplex and rack his in- 


g vention for extraneous evidence of their Fraud, 
ſince he finds their Confeſſions will prove no- 
ching criminal againſt them. 


II. 


AND there was nothing ſd ſatred, that could 
eſcape being chang'd either in whole or in part d. 
Very ſevere, ſarcaſtical, and comprehenſive tru- 
ly! Nothing excepted from change and cor» 
ruption, tho' ever ſo ſacred! Tis well for us 
Chriſtians that the Charge is deliver'd in ge- 
nerals, otherwiſe perhaps it might have made 
{ome ill impreſſion on the Reader, and the 
Prieff have been put to the difficult task of a 
particular Anſwer. But, pray, let the Reader 
obſerve in this place, the ſudden tranſition and. 
artful variation in ſtyle. He ſays not a word 
of particular Fathers concern'd in this and the 
tollowing Forgeries. And yet the connexion 
of this and the Sentence preceding requires 


d Chriſtianity as old c. p. 142. Ed, $0, 
ä — "ſl | that 
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that what is alledg'd,, ſhould: at leaſt be under. 
ſtood of no other Perſons, but the Fathers. 
So that the latent Scheme and Artifice here is 
to cheat and delude the Reader by a fly Hm 


endo, without directly hazarding his own ve- 
racity and credit. 


W#eLLi, but to, make good this general 
Charge, ſome particular inſtances of Forgery 
are alledg d. Even the Canons of the 
Cuumcil of Nice, as well as the Canons of ether 
Councils have been falſiſ d. Surprizing and per- 
tinent Diſcovery ! Our Author brings nothing 
either new or ae proprio but Inference and Ap- 
plication. The thing and ſtory it ſelf has been 
known for many Years, but he is the firſt that 
attempts to prove a general corruption from 
particular Inſtances, and, throws the fault of 
all upon the Holy Fathers. Allowing ſome 
few Canons of Councils to be falſify'd. Lask 
him, by whom were they fallify'd? Not by 
the Fathers. Daille himſelf does not offer to 
charge them with, this, tho' he is the Man that 
furniſhes our Author with all theſe materials. 
He tells us from Srmond the Jeſuit that the 
44th Canon of the 47h Council of Carthage 
in 398 was fallify'd. But by whom ? By Gra- 
tian a Monk and Canoniſt of the 12tþ Cen- 
tury in his Book of Decretals*. Again, he 


e Canon erat Concilii Carthaginenſis quarti. Clericus ne c- 
mam nutriat; nec barbam radat, Hic Canon in Decretalibus fic 
: muti- 
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ſays that the 24 Canon of the 1/ Comncil of 
Orange Was falſify'd. By whom? By the ſame 
Gratin t. The (ame Information docs he give 
us of ſeveral other Canonss; that Gratian had 
taken the liberty to alter their genuine form, 
and to ſuit them to the Principles and Pra- 


mutilatus recitatur s Si quis ex clericis mum 'velaxaverit, anathe 
ma fit. Cur ? Quia nimirum (inquit Sirmondus) Pefguam contra 
canonem radi à clericis barba capit, canonem qui vetaret, extare 
non placuit. Dallæus de Uſu Patr. Cap. 4. 

Canon erat (eodem cr Sirmondo ex 'Manuſcriptis Libris 
auctore) Arauſicanæ 1. nod negant chriſma ſemel in B 
tiſmo acceptum repeti pofiek neceſſe et. Gritianus Canonem fic 
effingit, ac fi plant contra affirmaret Chriſmatis repetitionem 
eſſe neceſſariam. | | | | 
g Canon erat Trullanus xxxv1. Renowvantes, que à CL Patri- 
bus in hac a Dev conſervand & 'regi4 urbe, &c. cunſtituta ſunt, 
DECERNIMUS, wut thronus CPus equalia privilegia cum antique 
Rome throno obtineat, & in Ecclefraſlicis, ut ille, rebus, maguiſi at, 
ut qui fit ſecundus poft illum. hunc quoque Solertiſſimus 
Gratianus ad , ſui ſteculi guſtum ita temperavit; Renovantes (in- 
quit) Sancti CP. decreta Concilii, PETIMUs, ut CP Sedes fi mi- 
lia privilegia, que fuperior Roma habet, accipiat; oN TAMEN 
in Eccleſiaſticis rebus magnificetur, ut illa ; Sed bac ſecunda poſt 
illam exiflens pritts quam Alexandrina ſedes numeretur. Liquet 
Gratianum JuRE illo ſuo (quod ei tribuit Sirmondus) hic quo- 
que uſum eſſe; jure ſeilicet quidvis pro re Romana mentiendi 
hngendique : quo & alibi uſus eſt non ſemel: ut cum canonem * 
Synodi Carthag, IV, fimpliciter vetantem, ne mulier, quamvis 
dota, aliguot baptizare Prefiemat : ipſe ne ſuos pulſaret, qui mu- 
Heri, etiam indoctæ, baptizandi j neceſſitate concedunt, ad- 


jus in 
hibita exceptione ita callidè diluit; Mulier, car abi & 
ſancta, wviros in corrVtntu docere, wel aliquot baptizare non pra- 
ſumat, x is neceſſitate cogente. Eandem artem alibi in mollien- 
do Milevitanorum Patrum - canone -adKibet, qum quod Ii olim 
ſimpliciter & abſolutè decreyefant, exeommunicandos 8 
trans mare appellaſſent, ipſe cum exceptiong ſic recitat ? a4 
tranſmarina autem, qui it appellanduin, à ml au A- 
fricam in communionem F inanar, N forte Romanum fm ap- 
fellaverit. Pluza alia funt exempla, 5 
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Rice of the Church of Rome in his own time. 
But not one ſingle Inſtance of ſuch falſification 
does he ever produce in the Holy Fathers. 


As to the Canons of the Council of Nice in 
particular, I aſſure him not only that they ſuffer'd 
no falſification from the Holy Fathers, but that by 
many of them they were very induſtriouſly pre- 
1ſerv'd and vindicated from it. A whole Council 
of Biſhops at Carthage A. D. 419 h. made a ſtrict 
ſearch and inquiry for authentick Copies of 
thoſe very Canons, and receivd them from 
Conſtantinople and Alexanaria with Epiſtles from 
Atticus and Cyril preſiding at that time in thoſe 
great Scesi, Beſides thefe Rufnus k, Theodores, 
Gelaſius Cyxicenusm, and the Verſions of Dio- 
nyſius, and Jſidore mention and repreſent no other 
Canons of Nice than thoſe which are truly 
genuine. 


Tuer he goes on. And thoſe forg'd Canons 
of Nice the Popes for many Ages imposd on the 
' Chriſtian le go genuine. It's plain from hence 
that our wiſe Author knows little or nothing 
about the forg'd Canons. The forg'd Canons 
of Nice properly ſo call'd were not ſo much 


h Council. Harduin, Tom. 1. p. 1244. 
1 Ibid. p. 944. 945. Fabric. Biblioth. Græc. Tom. 1. Lib. 
3 1 p. 366. | 2 : a 
E Hiſt, Eccl. Lib. 11. cap. 7. 
1 Hiſt. Ecel. Lib. 1. cap. 8. 
m Act, Conc, Nicen, Lib. z. cap. 31.  . . 
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as heard of in Europe before the Year 1560, 
and ſome Years after that in Pope Pius the 4th's 
time Baptiſta a Jeſuit brought them to Rowe 
from Alexandria, and from his Arabick Manu- 
ſcript Piſanus publiſh'd them in Latin firſt; 
after him with additional ones Franciſcus Tur- 
rianus, and in the Year 1645 Abraham Ecchel- 
lenſis publiſh'd them and many other ſpurious 
Conſtitutions of Nice in a Latin Tranſlation, 
& likewiſe. Laſtly, in the Year 1673. our excel- 
E lent and learned Bp. Beveriage gave us an ac- 
count and Tranſlation of Foſephus Agyptiuss 
Arabick Verſion and Paraphraſe of the ſame 
Canons, with very curious Annotations upon 
them. This is the true and authentick Hiſto- 
ry of the forgd Canons, which are ſaid to 
have been imposd for many Ages by the Popes on 
= he Chriſtian World, ECT | 


Bor to be fair and ingenuous with my Au— 
thor, there is, I allow, an old Story of the 
Nicene Canons, which it is not impoſlible for 
him to allude to, tho' with much confuſion and 
error; which is this. In the Year418, Zo+ 

ſimus Biſhop of Rome on occaſion of a late Ap- 
peal of one Apiarius an African. Presbyter to 
him, ſent Fauſtinus a Biſhop, and Philippus and 


n Job. Ludolph. Hiſt. Ethiap. Lib. 3. cap. 4 N*. 29. Bever. ad 
Pandect. Can. p. 211. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. Tom. 11. Lib, 6. cap. 


4. p. 364. | | | ; | 
: God. Can, Eccl. Afric. ap. Harduin. Conc. Tom. 1. p. 941. 
Cave HiR, Litter. Vol. 2. p. 155. Buddei Iſagog. p. 893, 
| 5 Aſellus 
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Aſellus two Presbyters as his Legates, with a MW 
Commonitorium or Mandate to the African Coun. We 
cil aſſembled at that time in Carthage. Among i 
other particulars of this Commonitorium, there 
was one in the higheſt degree offenſive tothe 
African Biſhops, concerning Appeals from all 
other Provinces to the Bifhop of Rome. Zaþ WM 
mus alledg'd for this extraordinary Prerogative 
of the Roman Sce the Canons of Nice, which 
afterwards prov'd to be not the Canons of Nite 
but of Sardica. This is the Story, which it is 
not impoſſible, I ſay, for our Author to al. 
Jude to, when he charges the Canons of Nice 
with falſiſication, and the Popes of. Rowe with 
impoſing them on the Chriſtian World for 
many Ages. I am the more inclin'd to think 
this was his meaning, becauſe Daillen has ti. 
ken particular notice of it to the ſame purpoſe, 
cho' with much more exactneſs and propriety, 


a nnd Oo mg oe tRr @” £, 
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Bur to. cut off any pretence or retreat of 
this kind, I will lay open this affair without 
any gloſs or diſguiſe. It is then an indiſpu- 
table fact indeed, that Zoſmus did alledge to 
the African Bithops the Canons of Surlica un- 
der the Name and Title of Nicene. But / 

J cannot underſtand, by what propriety of 
Speech Zoſimus can be ſaid on this account to 
falſify the famous Candus of Nice. To falſify is 
certainly to alter, corrupt, and disfigute the 
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Canons 
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Canons, with reſpect to Subſtance and Form. 

Now nothing like this is committed by Zei- 
nus either in Nicene or Sardican Canons. They. 
both continued juſt as they were from the be- 
ginning, without being either cnlarg'd or di- 
miniſh'd. Therefore the moſt that Zoſimus 
S ought to be charg'd with is a Miſquotation 


with regard to title, common to numberleſs 
Writers Antient and Modern, by accidental 
miſtake. 24. There is no ſort of proof. of 
evidence from Hiſtory, that goſimus cited them 
in this manner with deſign to impoſe upon o- 
thers. The contrary ſeems very clear, that 
Zoſimus himſelf was led into an error by the 
Collection of Canons then publiſh'd and re- 
ceiv'd at Rome. In the Year 1675. Paſchaſius 
Lueſnel produc'd in a large Appendix to the 
Works of Leo the Great, an old Collection of 
Roman Canons ſuperior in Antiquity to that 
of Dionyſus Exiguus, which contains the Nicene 
and Saraicap Canons joyn'd together without 
diſtinction, making the whole number 46. 


The Title at the head in the MSS. is, Canones 


Niceni Concilii ſub titulis 46. This Collection 
of Canons Queſuel in a learned Diſſertation 
upon it 9 ſhews Was that which Pope Innocent 


q Aſſerimus hon alios canones 3 Romani Eccleſia Innocen- 
ti ætate ſuſcepto?,, ſuoque habuiſſe inſertos Codici, quam qua. 
vel Niceni reverà erant, vel pro Nicanis habebantur, eiſque ac- 
tnſebantur à Romanis, eo modo quo in noſtro codice repræ- 
ſentantur. Pweſnel. Diſſertat. 12. Cap. 2. | 

Fatilè igitur in eam ſententiam inclino, Romanum Codicem 


a Nics- 
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and Zoſimus made uſe of; and from hence he 
accounts for the falſe quotations of the Nicene 
and Sardican Canons by thoſe two Biſhops of 
Rome. Yueſnel's Hypotheſis and Arguments 
have had ſo much weight in the learned World, 
that Fabricius" does not ſcruple to acquieſce 


3 Nicænæ Sardicenſiſque Synodorum temporibus ad uſque Inno- 
centii Zoſimique ætatem, nullos alios Canones regulaſque Ec- 
clefialticas complexum eſſe præter Nicæni Sardicenſiſque Con- 
cilii Canones; neque Sardicenſes in illo locum habuiſſe, niſi 
quia pro Nicænis habiti ſunt, eorumque nomine veſtiti, ac eit 
fine ulla diſtinctiane ſuljundti. Id. Ibid. 

Ex plurtbus priſcorum Romæ Epiſcoporum Epiſtolis, atque 
ex Canonibus in Africam a Zofimo Papa miſſis ſub Nicænorum 
Canonum nomine, quamvis Sardicenſes eos ſuiſſe jam in con- 
feſlo fit, ceftum penè hactenus fuit apud eruditos, Romanam 
Eccleſiam wutriuſgue concilii canones habuiſſe ſibi invicem vel in- 
mixtos vel ſubjectos fine ulla diſtinctionis inter utroſque not ; cum- 
que novatores Zoſimo affectati mendacii ac meditate impoſfture 
crimen procacibus verbis impingere præſumpſerunt, nihil me- 
lius noſtri habuere, quam ut modefti faterentur pro Nicznis 
Canonibus Sardicenſes ab illo habitos, & aſſererent d ex e 
profectum, ut ſcribit Marca, quod ea tempeſtate Canones 'Nicani 
& Sardicenſes in eodem wolumine deſeripti efſent nullo diſcrimine 
adbibito, ſub titulo Cananum Nicenorum. Probabilis quidem con- 
jectura, fi vetuſti codicis auctoritate niteretur, qui nondum e- 
merfit e tenebris. — Sed nunc tandem codex integer prodit in 
lucem, ejuſque ope probabilis Catholicorum Scriptorum con? 
jectura in certum jam evadit Argumentum. Id. Cap. 4. 


r Supereſt, ut notitiam collectionum Latinarum, quam 
miſi, ſubjungam, atque ita capiti huic de Canonipus Eccleſia- 
ſticis finem imponam. 

Pro antiquiſſimà omnium habendus Codex Canonum Eccle- 
fie Romanæ, quem ex Codice duplici, Oxonienſi per Edvar- 
aum Bernhardum tranſmiſſo, ac Thuaneo primus * ce 
berrimus Vir Paſchaſius Queſncllus cum Leonis Magni operibus 
Pariſ. 1675. 4. & Lugd. 1700. fol. Hic nempe ipſi videtur 
codex, cujus ut antiquioris Dionyſius Exiguus meminit, & cujus 
conſuſione teſtatur ſe impulſum, ut novam ipſe Canonum edi- 
tonem adornaret. In hoc Canon Vicefimus Nicænus preter- 

us, 
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in them, and Budadeus is very inclinable to do 
the ſameſ.. So that we. muſt not charge at 
random either Innocent or Zoſimus with fraud, 
but the antient Collector of Roman Canons 
whoever he was, with confuſion and negli- 
gence: The ſame Anſwer will ſerve to take 
off all Daille's objections againſt Leo the Great. 
He too like Zoſimus his Predeceſſor, had quo- 
ted in an Epiſtle* to the Emperor Theodoſius, a 
Sardican Canon for a Nicene, deceiv'd it is cer- 
tain, in the ſame manner by his Roman Col- 
Iction of Canons. And it is more than pro- 
bable, that if Daillè himſelf had livd to ſee, 
what the learned Queſuel has produc'd and 
argued on this Subject, he would not have 


3 


miſſns, & Canones Sardicenſes cum Nicenis ita [end rr extant, ut 
Canones Nicenos numeret 46, vel 47. ut in ice Atrebatenſi, 
yel, ut in MS. Oxonienf, 48. Hinc Sardicenſes pro Nicenis lau- 
dat Innorentius 1. (A. 416. defunctus) qui ſolos etiam Nicenos 
Canones 3 Romani Reeleſia receptos alibi teſtatur ; pro Sardicenſi 
viciſsim Nicænum Canonem adfuzit Ferrandus Diaconus; qui 
de re, & quomodo Codex ille novis ſubinde incrementis ſub In- 
. mcentio, Ceſi mo, Cæleſtino, & Leone Magno fuerit auctus, & ex- 
? creverit in illam Capp. 98. magnitudinem, conſulere juvabit 
; Pr. LO Biblioth. Grec, Tom. 11. Lib. 6. cap. 1. 
p. 59, 60. 8 an. Tag 
Jam ante Dionyſii exigui verſionem canonum Eecleſiæ Ori- 
p entalis, novamque collectionem, quæ ſeculo ſexto prodiit, & de 
a qua deinceps dicemus, codicem quendam canonum in Eccleſia 
Romani receptum fuiſſe, poſitum hodiè apud Viros eruditiſſi- 
, mos eſt extra controverſiam. Imo Codicem huncce antiquum Ec- 
. cleſiææ Romanæ ex tenebris tandem erutum in lucem egos | 
& enm Leonis Magni operibus edidit Paſchaſius Rueſnellus, cujus 
& peculiaris de Codice canonum Ectlefie Romans ommum, qui bu- 
cuſque prodierunt antiguiſſi no, nunc primum in lucem edito, ex- 
tat Diſſertatio Ac. Budde I/agoge p. 757, 758. | 
Fpiſt. 40. Ed. Qxe/nel, & ap. Harduin, Conc. Tom 2. p. 23, 26. 
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wrote ſome things which now appear in his 
Book, nor have fill/d his head with ſo many 


ſuſpicions and jealouſies. 
As to the impoſing theſe or any other forg d 
Canons of Nice on the Chriſtian, World for 
many Ages, tis nothing but Dream and Chi- 
mæra. This 1 have proy'd before of one ſort 
of Canons, and the ſame is apparent with re- 
gard to the caſe before us. The: Sardican Ca- 
nons were not made till the Year 357, and in 
the Vear 419, whatever cheat or impoſture had 
paſs'd about them, was all diſcover'd and ſet 
aſide. Where now ſhall we reckon the many 
Ages of this reigning Impoſture in the Chriſtian 
World, between the Years 347 and 419? Be- 
ſides it is plain, that the Sardican Canons were 
never impos'd at all for Nicene on the Greek or 
African Churches. The African Council tells 
Boni face Succeſſor of Zoſimus in 419. Luam- 
vis plurimos codices legeremus, nuſquam in Nita- 
0 Concilio in Latinis Codicibus legimus, quemad- 
modum in ſupradicto Cummonitorio mae direcis 
ſunt. Tho we have read, (ay they, many Co 
pies, yet do we no where find in the Latin (ob- 
taining in Africa) Copies of the Nicene Council 
and its Canons, what is quoted and urg d from 
thence in the Commonitorium mention d  above*. 
From whence it is clear, that the African Bi- 


t Epiſt. Conc, Afﬀric, ad Bonifagium ap, Harduin. Cone. Tom. 
I. p. 943. | ee e n 
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cops had always preſervd the gurdican Canons 
Adidtinct from thoſe of Nice, and had nevet been 
perſuaded by the Biſhops of ume to confound 
the one With the other. So in the Eaft we 
find, that A#ficas* Biſhop of uff antinopls ſent to 
the African Council a genuine Copy of the 
Canons of Nice, without intermixtute of thoſe 
of Sardica, and his Letter ſhews, that he had 
heard nothing of Papat Impoſitions in this te- 
ſpect. Neither was there any inſtance of foot- 
ſtep of it in the Meſtern Churches any farther 
than Rome. And Qurſnel has ſpent a Whole 
Chapter® in the Differration mention'd above, 
to ſhew, that the Church of Rome had a Code 
or Book of Canons peculiar to it felf, diſtinct 
from thar of any other, which 1 do not find 
that the antient Popes attempred ever to im- 
poſe upon othet Churches. So that I leave 
the Reader to judge who is guilty of the great- 
eſt Impoſition, the antient Popes of Rome, or 
ove make Dem.” +> + oft 
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thing which is deſign'd to enforce and 'aggra- 
vate its charge, muſt ſerve to extenuate and 
ſpoil it. Alteration in Liturgies is a Crime 
15 ſcems) with our Author, the more heinous 
and unpardonable, becauſe they are things of 
daily uſe ; whereas on the contrary, for this 
very reaſon there is not any Crime or Forge: 
ry at all in it. It appears indeed ſuthciently 
from Goarx, Mabillon y, Le Nourry*, Renaudot', and 
others, that the inticnc Othces of Churches 
have not continued pure and free from addi: 
tions and variations. But this does not prove 
any Fraud or Forgery in the caſe. Liturgics 
were fram'd at firſt by the Spiritual Governors 
of the Church, for the uſe and ſervice of par- 
ticular Churches, and this was a power which 
every Biſhop of the Church was inveſted with, 
that is, no one Biſhqp or ſet of Biſhops as ſuch 
had any more Right or Authority to uſe it 
than another. Therefore, if any Publick Of. 
fice' had been introduc'd by any Biſhop or -Bi- 
ſhops at one time, this was not a neceſſary 
Form and Preſcription to the Biſhops of all 
ſucceeding Ages, but they by Epiſcopal Au. 
thority were ſtill left at liberty to vary and 
improve at diſcretion, as occaſions. and exi- 
gencies ſhould require. Thus 7h arc cold "that 


Y .IEnchifeg) Gree 8. TY 6001363 Gi Bl Hain 
y Liturg. Gallican. 745 
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Gelaſ 4s Biſhop of Rome, in the fifth Century, | 
alter d the Roman Liturgy Which had been in 
Uſe before his time, and that Gregory after him, 
in the 6th Century, made Alterations in the 
Form of Gelaſius. Vet did neither Gelaſius nor 
Gregory incur any Charge of Forgery, -becauſe 
what they did, they did in the publick View, 
and for the Uſe of the Publick, and by a juſt 
and equal Authority. The Caſe is the! ſame 
with reſpe& to the Greek Church, Suppoſe 
that Baſil or Chryſoftom drew up and publiſh- 
ed Liturgical Forms for the Uſe of the Greek 
Churches, and that theſe Liturgical Forms in 
after Ages receiv'd Alterations from the Biſhops 
their Succeſſors. Where was the Fraud and 
Forgery in all this? Both Baſil and Chry/oftom, 
and all their Succeſſors, acted equally in this 
Reſpect as Governors of the Church; and the 
Forms and Rituals of this kind are not to 
be conſider d as private Writings, but as publick. 
Offices, to ſerve as general Rules to the Wor- 
ſhip of whole Churches, and therefore'obliged - 
to ſubmit to the Changes and Regulations of 
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1- WH thoſe who preſide as Directors in thoſe Church- 
des. To bring the Caſe till nearer home. 
How many ſeveral Reviews and Corrections 


at 
* 


has the Engliſh Liturgy undergone. from King 
Edward the VIth. to the preſent Time. And 
yet no Injury has been done to the firit. 

Compilers; nor can any juſt Cenſures and 
Reflections be caſt u pon their Succeſſots * 


| Inevitably fall on the Governors who made 


one another. The latter may proceed from | 
want of Knowledge or Judgment, but the for- 


entire to Poſterity, who were not preciſely tied 
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this Account. If indeed itſhould happen, that | 
After-Alterations are of ſuch a Nature a8 di- 
realy to corrupt the true Doctrine and Wor- 
ſhip, and manifeſtly tend to it, then are the7ß 
certainly culpable, and without Authority; and 
the Blame and ill Con{ of them muſt 


them. But ſtill, even theſe Alterations are not 
properly to be charged with Forgery and Fraud, 
but with Error or ition. Theſe are 
Crimes very different, and eaſily ſeparable from | 


mer from a bad and corrupt Diſpoſition. 1 
conclude this Head in the Words of the learned | 
Mr. Bingham and Renaudot. The firſt ſays e, 
The very Liberty which every Biſhop had to 
frame the Liturgy of his own Church, was one 
Reafon why none of theſe are now remaining 
perfect and entire, as they were at firſt com- 
poſed for the Uſe of ſuch a particular Church. | 
For. the Defien of them being only for the | 
Uſe of ſuch a particular Church, there was | 
no great Reaſon to be very ſolicitous either to 
communicate and diffuſe the Knowledge of 
them to other Churches, or to preſerue them 


up to the Uſe of them, but might frame others at 
their nm Diſcretion. The latter makes this ve- 
ry juſt and wiſe Obſervation; Publicis Eccleft- | 
- © Antiq. Chriſt, Book 13. Chap. 5. Sect. 3. 
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um o cis Sacramentalibus adaita eſſe ſequentibus 
( /eculis ea, qua omnium communt conſenſn inter ſa- 
Sr: rccitabantur, interpolatio mor eff, ſe ad us 
ſum cujuſque temporis accommodatio, public 
Autoritate, non privato cujuſcunque conſtlio, 
aut per fraudem facial. 


| IV. 


= Nay even the Creeds themſelves, tb thought 
5 be the ſacred Depoſitum of the Faith, have 
had the ſame fate*®, Here again we ſee the 
ſame juſtneſs and propriety of thought, as' iri 
the article above. The Creeds, as he ſays, 
have had the ſame fate with the Liturgies ini 
alterations, and this is interpreted audacious 
Preſumption and Forgery, becauſe they were 
thought the ſacred Depoſitum of the Faith. 
What is the meaning of the ſacred Depoſitum 
of the Faith, is not caſy to determine. Hows 
ever I gueſs, that this phraſe is to ſignify, that 
Creeds were thought to contain all the neceſ- 
ſary articles of Faith, and then the Iniquity 
of altering the Creeds is to lie in altering and 
varying the neceſſary Articles of Faith. This 
is the only Sence of the words which 1 can 
apprehend to be pertinent to our Author's pur- 
poſe, and therefore muſt take it for granted 


| 


| 


d Difſertat. de Liturg. Orient. Orig. & Autorit. Cap. f. 
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in the preſent Remark.” And as to the truth 
of what our Author advances under this Con- 
ſtruction, it is all imaginary, groundleſs, and 
unwarrantable. The notion has been lately 
confuted by an excellent Writer of our ownf, 
| and therefore I.chuſe to return my anſwer 
| at preſent to it in his words and Arguments, 
1 as being perfectly clear, rational, and agree- 
able to Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity. © Creeds were 
© never intended to contain, as it were, a 
* certain quantity of Faith, as neceſſary to 
© bring Men to Heaven, and no more than 
ce is-neceſlary. Were this the caſe, all Creeds 
«« ought preciſely to have conſifled of an equal 
*© number of Articles, and the ſame indivi- 
« dual Articles: whereas there are no two 
c Creeds any where to be found which an- 
*« {wer to ſuch exactneſs. A plain Argument 
«that the Church in forming of Creeds early 
and late went upon no ſuch view, but up- 
te on quite another principle. The deſign of 
* all was, to keep up as ſtrictly as poſlible 
cc the whole Compages or Fabrick of the 
„ Chriſtian Faith as it ſtands in Scripture. And 
ec if any part came to be attack'd, they were 
ce then to bend all their cares to ſuccour and 
« relieve that part, in order ſtill to ſecure the 
« whole. Some few of the main Stamina, of 
e chicf lines were taken care of from the firſt, 


De. Waterland's Critical Hiſtory of the Athanaſian Creed p. 
285. &c, Edit. 24. . 
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and made up the firſt Creeds: particularly | 


the Doctrine of the Trinity briefly hinted, 
and ſcarce any thing more, becauſe the form 
of Baptiſm led to it. As to other Articles, 
or larger Explications of This, They came 
in occaſionally, according as This or That 
part of the Chriſtian Faith ſeem d.moſt to 
be endanger d, and to require preſent Relief. 
And as This varicd in ſeveral Countries, or 
Churches, (ſome. being more diſturbed than 
others, and ſome + with one kind of Hereſy, 


others with another) ſo. the, Creeds likewile 


varied ; ſome inſiſting particularly upon. This 
Article, others upon. That, as. need required, 
and all till endeavouring to keep, up and 
maintain one whole and intire Syſtem of 
the Chriſtian Faith, according to the true 
and full meaning of ſacred Writ. There is 
nothing more in it than the very nature and 
circumſtance of the Thing neceſlarily leads 
to, I may illuſtrate the caſe a little farther 
by an eaſy parallel between matters of Faith. 
and matters of Practice. The ſum of Chri- 
ſtian Practice is contain'd.. in Two brief 
Rules, To love God, and to love one's Neigh- 
bour; which comprehend all. No. one needs 
more than This; nor indeed can there be any 
thing, more, But then. a perverſe, Man may 
poſſibly underſtand by Cod, not the true God, 
the God of Jeus and Chriſtians, but ſome 
other of his own deviſing, or ſuch as has 
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of courſe be neceſſary to preſerve the Eſſen 


And if duc care be taken in Both, t to make 


© been received by Pagans, or Hereticks: And 
He may underſtand by Neighl our one of his 
own Country only, or rrile, or Sect, or Fa 
mily. Well then, to obviate any ſuch me- 
thod of undermining Chriſtian Practice, it 
will be neceſſary to be a little more parti. 
cular than barely to lay down in brief, To 
love God, and one's Neighbour : We muſt add, 
The true God, the God of Fews and Chriſtians 
That very God and none elſe: And as to 
Neighbour, we muſt inſiſt upon it, that it 
means, not This or That Seer, Tribe, Part, 
&c. but all Mankind. And now our Ru: iſ 
of Practice begins to extend and inlarge it. 
ſelf beyond its primitive Simplicity; but not 
without reaſon. To proceed a little far- 
ther; Miftakes, and perverſe Sentiments may 
ariſe in the interpreting the word Love, ſo 
as thereby to evacuate and fruſtrate the 
Primary, and Fundamental Rule: To 'cort- 
rect and remove which, it may be neceſſa- 
ry ſtill farther to mlarge the Rule of Practice, 
and to branch it out into many other par- 
ticulars; which to mention would be need- 
leſs. Now .if ſuch a method as This will 


rials of Practice; let it not be thought ſtrange, 
if the like has been made uſe of t to preſerve 
the Eſſentials- of Faith. There is the ſame 
Reaſon, and the like occaſion for Both: 


« all 
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Wet all the Branches hang naturally upon the 
« Primary and Fundamental Rules, and to a- 
% dopt no foreign ones, as belonging thereunto 
when they really do not; then there is no- 
thing in this whole Affair but a juſt and 

« prudent Care about what moſt of all de- 
„ ſerves it, and ſuch as will be indiſpenſably 
required in every faithful Miniſter or Stew- 
« ard of the Myſteries of God. To return to 
T << our point in Hand: As more and more of 
the {ſacred Truths, in proceſs of Time, came 
(to be oppoſed, or brought in Queſtion ; fo 
Creeds have been inlarged in proportion; 
and an explicite Profeſſion of more and 
more Articles required of every Candidate 
for Baptiſm. And becauſe This was not 
« ſecurity ſufficient, ſince many might forget. 
« or not know, or not attend to what They 
had profeſs d in their Baptiſm (by Them- 
« ſelves or by their Suretics) it was found highs 
ly expedient, and neceſſary to inſert ane or 
% more Creeds in the ſtanding, and daily Of- 
« fices of the Church, to remind People of 
* That Faith which They had ſolemnly in- 

„ gaged to maintain, and to guard the unwary 
* againſt the wily Attempts of Hereticks to 
« pervert Them, This is the plain and true 
Account of Creed, and of Welt AF. in the. 
« Chriſtian Churches. * . 
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Ap in another place *, conſidering Creedy 
in a view ſomething different, the learned Au · 
thor ſpeaks thus. It is a Miſtake to ima. 
« gine that Creeds were, at firſt, intended to 
bl! « teach, in full and explzcizte Terms, all that 

| ce ſhould be neceſſary to be. belicvd by Chri- 
|| « ſtians. They were deſign'd rather for Hints 
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e and Minutes of the main Credenda, to be 
& recited by Catechumens before Baptiſm : And 
I e they were purpoſely contrived ſhort, that 
1 « They might be the more caſily retain d in 
U « Memory, and take up the leſs Time in re- 
i citing. Creeds, very probably, at firſt were 
ct ſo far from being Paraphraſes or Explications 
ce of the Form of Baptiſm, (or of Scripture 
% Texts) that they went no farther, or very 
e little farther, than the Form it ſelf; and 
« wanted as much Explaining and Paraphraſing, 
in order to be rightly and diſtin&ly under- 
ce ſtood, as any other Words, or Forms, could 
« do. Hence it was that the Catechumens were 
< to be inſtructed in the Creed, previouſly to 
< Baptiſm, for many Days together. Ferom 
e ſays, for forty Days, and particularly men- 
« tions the DoQrine of the Trinity as the Sub- 
«* ject, matter of Inſtruction for all that Time. 
| * The Authos of the | Apofoljcal  Confiigutions 
If gives us a Summary. of what the Catechw 
I * mens were generally taught, previouſly to 
% Baptiſm: And among the Heads of Inſtru- 
Sermon VIII. * 
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„ Aion. there: intimated, the firſt and principal 
relates to the Doctrine of the Trinity. 971 
of Feruſalem has left us a whole Courſe of 
e Catechetical Lectures, which He drew up for 
the uſc of thoſe that ſtood Candidates for 
„ Baptiſm: And There we find that He is ve- 
ry large and particular in explaining thoſe 
parts of the eed, which concern the Na- 
ture, Character, and Offices of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, Creeds would have been of 
„ ſmall aſe to Catechumens, without this Me- 
g thod of preparatory Inſtructions: And yet it 
© © (cems to have been ſolely for the uſe of Such 
that Creeds were originally intended; being 
« firſt uſed only in the Office of Baptiſzs, and 
* but by degrees taken in to make a part of 
« the common and daily Liturgies of the 
Church. From hence we ſee the reaſon 
hy Creeds were no larger, nor more expls- 
cite; being but a kind of Recapitulation of 
% what the Catechumen had been taught my 
te at large, the main Heads whercof were co 
* mitted to Memory, and publickly TECit 
and ſo became a Creed. A ſhort Summary" 
« of Credenda might Then be ſufficient. after 
the Catechumens had been fully and particu- 
« larly inſtruted in the Senſe of every Arti- 
« — I ſhall obſerve farther. that as Creed 
8 became gradually inlarged, it was: rather by 
e the Addition of e Articles (new I mean 
. . * to the Creeds, and their inſer- 


F tion 


Son, and the Holy Ghoſt. Baptiſm of Repen- 
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« tion into them, tho” believ'd by the Faith. 
« ful from the Beginning) than by a more ex. 
« plicize opening of the older, except in ſome 
« particular Caſes. The reaſon of which ſeems 
to be, that Explications of former Articles 
« might ordinarily be left to the Catechiſts to 
« ſupply by way of Catechetical Inſtruction, 
4 It was ſufficient for Creeds to have hinted 
« what was moſt Material, and to abound in 
« Matter, rather than in Words, to anſwer the 
« Uſe intended. As Hereſies gave occaſion, 
« new Articles were inſerted in, or added to 
& the Creeds; not that They were originally 
« of greater Importance than any other Arti- 
t cles omitted, but the Oppoſition made to 
t ſome Doctrines rendred it the more necel- 
« fary, to inſiſt upon an explicize Belief and Pro- 
ic feſſion of them. To inſtance in the Fers- 
« ſalem Creed, the oldeſt, it may be, of any 
«44 that is extant. The Article of the Tray 
« was undoubtedly in it from the Beginning, 
« and perhaps none other; and That expreſs d 
« thus briefly; 7 believe in God the Father, the 


« tance, Remiſſion of Sins, Catholick Church, 
« Reſurre&ion of the Fleſh, Life everlaſting, 
« are fo many new Articles, probably added 
« afterwards, as there was occaſion. The reſt 
« arc Inſertions and *Explications, giving a 
« more | particular. ' Deſcription of the Na 
ture, Character, and Offices eß the "Three 

aon „Per. 
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= « Pcrſons of the ever bleſſed Trinity: And pro- 
„ bably theſe Additions and Illuſtrations came 
in gradually, one. after another, as occaſion 
« ſerved, in oppoſition to the Attempts of 
ee Thoſe that cndeayourcd to alter, mutilate, 
corrupt, or miſrepreſent the Catbolick Faith, 
Other particulars there omitted may be as 
« neceſſary Points of Faith, as ſome. there 
mention d: But Thoſe were more particu- 
s latly neceſſary to be inſiſted on, at That Time, 
and in Thoſe Circumſtances., Which I the 
rather hint, that Creeds may not be taken 
fort compleat Catalogues of Fundamentals, 
„which They are. not: (for indeed we ſhall 
hardly find Two that have exactly the ſame 
Articles, neither more nor leſs) but for ſuch 
„ ſhort Summaries of the Chriſtian Faith, as were 
© moſt proper to be inculcated before Bapriſms, 
« as an Introduction to the right Underſtands 
« ing and Profeſſing the Whole of the Chri- 
« ſtian Religion. I have not Room ta explain 
my ſelf ſo largely upon this Head, as the Thing 
« deſeryesz But I ſhall give one Example to 
jlluſtrate the Truth of the Obſervation. Ihe 
Article of Life everlaſting was, very proba- 
« bly, wanting for ſome Centuries in the Creeds 
of Rome and Aquileia.,, Vet who can pretend 
* to ſay, that That was not as aeceſſary and 
% fundamental an Article of Faith, as any is or 
can be? But its being ſo eaſy, and obvious 
* to cyery Chriſtian, and hardly at all diſputed 

| 8 e might 


the Depoſfta and Guardians of the Chriſtian 


au Burnet has ſbeum, was a Forgery 0 1 


_ Creeds, and ſend them abroad into the World 
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of might be the Reaſon, why, however Abceſh 
« xy it was to believe it, it was not thought 


« neceſſaty to make any explicite mention of 
„ it in thoſe Creeds. ; _ 


Wunr Pernes nod of the Cap ital une 
in altering Creeds, and its mighty * 
on the Sacred Depoſitum of tlie Faith ? The de. 
ſign and nature of Creeds did evidently im. 
ply and tequire alterations, and the more they 
were alter d occaſſonally, the mote they be. 
came (incredible Paradox in our Author's cars!) 


Faith. Where then was our Critick's ſagacity 
and judgment to urge us with thoſe - Supple- 
mentary Additions to the Greek and Latin 
Creeds, which were real and neceſſary Improve. 
ments to the Creeds themſelves both in thei 
Uſc and their Form? 


Ward but obſerve tte Coticluſion. of 7 
Article. Nay, the Athanaſian Creed it ſel 


eighth Century, Here lies the ſharpeſt ſting up- 
1 Eccleſiaſticks, not only to alter, but to forge 


under great but falſe Names. But it happens 
unluckily, that our Author is widely miſtaken 
in his matter of fact; neither could he depend 
on Biſhop Burners account, or ſay with any 
Wee propriety that he had ſhewn what is 


here 
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here aſſerted, becauſe the Biſhop has not ſpent 
above half a Page on this Subject. As to the 
matter of Fact, it is demonſtrably falſe, as 


here repreſented, from the great Dr. Vaterland s 


oiical Hiſtory of the Athanaſian Creed. Of 


nich 1 will here ſelect ſome conſidera- 


aeger. Cabaſſutius, 


ble particulars, ſufficient to expoſe our Au- 
thor's poſition, and perſwade the moſt obſti- 
nate Freethinker out of it. No higher Cen- 
tury than the Eighth, does our Author allow 
Jon Biſhop Burnet's Authority for the Compo- 
E ſition of the Creed call'd Aihanaſian. Where- 
© as on the contrary; 1#. The beſt and moſt 
celebrated Criticks among the Moderns, place 
it much higher. Gerard John Voſſius, Biſhop 
W Uſber, Hamam L'Eftrange, Ruelius, Que ſuel, Hei- 
Dupin, Tentæelius, Pagi, Au. 
eelmius, Tillemont, Mont faucon, Muratorius, Fa- 
bricius, Le Quien, Natalis Alexander, Bingham, 
Oudin, u 24. Venantius Fortunatus Biſhop of 
Poictiers in France, wrote a Comment on this 
Creed about the Year 570, which was publiſh'd 
firſt from the Amabroſiar Library at Milan, by 
Muratorius in the Year 16981, 34. There are 
two Latin Manuſcripts of the Creed till in 
being, beſides the Cottonian MS. which Bp. 
Uſher had ſeen, but is now Loſt, that are judg d 
to be older than the eighth Century; the 
famous Manuſcript of Treves*, which at the 


h Dr. Waterland's Critical Hiſtory &e, Chap. t. | £ | 
i Tbul, p. 60, 61. & Append.-p. 297. Ek Ibdi'p. 96. 
1 | 


thence u, that the Author of the Creed who. 
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lateſt is ſct at the Year 660. The MS. of the 
Ambroſian Library l, plac'd between the ſeventh 
and eighth Centuries, or in the Year 700, 
And there are five more in being not later than 
the eighth itſelf; the Cotton MsSm. of 703, 
the Colbertine Copy ® of 760, and the MS of 
St. Germans o at Paris of the ſame Year, the MS 
of Charles the Great P of 772, and the fifth in 
the Royal Library at Paris of 800. 4thly. It 
is farther ſhewn by the ſame incomparable 
Author, that this Creed was receiv'd into the 
Publick Offices of the Gallican Church, as early 
at leaſt as the Year 670, and receiv'd as an 
excellent Formulary and orthodox Syſtem of 
Faith, as carly as the year 5509. That Span 
had receiv'd it alſo as a Rule of Faith, within 
leſs than an hundred years after, about the 
year 630"; That Germany receiv'd it likewiſe 
about the year 7875 and England about the 
year 800*. The 5th and laſt particular dedu- 
cible from the Critical Hiſtory is the moſt 
diſagreeable and mortifying of any, becauſe it 
ſaves the credit of Eccleſiaſticks, by quitting 
them entirely of Forgery. It appears from 


ever he was, did not certainly prefix the name 
of Athanaſius or any other Perſon to it, but 
drew it up anonymous in this Elegant and 


| | p. 98. 5 m P. 99. | n p. 100. 0 101, 


p Ibid. 4 Ibid. 148. xp. 154. ſ p. 156. 
u Chap, 8, P- 21S. ay 7 | 
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Expreſſive Form, as a ſeaſonable Preſervative 
Jagainſt ſpreading Hereſies. As to the name 
of Athanaſius, ſays Dr. Waterland, I take it to 
have come thus. Upon the revival of the 
Arian Controverſy in Gaul, under the influence 
of the Burgundian Kings, it was obvious to 
call one ſide Athanaſians, and the other ſide 
Arians; and ſo alſo to name the Orthodox 
Faith the Athanaſian Faith, as the other the 
Arian. This Creed therefore being a Summa- 
ry of the Orthodox and Catholick Faith, 
might in proceſs of time acquire the name of 
the Athanaſian Faith, or Fides Athanaſii, in op- 
poſition to the contrary Scheme which might 
as juſtly be call'd des Ars, or the Arian Faith. 
The cquivocalneſs of the Title, gave a handle 
to thoſe that came after to underſtand it of 
Ja form of Faith, compos'd by Athanaſius; juſt 
as the equivocal Title of Apoſtolical given to 
the Roman Creed occalion'd the miſtake about 
it's being made by the Apoſtles, This appears 
to me the moſt probable account of the whole 
matter; and it is very much confirm'd by 
what we ſee of ſeveral Tracts, wrote in the 
5th and 6th Centuries Dialogue- wiſe, where 
Athanaſius is made the Mouth of the Catholick 
lide, and Arius of his party, and Photinus of 
his: not meaning that ' Athanaſius, Arins, or 
Photinus where really the Speakers in "thoſe 
Conferences, but the Readers were to under-* 
ſtand the Athanaſian, Arian, and Phatinian Prin- 
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knows, either when or by whom, or in What 
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ciples, as being there fairly repreſented undet 
thoſe leading names. 1 85 1 


T#r1s Conjecture is very much confirm 
by the various Titles of the Creeds in the 
Manuſcripts, which are all to be ſeen together 
pag. 121, 123. 


V. 


Nor did they confine their Forgeries to Church 
matters, but practiſs d on the imperial Laws, ani 
inſerted in the Iheodoſian Code a Reſcript of 
Conſtantine's, relating to the power of Biſhops 
long before repeal dx. Who are they in this Ar 
ticle? Why, the holy Fathers, for there is no 
other Perſon preceding, to whom this ſatyri- 
cal They can be referr d. So that the Perſonal 
Charge and Reflection in it's full and formi 
dable Colours is this, that even the Father 


Men of ſuch Extraordinary Character and Re- 


pure, for Piet) and Holineſs in the Chriſtian 
World, appear to have practis d the moſt no- 
torious Forgeries, not only in Church. matten 
but alſo in Ciuil, by inſerting in the Theodrſs N 

an Code a' Reſcript of Conſtantine, relating to tht 


Power of Bi ſhops, long before repeal'd; Momſtrum 


horrendum, informe, Ingens! But thanks: be to 


Hiſtory and Truth, Chi lumen um. II 
a dark and diſputable buſineſs, where no bod 


Chriſtianity as old Ec. p. 143. 
; part 
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part of the World the Fraud or Forgery Was 
committed. Some one indeed, if there was 
uch a fact, was, no doubt ont, concern'd in 
it deeply. But why muſt a holy Faber be 
drawn into the ſcrape by malice and violence, 
vithout any clear and poſitive Evidence of his 
Iguilt? I hope our Author does not think 
that all the private obſcure Members of Chri- 
gendom are advanc'd to the Rank and Title 
Jof holy Fathers, and that however exalted in 
Station and Character the holy Fathers of the 
Church may be, they muſt all of courſe be 
involvd in the criminal AQs of a low and 
Libertine vulgar, and be blaſted at once with 
the ſcandal of ſuch Imputations. This would 
be Candour and Equity with a witneſs, ex. 
tremely agrecable to the Dictates of natural 
Reaſon. Let us now proceed to conſider the 
Fact and it's Circumſtances, which being not 
commonly known or underſtood deſerve a 
particular Explication, 


li. 


IN the latter Editions of the Theodoſian 
Code, there is added at the end of the 1675 
Book a Title Extravagans de Epiſcopali judicio. 
Under this title there are three Reſcriprs of 
different Emperors; the firſt of Which has 
Conſtanting's name prefix d to it, is directed to 
Ablavius the Prefettus Pratorio, and confers a 
very large judicial Power on Biſhops. This 
s the Reſcript of Cnſtamiue, ſo boldly charg d 


upon 
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grounded on Fact and Experience. It is not 
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upon the Fathers; and the Form of our Au. 
thor's Charge, when diſtinctly reſolvd into 
Parts, is this, that there had been indeed ſuch 
a Reſcript of Conſtantine, but was afterwards 
repeal'd before the Theodoſiav Code was com. 
pild; now the Fraud committed by the Fa 
thers, was the artful Revival of this Reſcript, 
fo long before repeal'd, by inſerting it in that 
Code. This Suſpicion and Criticiſm is taken 
(as our Author acknowledges by his Rete. 
rence,) from our Learned. Seladen, and from 
ſuch a Telownro Tyxavyss appears with ſome 
Grandeur and Authority. To argue now on 
our Author's Hypotheſis. We ſuppoſe with 
him and Mr. Selden, that the Reſcript in dif 
pute vas really Corſtantine's, that it was re 
peal'd by ſucceeding Princes before Theodoſiu 
ſet out his Code, and that it afterwards appear d 
by ſome means or other at the end of that 
Code. The Queſtion ariſes how this came to 
pals? By no other means, ſays our Author, 
than the Fraud of the holy Fathers. A raſh, 
inconſiderate, invidious Anſwer this, ſay | 
becauſe there may other Solutions be given to 
the Query, more candid, and charitable, and 


impoſſible, that the very Compilers of the 
Teodoſian Code might inſert this Reſcript of 
Conſtantine | themſelves. For they appear very 
plainly to have caſt into. this Code many Laws 
and Reſcripts repeal'd and inconſiſtent - with 


one 
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one another. As for Inſtance. They give us 


two Reſcripts of Theodoſius the Great, one 
in the year 389“, which takes away from 


the Eunomians all power of making or ſuc- 
cceding to a Will, with many other Rights 


and Enjoyments; and another * in 394, which 
Srcyokes the former, and reſtores the ſame Eu- 
nomians to their former Condition. A little 


diſtance after in 395 this laſt Reſcript of The- 


adbſius is repeal'd y by his Son Arcadius, and the 
former enforc'd. By and by comes another 
Jof the ſame Arcadius x, which nulls the fore- 


w Eunomiani Spadowes, o nec faciendi nec adipiſcendi habeant 


ncentiam teſtamenti. Quod circa omnes, quos vivos Lex inve- 
nerit, volumus cuſtodiri; nec quenquam præteritæ cujuſpiam 


voluntatis privilegio defenſari; cum, ſeu facta priùs teſtamen- 


a, ſeu infecta doceantur, poſt hanc noſtri oraculi ſanctionem 


non habeant poſſidendi licentiam, non petendi, non etiam re- 
linquendi hæredem, nomine principali, non fidet commiſſario, 
non legatario, non tacito fidei commiſſo ; vel quamcunque in 
kujuſcemodi negotiis nuncupationem Juris ordo conſtituit ; ſed 
omnium, que talium eſſe, vel futura eſſe conſtituerit, ut ca- 
duca fiſci noſtri viribus vindicentur. Nihil ad ſummum ha- 
beant commune cum reliquis. Datum 111. Nos. Maj. Med. Ti- 
* & Promoto Coss. (389.) * De hac voce vid Gothofred. 
im . 

x Eunomianis ne caperent aliquid, vel relinquerent teſtamento, 
Legem dudum credidimus promulgandam: Quam quidem nunc 
conſilio pleniore revocamus: Vivant jure communi, ſcribant 
pariter & ſcribantux hæredes. Dat. xv. Kal. Ful. Hanrianp. 
Arcad, 111. & Honor. 11. A, A, Coss. ( 394.) 


Eunomianorum perfidam mentem, & nequiſſimam Sect- 
am ſpeciali commemoratione damnamus, ſtatuĩimuſque, omnia quæ 
contra illorum veſaniam decreta ſunt, inlibata cuſtodiri. Illud 
addentes, ne quis memoratæ Sectæ militandi, aut teſtandi, vel ex 
teſtamento ſumendi habeat facultatem ; ut fit jam omnibus com- 
mune damnum, quibus etiam communis eſt Religionis Furor; 


going. 


plane contrarias in re tam inſiguis momenti oſci- 


You ſee Mr. Selaen takes that for granted, 
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going. Some pages from hence we find f 


Reſcript of Yheoaoſſus Junior in 410, which 


fets aſide his Father Arcadinss Indulgence to 
the Eunomiams. This, I believe, is Specimen 
fufficient to ſhew, that notwithſtanding this 
Reſcript of Conſtantine had been not only vit. 
tually but expreflly repeal'd before the compo- 
ſttion of the Theodoſiar Code, it was far from 
being impoſſible, that the very Compilers of 
the char themſelves might inſert it in the Coar, 


Mr. S${ldew, our Author's Advocate was not 


awarc of this, and therefore allows, if fo 
much could be prov'd, the genus hieraticun 
might come off victorious. Nec enim in Theo 
doſiani locum habere quibat, niſi admittas eos qui 
Codicem illum congerebant, Sanctiones ſibi invicem 


tantius infarſiſſe, quod credibile omninò non eſt, 


ceſſante videlictt, ſi quid à Patre Noſtro quibuſdam fuerat ſu- 
per teſtandi jure, beneficio ſpeciali conceſſum. Dat. 111. 14. 
Mart. CP. Otlybrio & Probino Coss. ( 395.) 

z Conficiendorum teſtamentorum dari Eunomianis pracipimus 
poteſtatem, & concedi id, quod Divi Genitoris noſtri data nw 
per præceptio continebat. Dat. v111. 2 (legit Goethe- 
dus reAZ, Jan Conſip. Olybris & Probino Coss. (3295. 

a Manentibus, quæ in Eunomianos Lex Divi Patris Clementia 
noſtræ jamdudum conſlituit, (Da. 11 Id. Mart.) nihil deinceps 
invicem fibi vel donare, vel ipſos donatione conſequi z nihil 
item relinquere, nec capere teſtamento decernimus, Careant 
emolumentis, quæ ex donationibus, vel morientium voluntate 
alternis ſolebant illecebris, fraude, & circumventione pereipete; 
ut in totum utriuſque juris communione priventur; &c. Dal. 


ron Mart. Farane. V. C. Cos, (410.) Cod. Theodofian. Lib. 16. 
it. v. THT ; — 125 
which 
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which now is diſprov'd, and more fully by 
cCosbofede. So that I think our Caviller 
Jon this Hypotheſis muſt fairly retract his Suit 


againſt the Fathers, muſt own his Error and 


Ignorance to be very profound, and his Malice 
Negregiouſiy impotent. 


Bur however, by way of a Orbs dd un a- 


W 17; I will here diſcloſe to him a ſecret, which 
vill probably raiſe in him both new Spirits, 
and a new battery againſt the Fathers, The 
ſecret is this, that the Reſcript, which he, and 
Mr. Selden take to be a genuine Reſcript of 


Conſtantine, is certainly ſpurious, and that Go- 
thofred has evidently ſhewn it to be ſo in his 
excellent Commentary on this Reſcript. So 
that now the Caſe is quite alter'd; the Re- 
ſcript is allow'd not only to be fraudulently 
inſerted in the Theodaſfar Code, but allo to be 
wholly an arrant Forgery. I wero ſeriò tri. 
what Noſter; . Hdc non ſucceſſit, aliũ aggredia- 
mur vid. This muſt ſure bear hard upon the 
memory. of the Holy Fathers, and diſtreſs them 
in Dithculties not very caſily ſurmountable. 


No ſuch difficulties at all, 1 aſſure von 
They are ſtill where they were before, remov'd 
far enough out of the reach of ſuch trifling 
Attacks and 1 Let us firſt con- 


b Selden ad Flet. C 
c © Proleg. Cod. bt 8 by 2. 95. 5. 
1 


ſider 
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ſider who are the Holy Fathers, and what par. 
ticular Perſons are meant by thoſe high and 
honourable Appellations. à Such, no doubt ont, 
of the Antients, as have nobly diſtinguiſh 
themſelves to all Poſterity by their admirable 
Lives, Examples, and Writings. Now to the 
Point in Hand. Some or other of theſe F. 
thers, you ſay, was the Perſon who forg'd the 
Reſcript. Why the Fathers emphatically and 
by way of Diſtinction? Were there no other 
Chriſtians, and Degrees of Chriſtians beſides 
the Fathers? 1s it likely that Perſons of E- 


minent Piety, the Lights and Ornaments of 


the Church ſhould be guilty of Fraud and 
Forgery, rather than hundreds of others of lels 


Reputation, and worſe Diſpoſitions ? 


BESIDES it is very remarkeable, that we 
do not find any. mention of the controverted 
Reſcript before the ninth Century. The firſt 
that quotes it, is Benedictus Levita, the Man 
who added an Appendix of three Books to 
Anſegiſus's & Collection of Capitulars; and next 
to him, a few years after, the 34 Council of 
Valentia. If this be true, as the Learned agree 
it is, Jam very inclinable to think that the 


d See Buddei Jſagog. 34. & ſe yr TEE 

* Mr. Sclaen S the collections of Ben- 
didus with thoſe of Anſepiſus. Ad Flet. Cap. 5 $9. But 
Baluzius has Learnedly ſhewn the difference between them 
both in Method and Authority. Pref ad Capital. F. 43, 44 


15, 47- 
So Reſcript 
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eſcript might not be forg d, or at leaſt not 
uppear before Charles the Greats time, in the 
cloſe of the eighth Century. This was the 
time when the famous Decretal Epiſtles made 
their Entrance into the World e, which rais'd 
the Papal Power to ſuch an exorbitant Height 
in ſucceeding Ages. The Subject of the Re- 
ſccript it ſelf has a near relation to thoſe ſpu- 
rious Epiſtles, and therefore it is far from be- 

ing improbable that the ſame Perſon might 
s be Author of both Forgeries What adds 
. WE (ome farther ſhew and ground to this Suſpi- 
of We cion is, that the firſt Perſon who quotes it is 
d WE Z:ncdictus abovemention'd, a Writer in the be- 
is WE ginning of the ninth Century. This is the 

W Man ſulſpected by Blonadell of ſending abroad thoſe 

very Epiſtles, and by Dr. Cave f of giving them 
„e additions and improvements. So that allow- 
d ing all this to be only Conjecture, it is ſuch 
it 2 Conjecture as takes off our Author's Sug- 
in WT gcttions againſt the Fathers; and has ſo much 
to foundation in Hiſtory, as to ſtand ſecure a- 
xt gainſt illnatur'd Conjedures on the other fide, 
of chat have not the leaſt foundation either in 
ec Hiſtory or Reaſon. 


e Steph. Baluz, Pref. ad Ant. Auguſtin. wont 
Hiſtor. Litter. Vol. 1. P · 525 | 
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A S1xTH Complaint and Remonſtrance is 
this. 8 The further back we go, the greater was 
their recourſe to pious frauds, The little word 
Their, you may ſee, is a relative Term, which 
is us'd by an artful contrivance to reflect this 
general Charge back on the holy Fathers, and 
to make a proper connexion between this and 
the forcgoing Sentences. ' As to the matter 
of Fact, tis old and common, obſerv'd in all 
Eccleſiaſtical Criticks, who were moſt of them 
Prieſts themſelves, and to whom our Author 
himſelf is oblig'd for all the knowledge he 
has about them. But as to his reference to 
the Primitive Fathers, tis falſe and contempti- 
ble, perpetually running in the Thoughts and 
Diſcourſe of the Free-thinking Tribe, on pur- 
poſe to raiſe ſuſpicions and jealouſics in weak, 
unguarded, and injudicious People, to ſhake 
by degrees their Belief of the Scriptures, and 
of courſe of the Chriſtian Religion; and at laſt 
to delude and attach them as Proſelytes to 
the Folly of Deiſm and Infidelity. There is 
no other ground and Authority for theſe fal- 
lacious inſinuations than what I ſhall now in 
ſhort lay before the Reader; which, I deſire 
our Deiſt, if he finds himſelf able, to diſcuſs 
and confute in particular Inſtances, and not 


- @ Chriſtianity as old &e. p. 143. Ed. 8e. : 
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inveigh and declaim in ridiculous generals a- 
gainſt primitive Frauds, without telling the Rea- 


der the Nature and Riſe of them, and what 
Effect and Operation they ought to have u 


on wiſe and intelligent Men, = 


Tux pious Frauds of primitive Antiquity, 
which are ſo much exclaim'd againſt by the 
Free-thinking Writers, are juſtly reducible to 
three ſorts. 1. Thoſe which are known to 
owe their production to notorious Herericks. 
And 24ly. Thoſe which are thought to proceed 
from Catholick but private Chriſtians. And 
zaly. Thoſe which appear without any plain 
diſcovery of their Author. Theſe are the only 
Frauds and Forgeries among Primitive Chri- 
ſtians which I ever heard of; and none of 
theſe can our Critical Author with all his 
Acquaintance put together, evince to have 
taken their birth from rhe holy Fathers. It 
would be both an endleſs and needleſs task, 
to give a diſtin& and critical account of all 
the Forgerics in the earlieſt Times of Chriſtia- 
nity, and to ſhew not only how little the 


Holy Fathers were concern'd themſelves in the 


Frame and Cantexture of them, but alſo how 
much Aſſiſtance and Light they have given to 
Modern Chriſtians in their ſearches and en- 
quiries about them. Neither indeed docs a 
general Charge, as our Author's is, deſerve a 
particular Vindication ; tis as caſily denied as 


aftirm'd, 
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affirm'd, and the merits of the Cauſe muſt 
ſtill depend on Proof in particular Inſtances, 
If the matter is clear and notorious, let him 
open, explain, and defend it. If it is not, ſay 
nothing in the trite, abuſive, and drollery way 
about it. Common Readers have too much 
natural Sence, to ſwallow implicitely ſuch ge- 
neral Charges, and learned Readers have too 
much Knowledge not to underſtand and de- 
ſpiſe them. 


WELL, but our Author's aſſertion has emi- 
nent vouchers®; Scaliger, it ſeems, and Caſau- 
bon, and Blondel, and Stillingfleet, and Fell, are 
all on the ſame ſide, all declare very loudly 
for Pious Frauds, Amazing and terrible! And 
yet, as it happens, there is nothing in all the 
quotations of three out of five of theſe emi- 
nent Men, Caſaubon, S:illingfleet, and Fell, which 
would not confeſs and ſubſcribe to my (elf. 
What is it then which they tell us? Why 
truly, that pious frauds were numerous in the 
Primitive times? And what is all this to the 
Primitive and holy Fathers? Juſt as much as 
the frequent Frauds and Forgeries in the Hea- 
then World related to a Plato, a Cicero, or 4 
Plutarch. As to Scaliger, and Blondel, they in- 
deed expreſs their Diſcoveries in ſharper and 
ſtronger terms, but neither of them mention 
a ſyllable of Fathers, and what ey do, aſſert 


h Chriftianity as old Er. p- 143. 
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they aſſert in the looſeſt generals, and more, 
| am ſure, than cither of them (as great as 
they were in the Learned World) could ever 
make out from Antiquity. They were both 
indeed (eſpecially Joſeph Scaliger) very cxcel- 
lent Criticks; but yet it is very well known, 
how raſh and groundleſs they ſometimes prov'd 
in their Criticiſm ; Bp. Pearſon, Bp. Beveriage, 
and Dr. Hammond have ſhewn us conſiderable 
Errors in Blondel; and Valeſius, Petavins, and 
Voſſius with others, have ſhewn as frequent 
and extraordinary in Scaliger. 


VII. 


My Author has two or three other paſſages 
in the ſame invective, declamatory, general 


fore this Section is concluded. He breaks out 
in one place into this pathetick and melan- 
cholly Reflection. How unhappy were we of the 
Laity, had we not the reaſon and nature of things 
(which no Prieſt can alter) to depend on; but 
were entirely oblig d to take our religious Senti- 
ments from Men, who as far as we have any ac- 
cunt of things, hawe even from the earlieſt Times 
not ſerupl d to forge not only whole Paſſages, but 
whole Books, and left nothing entire on which they 
would lay their foul Hands. Deplorable then 
to be ſure would the Lazcks condition appear, 
' 1 Chrillianity as old Te. p. 144- 1 
i 


ſtrain, which expect a word or two more be- 
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if ſuch were their Caſc! For how could a 
well-diſpos'd Laict confide in any Prieſtss reli. 
gious Inſtructions, when the whole genera- 
tion of Prieſts are convicted of Fraud and For. 
gery! But pray let me ask with Phileleutheru 
Lipſienſis æ, who are the Diſcoverers of all theſe 
Frauds and Forgeries ? The Chriſtian Prieſts them. 
ſelves; ſuch as Trenæus, Tertullian, Origen, Euſe. 
bius, Ferom, and Auſtin among the Antients; 
and Caſaubon, Daille, Fell, Stilling fleet, Cave, and 
Fabricius among the Moderns. So far are they 
with thouſands of others from concealing or 
propagating them, or thinking their Cauſe need; 
them. And I challenge him and the whole fra. 
ternity, to ſhew one ſingle one that they diſcover 4, 
and owe not to the Clergy. If this be true, why 
may not the Laict receive from the Prieſts re. 
ligious as well as Critical Knowledge? And 
why muſt he always ſuſpe& the Honeſty and 
Integrity of thoſe very Perſons who have 
given ſuch eminent Inſtances of it, to the great 
Improvement and Satisfaction of the Lacks 
themſelves? Aoſt able Maſters of Stratagem 
ſays the Learned Phileleutherus, ever to hope 10 
vanquiſh Religion by Arms borrow'd from the Prieſts! 
They may be ſure, there's no danger of the ſtrong 
Town's being taken, while the Garriſon within can 
afford to lend the beſiegers Powder. 


k Part II. p. 41. Ed. 6, | 
VII. 
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Bur now he appears in a ſecond Paſſage 
with an Air of Importance. For he not on- 
ly tells us that antient Prieſts were guilty of 
horrible Forgeries, but alſo the Principles and 
Reaſons on which they ated, and confirms 
all this by the teſtimony of a celebrated an- 
tient Biſhop. Says he!, F they believd that 4 
certain ſer of Opinions was. neceſſary to Saluati- 
n, then they muſt have thought themſelves in 
Charity oblig d to take the moſt proper Methods 
to bring Men to embrace them; and conſequently 
muſt have believ d it their Duty to ſubſtitute ſome 
words of their own, which would beſt expreſs thoſe 
opinions, on whith Mens Salvation u_— in the 
room of others which were apt to lead them into 
fatal Errors; ſince by thus changing of Sounds, 
they might ſave Millions of Souls, who they were 
confident would otherwiſe everlaſtingly per . Muſt 
wrt the ſame printiple that oblig d them to impoſe 
their own words, inſtead of the words of God, in 
their Creeds and Articles on pain of Damnation, e- 
quay oblige them to att the ſame part in relation 
to the Scripture? And if Men hade fluck ſo cloſe 
to this Principle, that they have ( wherever they 
had a convenient opportunity) left out, added to, 
or alter d all other Books 7 Religion whatever, 
which have fallen into their hands; there can be 


pag. 139. 
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no reaſon to think, they would not do the ſame 
with the Bible. The Reader, I believe, as well 
as my ſelf is very much puzzled, to find out 
the Force, Argument, and natural coherence 
of all the ſeveral Sentences: in this paſſage. 
There's ſomething, depend on't, of mighty 
conſequence to Prieſts in the Thought, whate- 
ver ambiguity and darkneſs may lie in the Ex- 
preſſion. Let us therefore ſeparate a little the 
Parts, and conſider them diſtinctly and mi- 
nutely by themſelves. F they believd that a 
certain ſet of Opinions was neceſſary to Salvation. 
The meaning of which hypothetical Sentence, 
if there be any Truth or Pertinency in it, is 
this; If they believ'd that certain Doctrines 
(or one Faith) were. made by the Scriptures 
the terms of Salvation; Then they muſt have 
thought themſelves in Charity oblig'd, to take the 
moſt proper methods to bring Men. to embrace 
them. Juſtly inferr'd! For the Perſons he 
ſpeaks of muſt have certainly thought and 
acted in this manner, being Stewards of the My- 
ſteries of God m, and AMiniſters of Reconciliation", 
And conſequently muſt. have leliev'd it their Du. 
ty to ſubſiitute ſeme words of their own, which 
would beſt expreſs thoſe Opinions, on which Mens 
Salvation depended, in the room of others, which 
were apt to lead them into fatal Errors. Sub- 
ſtitute! where? or how? And what other 
words arc thoſe, that were apt to lead them 


m 1 Cor. 4. i, n 2 Cor. 5. 18. 
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into fatal Errors? All this is nothing but Ar- 


tifice, begging the Queſtion, groſs Inſinuation, 
and a lame Introduction to ſubſequent Char- 
ges. Then are we ask d this ſignificant que- 
tion. Muſt not the ſame Principle, that oblig d 
them to impoſe their own Words inſtead of the 
Words of God, in their Creeds and Articles, on 
pain 0 7 Damnation, equally oblige them to act the 
ſame part in relation to the Scripture ? No, by no 


means. Such a thought and concluſion would 
be raſh, abſurd, and ridiculous to the laſt De- 
gree. *Tis ſuppos'd that the Principle which 
gives foundation to Creeds, or Articles, is a 
pious Zeal and concern for the Doctrines of 
Scripture, and the happineſs of Men depending 
upon them. This Principle does never oblige 
us to impoſe our own words inſtead of the words 
of God, any farther than as they are thought 
to agree in Senle to the words of God, And 
the only Deſign in changine the Sounds is to 
guard the weak, unattentive, and injudicious 
againſt falſe Interpretations of Scripture o; and the 
Perſons that impoſe ſuch Creeds and Articles, 


refer the Reader to Scripture for the Truth of 


both, allowing and aſſerting the Sxripture alone 
to be the Rule of Faith, and deſiring that all 
their Creeds and Articles may be try'd and ex- 
amin d by that ſacred Criterion. Beſides this, 
the Impoſers of Creed and Articles have too 
much Religion and Underſtanding not to 

o See Dr. Waterland's Caſe of Arian Subſcription. p. 20, 21. 
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know, that to add to or take away from the 
Book of the Law is dangerous Preſump- 
tion and Wickedneſs; but to open, explain, 
and interpret the Law, in Creeds and Article; 
with Judgment and Learning, for the uſe and 
benefit of the Church, is both their Duty and 
Charity. Where now is our Author's Con- 
cluſion from the Principle mention'd? Which 
is ſo far from being a Conſequence from it, 
that it proves a direct Contradiction to it, 
For how can that Principle induce any Men 
to corrupt the Scripture, which is grounded 
| on the higheſt Reverence of it's Dodtrames? 
And how can the Reverence of the Seripture- 
Doctrines be grounded or ſupported, but up- 
on an cqual Reverence of the Letter of it! 
Take away the Letter, and the Doctrine is 
deſtroy d. Subſ{itute only your own words in 
the Books of Scripture, and then tis no lon- 
ger a Divine but an Human Law. And if 
after this, you appeal to the Scripture thus 
corrupted and interpolated, for the truth of 
your Creeds and Articles, what is this, but to 
prove your Doctrines in one place from your 
own Dodtrines in another? Monſtrous and 
impracticable! And yet is our Author as con- 
fident in it, as if it were perfectly rational 
| and certain! He imagins that all Impoſers of 
£ Creeds and Articles muſt inevitably alter and 
| deface the Scripture, in order to preſerve the 
true doctrine of Scripture, Notable Man this 
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for Inference and Demonſtration! ; 
Tuus far he argues 4 priori againſt Ec- 

cleſiaſticks. With what ſucceſs and Con- 
viction every one ſees. Now he proceeds 4 
pſteriort to Fact and rience. And if Men 
have ſtuck ſo cloſe to this Principle, that they 
have ( wherever they had a convenient opportu- 
nity) left out, added to, or alter d all other Books 
of Religion whatever which have fallen into their 
ands ; there can be no reaſon to think they would 
yot do the ſame with the Bible. Who are the 
Men in this Sentence? If Fathers and Saints, 
ſct up juſt before as the proper and particular 
Objects of this Accuſation, tis utterly falſe 
and groundleſs. If any others, utterly foreign 
and trifling. But take it which way you will, 
we have here a moſt eminent Inſtance of Ho- 
weſly, Acumen, and Argumentation. If Men (i. e. 


ao body knows who, where, or when,) have 
% out, added to, or alter d all other Books of 
s Jeligion whatever, which have fallen into their 
i Whanas, (which is nothing but Fable and Ro- 


mance) there can be no reaſon to think, they 
would not do the ſame with the Bible. Aſtoniſh- 
ing and terrible concluſion! F the whole Bo- 
dy of the Clergy, (for theſc, I ſuppolc, are the 
Perſons pointed at) in anzzerr. and modern 
times, had been fooliſh and wicked enough to 
corrupt all other Books of Religion whatever, 
ben there can be no reaſon 10 think, they 
ul not have done the ſome with the Br 

ble, 
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ble. Why truly, if they had been guilty of 
the one, they might, for ought I know, haye 
been guilty of the other. But where are the 
Premiſes?  Uſher'd in they are indeed with 
a pompous Ff, at the beginning of the Syllo- 
giſm, but afterwards ſhamefully dropt in the 
middle, and left to ſhift for themſelves. And 
thus it ſeems are the Chriſtian Prieſts, antient 
and modern, to be ſtript at once of all Re- 
putation and Character by a poor contempti- 
ble if; and the only return which they are to 
meet with, for all their honeſt and learned 
Diſcoveries of - Frauds and Forgeries, is at laſt, 
to paſs for Cheats and Knaves themſelves, 
and to be publickly vilify'd with old and in- 
famous Stories, which they themſelves firſt 
told and expos'd to the World! 

Bur now at laſt comes the Primitive Fa. 
ther his Voucher. 7 no wonder, ſays that pri. 
mitive Father Diony ſius. Biſhop of Corinth, that 
ſome attempt to adulterate the hol Writings of our 
Lord, ſince they have baſely falſify'd ſuch as ar: 
of an inferior Authority. And, is no wonder, 
lay I, that Diouyſius or any other primitive Fa. 
ther comes in to our Authors aſſiſtance, when 
Violence and Torture are us'd to force him, 
and Blunder, Malice, and Prejudice all con- 
cur to miſrepreſent him. Dionyſius is ſpeaking 
here of Hereticks?P, not Fathers or Catholicks; 


p Conqueſtus eſt ipſe Dionyſus, ſe adhuc in vivis agente He 
reticos. quoſdam Epiſtolas ſuas corrupiſſe, quædam ex illis er: 
pungentes, quædam adjicientes. Cave Hiftor, Litter. Vol. 1.p. 44 
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he had juſt before complain d, that his own E- 
piſtles had ſuffer d corruptions a, and charges 
them all upon the « Ts AiaGiau 'Amman, the. 
Miniſters of the Devil. To theſe therefore the 
ſome (Tins) in the following Sentence muſt all 
be referr'd; he means very probably the Mar- 
cionites, for theſe were the Hereticks, which the 
ſame Dionyſius had engag'd with in one of his 
Epiſtles, and whom we know to be very no- 
torious in adulterating Scripture, and other 
Writings. So now it ſeems, the Primitive Fa- 
ther Dionyſius has nothing to ſay and depoſe 
againſt his brethren the Clergy, but leaves 
their inveterate adverſary juſt as deſtitute of 


proper Evidence, as he is of Probity and Un- 
derſtanding. 
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AND here I muſt take my leave at preſent 
of my Freethinking Adverſary, having finiſh'd 
the Article of Antient Frauds, and drawn out 
Remarks upon it to a Length ſufficient z what 
„remains to be examin'd under other Heads, ſhall 
„ appear (God willing) in ſubſequent Papers, 

with as much Expedition, as the Subject and 
circumſtances will allow. 
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APPENDIX. -: 
Giving a true Account of tbe Stoical 
Fate. ab 


HE Biſhop of London, in his Second Pa- 
| floral Letter, had expreſs d himſelf thus 


- 


concerning the Stoical Doctrine of Fate. The 


Philoſophers taught Doctrines, which diref7l 
tend to encourage Vice and Wickedneſs in t 


Morld. duch was the Doctrine of Fate, or 


Men's doing every thing through Neceſſity, and 


and Vice, and leaves no Place for Rewards 
and Puniſbments either here or hereafter ; 
and yet this was the avow/d Doctrine of one 
famous SefF among .them *, referring to the 


Stoicks. This Sentence of the Biſhop's has 
lately been cenſured more than once by a Wri- 


ter d of ſome Diſtinction and Credit, who calls 
this Notion of his Lordfhip's a Vulgar Error; 
and aſſerts, that the Jzorcal Fate, h 

has been miſunderſtood, did not at all inter- 


fere with the Freedom of human Actions, nor 


draw ſuch dangerous Conſequences after it, 
as the Biſhop and others «have charged u 

it. What particular Reaſons this Gentleman 
may have to himſelf for his high Opinion of 


the Stoicks, or what "peculiar Advantages and 


2 P. 123. db þ Plea for Human Reaſon. p. 28. 29. Ed. 2. 
Defence Qc. p. 87. Calumny no Conviction p. 29, 3. 
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F Opportunities he may have met with of finding 
their genuine Sentiments in this Point, I can- 
not pretend to determine; but as far as I can 
fee into that Matter, there is not ſufficient 
Ground for any bold and confident Aſſertions 
in Favour of the &. toicks, nor Authority ſuffi- 
cient to charge his Lordſhip OY With 

| ie Error. . | 


8% 


Tux . N and Reaſons, which 
jncline me to think with his Lordſhip, I ſhall 
give in the following Pages, and ſhall obviate 
the few Objections 3 are urged on the 
oppoſite Side. 


Tux firſt conſiderable Writer extant, that 
treats of this Subject, is Cicero. He, in his Book 
de Fato, has the following Paſſage. Thoſe who 
introduce an eternal Series o Cauſes, deprive the 
Mind of Man of Free-will, and ſubjett it en. 
Zirely to a neceſſary Fatality" . If ſo, the Stoicks, 
according to Cicero, muſt Frakes the Mind of 
Man of Free will, and ſubject it entirely to « 

neceſſary Fatalis; for certainly 7hey were the 
Perſons, who taught and maintain d an ter- 
nal Series of Cauſes... In other Places the Form 
and Turn of his Argument evidently implics, 
that the Stoicks themſelves extended à neceſſa- 
Ty Fate to human Actions. Speaking to Chyy- 


2 Qui introducunt cauſarum ſeriem ſempiternam, ii mentem 
hominis voluntate libera tam, rr Pati deriticiunt, 
4 | F at, Cap. 9. Aab. in. X | 
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ſppus's Rerum Contagio, he expreſſes himſelf thus. 
Pl he talks 8 this dy „ he des not 
ſee, what the Point in diſpute between us is. 
For it does wot follow, that becauſe Men have 
different inclinations and Diſpoſitions by Natural 
and antecedent Cauſes, there ſhould alſo be Natu- 
ral and antecedent Cauſes of our Wills and De- 
ſires. For if this were the Caſe, nothing could 
remain in our Power. Carneades argued againſt 
him juſt in.the ſame manner e. Is it not clear 
from hence that Chryſippus himſelf contended 
for natural and antecedent Cauſes of our Wills and 


quences that the Biſhop of London does? A- 
gain he ſays of Chryſippus, that he rather inclin'd 


from Neceſſity, but ſtill while he uſes his (Stoi- 
cal) phraſes, he falls into * Difficulties, hat 
he confirms againſt his will the neceſſity of Fate d. 


b Hze diſſerens, qui de re agatur, & in quo cauſa conſiſtat, 
non videt. Non enim ſi alli ad alia propenſiores fint propter 
cauſas naturales & antecedentes, idcirco etiam noſtrarum volun- 
tatum atque appetitionum ſunt Cauſe naturales & "antecedentes. 
Nam nihil effet in noſtra poteſtate, fi res ita ſe haberet. Id. 
idid. Cap. 5 | | | | | 
c Carneades hoe totum genus non probabat. Cujus erat 
hee concluſio. Si omnia antecedentibus caufis fiunt, omnia na- 
turali colligatione conſertè contextèque fiunt. Quod fi ita eſt, 
omnia neceſſitas efficit. Id fi verum eſt," nihil eft in noſtra po- 
telate, id. Cap. 14. | | 
d Chry/ippies — apolicat ſe ad eos potius, qui neceſſitate mo- 


autem verbis utitur ſuis, delabitur in eas difficultates, ut nec 
ftatem fati confirmet invitus. D. Cap. 17, 2 
And 


Deſires? And docs not Cicero and Carneades © 
charge that Doctrine with the ſame Conſe- 


to thoſe who would free the motions of the Mmd 


tus animos (Leg cum Daviſ animorum) liberatos volunt. Dum 
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And again. , Chryfippus ſweating and labouring 
how to prove that all things are effected by Fate, 


and that ſomething remains at the ſame time in 
our Power, is very much puzzled and perplex de. 
What may be here Objected in relation to 
Chry/ippus, ſhall be taken notice of in its pro- 
per place. 


FROM Cicero I proceed to Plutarch, who 
declares it to be a direct and neceſſary Con- 
ſequence of the Stotcal Principles concerning Fate, 
tizat Men cannot act by Choice but Impulſe, and 
cenſures ſeverely Chry/ippus's way of explaining 
and mollifying themf. The Paſlage, I think, 
cannot juſtly be tranſlated into Engliſh, be- 
ennie of particular Greck Expre ſſions and Terms 
in it, and therefore I chute to refer to it in 


e Chryfippus æſtuans hboranſque quonam pacto explicet & fi- 
to omnia heri, & eſſe aliquid in nobis, intricatur. Cicer. ap. 
Gellium. Lib. 6. Cap. 2. 


f Fi golp prime ,, wine Barry Ie Thr elpagping, Maca, 
on A namy03nv, 301 Oporgmn, 8N een Bieaivg, 5% 40. 
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QT 0970) xXAQ. > ad, x ANAPKHN, #94 TIT gαανi , ws riet 

AIAEIN undes. Ilorrggy wy me oy ugrmebioey pon Aigg pair 10 

45 dia, uud ne derne, pondk wg xaxins, fund rd ef, g 

** d ware; & (leg. U EIMATMENHN Aiaporr 0 en 

e 775v xi d αιαοοτνον, uu Tus rd Abs xihonis 9 Ti &- 

GvrTiAiorug; Tre gap dra, M Hp mah AYTOTEAH, . N io 

BPOKATAPKTIKHN: pgrev atricey d Thy EIMATMENHN. Axrork- 

AHS MEN AITIA ITANFQN OYEA, TO Ed HHN KAI TO k- 

KOYEION  ANAIPEL, IPOKATAPKTIKH AE TO AKQATTO: 

E1NAL KAI TEAEEIONPFORYANIOAATSI, Staic. Ropugn. p. 1050. 
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the Original. He has other Paſſages of the 
ſame Import, which are much too numerous 


and large to be all inſerted and applied in this 
place B. 


AFTER him Fuſtin Martyr, a Philoſopher 
himſelf, and converted from Paganiſm to Chri- 
ſtianity has theſe words. Neither do we (Chri- 
ſtians) ſay, that Men are either Active or Paſſive 
by Fate, but that every one does right or wrong 
according to his own Mill. Which the Stoicks 
not underſtanding, laid it down as a Principle that 
all things were eeffefled by a neceſſity of Fate h. 


He ſpeaks, I believe, too plain to need any 
Comment. 


NEXT. to him I produce the Learned Alex- 
ander Aphrodiſienſis, who ſeems to have fludied 
the Sea as much as any Man of the An- 
tients, and I think has clear'd it in relation to 
the Stoicłs beyond all of them. He dedicates 
his Book to the Emperors Severus and Antont- 
vos, about the year of Chriſt 200. To cite all 
the Paſſages pertinent to the preſent purpoſe 
would be tedious and needleſs; I will there- 
fore ſelect but a few, of the cloſeſt and ſtrong- 
lt. Now that thoſe who attribute all things 10 


g See p. 1055. 1049, 1050, 1051. De Fate. E WR 
h Ovdl x9 e Kun rear ren 186 bears 1 1 r Tr 20s 
Ene, GAAK ng Te Tga/prony xe cvs r ed, N &ppagrarauv, — 3 


1 rojorerrig of Erwixet aaf &mag i, N naxrA pi 
pe. IG 3. * 
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Fate, 
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Fate, do not preſerve (the 15 #9" v Human 
Liberty, is evident from what has been ſaid. And 
thoſe who deſtroy the To i uu, do by conſequence 
witerly confound and overturn Human Life as far 
as in them lies i. He certainly muſt be under- 
ſtood to ſpeak this of the Stoicks, as well as of 
any other fataliſts, becauſe they did with the 
reſt attribute all things to Fate, and in the pages 
preceding Alexander confutes the Shifts and Eva- 
ſions peculiar to the Sroicks. Beſides this a little 
lower, he gives us the Sroical ſyſtem k of the 
Mind of the Univerſe pervading, ſuſtaining; and 
direQing all things; the eternal Chain and c- 
ries of Cauſes, and the neceſſary ſucceſſive de- 
pendance and production of all Effects from 
them. exactly agreeable to Seneca and Marcus 
Antoninus. Now this very Syſtem he utterly 
rejects and condemns, as deſtroying entirely 
* Liberty of untern Actions, and * Con- 
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ſequence all Laws, Virtue and Vice, Praiſe and 


Diſpraiſe, Rewards and Puniſhments | 


NEXT to Alexaniey is the celebrated Ploti- 


nus, Who does not ſcruple to pronounce upon 
the Storenl Chain with as much ſeverity and ve- 
hemence as tile other. This Doclłrine, ſays he, 
eſtalliſbes un abſolute Neceſſity of every thing; 
a as "all \cauſes ate included iis impoſſible for 
any thing not to happen according to them. Foy 


there is nothing to hinder, or that can make things 
happen otherwiſe, ſince all things are thus ned. 
ded by Fate. Now this being the ſtate of thing), 
we have nothing at all left us, but to be carried 
which way foever they arive us. And Human 
Liberty will be nothing but a mere Name", 


Ei in reti «wrppirn, c Je rower Kvargguitier I} veer; 
e ch durys dpagriugnh; Y © greg, drugpyir* bv, ws xa} 
dvrel dich Tis dngAoubicss A een The xm mv Acyer, Atti Ty 
x4 c, x TO EINAI Ti EO ANOPQITOIS, diygorre x4 naAcr 
x4 imainendy T4 xe Vin, S rid T5 g ,, GA. My 
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EIMAPMENKIN, #5 du. "Ibid. p. 170. N 
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TIZ HMIN KAI EKAETOIE xe re DAP HMQN' HOIEIN TI, 
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ne, ch. de Laage on U ib. Odd, (gap T6 xbaumy, A 
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% d wins, ade Igo i, ih A ,a, & Gig own 
© d . Al TE DAP OANTAZTIAIL TOE IPOHCHEAME- 
NOIZ, AITE OPMAI KATA TATYTAZ EZONTAI: ONOMA TE 


MONON TO RG BMIN EETAI. Plorin. Enncad 3. Lib. 1. Cap. 7. 
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So likewiſe ſays Nemeſius in his Elegant and 
Excellent Book De naturd hominis. The Stoical 
Phitoſophers deſtroy in truth and reality all Human 
Liberty, as I have provd above n. He refers to 
Chapter 35th, where he conſiders Fate in ſe- 
veral views. Thoſe, ſays he, who: teach that 
Human Liberty and Fate are both ſecur d without 


the Stoicks Chryſippus- and Philopator, and many 
others of Diſtinttion,) prove in effect nothing more, 
than that all things do really happen by Fate. 
For if they allow (as they do) that our Inclina- 
tions and Deſires are given us by Fate, and that 
ſometimes they are obſtructed by Fate, ſometime; 
not, it is then plain, that Fate abes every thing, 
even thoſe things which ſeem to be in our own 
Power o. And he proceeds to prove the ſame 
conſequences upon them by other Arguments. 


To theſe I add Gellius who tells us, that 
this Was a general Charge upon the Stozeks from 
all quarters. Fatum eff, inquit, ( Chryſippus) 
ſempiterna quædam & indeclinabilis ſeries rerum & 


catena, volvens ſemetipſa ſeſe, & mmplicans per 


n Of Tre PiAcoror — nels ννν,ẽ,i A, TO ES HMIN ANAL. 


rorziN. Nemeſ. Cap. 44. | 
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eternos conſequentiæ ordines, ex quibus apta connexa- 

que eff, — Aliarum autem Opinionum diſeipli- 
narumque autres huic definitions ita obſirepuns. 

5s Chrylippus, inquiunt, fato putat omnia movers 
& regt, nec declinarique sranſcendique poſſe agmi- 
va fati & volumina; peccata quoque hominum G. 
itlicta non ſuſtentanda neque condicenas ſunt ip- 
is voluntatibujſ que earum, ſed neceſſitati cuidam & 
inſtantiæ que oritur ex fato, omnium que ſit re- 
rm domina & arbitra; per quam neceſſe- ſit fie- 
i quicquid futurum eſt: & propterea nocenti- 
m pænas legibus inique conſtitutas, ſi homines ad 
naleficig now ſponte veniunt, ſtd fato irahuntur. 


| omit- ſubjoining HieroclesÞ, Theodoret a, and 
Jaannes Sarisberienſis*, becauſe (tho Im firmly 
perſuaded. my ſelf, that their Opinion of the 
Sticks was the ſame with that of the others,) 


0 


they have not expreis d themſelves in ſo full 
and indiſputable terms. | 


Now: the uſe of and Inference from fo 
many antient and celebrated Writers is natu- 
„ally this, that a Aodern has very good Rea- 


p Ap. Phot, Cod. 214. Tire gap Tv yore Aaron HAopeger α 

n 069" GAw; ag, oof} THN ETQIKHN BIAN. 

q Therapeut. Serm. 6, p. 561, 562. 

Polhcrat. Lib. 2. Cap. 21. Stoicus omnia neceſſaria credit, 

imens evacuari poſſe ſcientiam immutabilem. E contra Epi- 

urus eorum quæ eveniunt nihil providentiæ ratione diſpo- 

* ium, ne fortè neceſſitatem mutabilibus rebus inducat, opinatur. 
bi ergd ratione deſipiunt, cum Alter Caſui, Alter neceſſitati- 

wverſa ſubjicit. Y T 
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ſon to hows the pv by: 9 with 
a. neceſſary Fatality of Human Actions, ſince 
the Antients themſelves in great numbers pro- 
nounc d as ſtrongly againſt them, and none could 
venture. to acquit them. We certainly now 
at this Day have a müch more imperfect Know- 
ledge. of the Szoical Scheme and Doctrine than 
the Antients had, and cannot be ſo well ac- 
quainted with the, Pleas and Arguments for 
it, as they were who conversd and diſputed 
continually with them. We have not in theſe 
latter Ages any thing ae or unheard of be- 
fore, to palliate and excuſe the Stoical Fate, 
which the Antients were never appriz d of; 
and if they heretofore rejected and confuted 
the Pleas and Excuſes of the Szoighs as fallaci- 
ous and frivolous, what ſufficient Ground and 
Foundation can we have to admit and defend 
them as ſolid, juſt, and unexceptionable? This 
is, I think, Authority enough for us to enter- 
tain the ſame Opinion of the Stoical Fate, 
and to paſs the ſame, Cenſure upon it. But 
to clear up the matter, and to give. Satisfa- 
ction to ſcrupulous Perſons. I proceed to ob- 
viate ſome few Objections, which arc. ; raisd 
on the other ſide. 


Oer. I. 


15 is s fad, that Chryſippus tke Stoicl does not 
allow his e e Cauſes to be perfect, prin. 


cipal, and effefttual Canſes of Human Actions. 
but moving and aff; Mau only. ANSWER. f 
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< grant: sene dos? Make a: — 


on of this kind, but I muſt / affiemn; with very” 
little propriety , and to little putpoſe. This 
düſtinction of. Chryſippus was Known antienty 
as well as it is a, but it never had ſo much 
Effect upon other Philoſophers,” as to give 
them a clear and good Opinion of the Sioient 
fate. Vou have ſeen what Cicero, Plutareh, 
Memeſius, and others ſay upon it! They had 
reaſons, no doubt ont, very ſtrong and ſub- 

tantial for not acquieſcing in ſuch an Excuſe; 

and their Diſſatisfaction and Scruple is a very 

good Argument to #5, not to admit the fame 


uſtneſs of it. There is in it a great deal of 
veakneſs and fallacy, which a litrle confidera- | 
ton will ſerve to difcover. In order to ex- 
„in and illuſtrate his Diſtinction, Ch ryſippus 
t Wcompares the Mind to a Cylinder, and the in- 
„ duence of anrecedent cauſes upon the one, ro / 
„Ie Action of i a: i, motrix upon the other f. 
from whence it is , may mk Mind accor- 


S - \; | 
d:; % 


Ut, inquit, qui 8 Cylindram, dedit ei principium 
otionis, - volubilitatem autem non dedit: 1i6+ viſum objectum 
nprimet illud quidem, & quaſi fignabit-in- animo ſuam ſpe- 
dem, ſed aſſenſio noſtrũ crit. in poteſtate'z'/ caquez* quemadmo- 
am in Cy lindro dictum eſt, extrinſecùs pulſa, — reliquum 
ct, ſuapte vi & natura movebitur. N N 9 
Gl _ 6. Cap. 2. | | 12 
* ding. 


* 


liſtinction without examining the weight and 
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ding to Chry/ippus is as ſtrongly and effectually 
moy'd by external antecedent cauſes, as a Cy. 
linder is by external Force, The only differ- 
_ ence between them is this, that the Mind 
1 concurs by aſſent with external antecedent Cau- 
1 ſes, and the Cylinder is purely. paſlive, ſenic- 
leſs, and without Volition. . Ang indeed Chrj- 
1 Sippus had no other way left to. reconcile the 
1 1% i nw with Fate and antecedent Canſes, 
| For if, as Plutarck very juſtly obſerves, in the 
place above cited, * the external Sarreci or- 
der d and offer d ſucceſlively by previous decrees 
of Fate, did not fully and abſolutely deter- 
mine the Mind to produce this or that A@i- 
on, what then muſt become of Fate, when 
|| the Mind can 'cro(s and ſet aſide it's decrees? 
| So that tho Chxy{ipus and other | Stoicks main- 
1 tain, that nothing from without can move 
| the Mind,  z44hgut the concurrence of it's 
( own oeun and . cvyxaTa%oms, yet is the Mind 
| ſubjected inevitably to Fate, if the ObjeAs of 
| Fate do abſolutely. move and govern that very 
ves and ovyxatdfims*, Thus deluſive and fal- 
lacious is Chry/ippas's Hypotheds; . it makes eve- 
ry Man a really neceflary Agent, and free on. 
ly in imagination; it paces the aug of 
| See p. 86. | 
{4 . c g debug Eran, 2 TO be m, | 
wr w— i d i722 x9AubaHl > T6 ep, e &. nal peg wi- 
i | ws. KAI TA THE OM Ear Tal. EI. KAI T0 HMAN H- 
| NBTAI, mn my uurriggy OYEIN. KAI OPMHN uy nai, | 
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HPOBNDTE WW - 
Aſſent within, but the abſolute Cauſe of actu- 


al Afſent withour. From whence Ocnomaus 
the nici ſaid with an Elegant Sneer of Chry- /© 


ſppus, that he made the Mind * Man ud . 
OBI E Or. II. 


Ir is urg'd that the Sroicts themſelves often 
declare expreſſly for the T3 i zun, for Choice, 
and the abſolute Power of the Soul. * 


* 


ANSWER; 


IT is very true, they often do ſo. So fays 
Fpiltetus, ſome things are i zun, others not . 
And to the ſame effect ſpeak Seneca and 
Marcus Antonixas in many places. But all this 
| is to be underſtood in a limited and reſtrain'd 
> Wl Scnic, with reference to the Stoical Syſkem of 
a Things x. Alexander Aphrodiſienſis has given us 
a full and clear account of the Stoical To i 


u Leünrast hifunce bande vd dle 75: Arden. 1p. Enſch. 
e- Prxp. Lib. 6. Cap. 7. & ap. Thegdoret. Therap. Serm. 6. p. 561. 


* w Tay evTwy mz þ den ig ib, mes d con ig Vu. Enchir, 
Men. 1. | * 
of | x Ita nimirum res ſeſe habet, duplici ratione effata Sroicorum 


conſiderarl poſſe, vel in fe, ſeu àxtra ſyſtema N Stos- 
= LC ſpectata; vel prout ex propriis & domeſticis philoſophiæ 

4 Itius principtis fluunt ac ot cy trahunt. Priori modo ſi quæ- 
— an confflerentur, ſubinde ſongè veriſſima ſunt pulcherrimague 3 


n etiam comparata, ut nihil minds; quam fatum aliquod Stoi- 
20 s indicare videantur* Sed fi ſecundum vera & genuina Sroi- 
WM 742 principia explices, uti omnind fieri decet, longè aliter 

e rem haberg deprehendes. Buddeus, Addend.ad 1ſageg. p. 36. 
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Ai. He tells us, that? the 73 i , Was 


ſulhciently ſecurd by the Stoical Doctrine, if 
Men were left to act according to their Na 
iure. And Men were ſupposd by them to 


act according to their Nature, if they did 


nothing by compulſion Againſt their own na- 
tural 28 & ovyzaTavos. If their Actions 
Were but d,, produc'd with their own Will 
aud Inclination, this was enough to make and 
denominate them free Agents, tho their Wills 
and Inclinations themſelves were governed, di- 
rected, and detormin'd by external and Fatal 
. 


Ax thus vey ſaid that inferior Animals 
had a To b avras as well as Man, becauſe it 
ſcoms Fate did not Act upon them with a 
proper {iz as upon things inanimate, but by 
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(170i or Objects which mov'd their d & 
avyxaTahos.. So that in fact and ſtrictneſs 
Men and other Animals are not according to 
this Doctrine the proper efficient Cauſes of A- 
tion, but the Inſtrumental only; they do in- 
deed nothing by meer force and without Voliti- 
on, their Minds concur and agree to every A- 
ion, but they are not properly aureZumu ab- 


ſolutely free to do either this or that, but Fate 


irreſiſtibly decrees and determins what particu- 
lar things muſt be done, and preſents ſuch 
powerful Motives to the Mind, as ſhall not 
poſſibly fail of engaging it's aſſent and con- 
currence. Alexander therefore does juſtly won- 
der at theſe Fataliſts, for calling this Inſtru- 
mentality in Man by the name of Liberty ; 
which, he ſays, is the groſſeſt Abuſe of words, 
4 well as the greateſt Delete“ 


W have here then an excellent Key to 
open the Stozcal Syſtem, and a clear Solution 
ot the high Expreſſions concerning Human Li- 


2 T2 9 Alo Ti Tow Ces 000, -n, AY Ts em 
ATTOIE 3 zu % Tygobyr as vs,, Tor” ar alriaries, g AUT Av - 
TT Op i1W09 dla * TS a, Gene, i * 55 r Z>Aoug d rte ⁊ 4 
ger ſvinor. Ex TT i TN, debe kr ug avrav Favm areas, 7 
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AN EINAI.— Og E 75 2 d fy Td Qarimoias 7 neh 
dbl 74 iaurd. Ty Qarragig 8 > deus dona im 1 Sn.  *AMAS 
un 2 ves ey Tx EKOTZIOY wmv Ts * duns, 
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765 xe m Aon9y 76 10 rei. Here,. 9¹0 & Tn Ph 74 %u, 
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berty in Marcus Antoninus and others, which 
without it arc very difficult, and have puzzl'd 
many. Learncd Interpreters. Thus when Zpi- 
cterus ſays, 00 vu co nutTrcs igſa, R, 
gun, OA exxAios, he may caſily be inter- 
preted conſiſtent with the Stoical Fate, by con- 
ſidering how far our Actions are d yur accord- 
ing to the Hoicts. The Actions of the Mind 
are i wer in one Senſe, as they do not de- 
pend upon accidents and circumſtances exter- 
nal, like the » x Riches, Ib Honours, and 
g Power, but are always with us and in- 
ſeparable from us as long as we live. Again, 
they are e um in another Senſe, becauſe no 
Power can properly force them, they cannot 
be ever produc'd without the aſſent of the in- 
ward Man. But till, our Actions may final- 
ly depend upon Fate, becauſe our sus itſelf 
may be conſtantly ruld and directed by Fa- 
tal emu. 


So when Marcus Antoninus comforts him. 
ſelf With reflecting. om them pool unde Tg4aT) 
me Toy eh Seb Alten. Oudtis youp way 
xd.ouy Tem TagzCnay*. There is no necellity 
of ſetting Antoninus himſelf at variance with 
the Stoical Syſtem, nor of giving this paſſage 
up as irreconcilcable with the Power of Fate. 
It is ſtrong indeed, but it may and mult } 
be underſtood wa Stoical Senſe. 14.45 i "| 


a Lib. 5. Sect. 10. VE 
Power, 
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Power, ſays he, 10 do nothing againſt the diftates 
of my own Mind. For no body can force me 
to trranſareſs them, Very true! No body and 
no thing can force you to this, becaule the 
Mind is incapable of ' force and Violence, be- 
ing according to you of a Subſtance and Na- 
ture Divine. But notwithſtanding this, your 
Fate may invariably rule and direct your A- 
ions, tho' not by a proper Pia or Force, yet 
by conſtantly moving your Will and Appe- 


111107, p 

I need not take notice of any more Paſſages 
of Antoninus, becauſe there are none ſtronger 
than what I have quoted. I would only give 
a general caution concerning his Books, that 
where -he magnifies the 'Powers of the Soul 
in ſuch bold and extraordinary Terms, he op- 
poles them generally to the external Things 
and Occurrences of the World, as being not 
able to aſſail and hurt the π rd Man, what- 
ever they may do with the outward; and that 
the Good or Evil of things is nothing real, but 
depends entirely on the Judgment and Opint- 
on of the Mind about them. But all this 
while he may allow to his Sroical Fate its due 
Powers, and ſo may be always conſiſtent with 


the Syſtem of his Sect. 


9 
— 4 


Tus alſo may Zenos words to Antigons 


be interpreted, Sebegzs & d ub Pront mes b 
/ 
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manifeſtly inclin'd to — of Mind, not on) 


3 but alſo by Choice. Laert. Lib 7. p. 370. 
1 „Cnoicæ and Election indeed the Sroieks | in 
aur: did allow, but deſtroy'd it's Uſe and 
Reality, by laying it under the ſtrongeſt Influ- 
ence of Fate, and by making it wholly ſub 
ſervient and miniſterial to it. 


I come now to Seneca, from whom it is 
very apparent that Human Liberty with the 
Stozcks Was very imperfect and reſtrain d, and 
that Fate did extend it's Influence to Actions as 
well as to things, He fays, Lud intelligis Fa- 
rum? Exiſtimo neceſſit atem rerum omium adtio- 
numque, quam nulla vis 7 „„ Again. Falun 
eff,” ut hic diſertus „it, ſed ſi e didicerit 
ab codem Fato continetur, ut litteras diſcat ; 3 ide 
al bſcet.. Hic Dives erit, fed ſe navigaverit. At 
in illo Fati ordine, „ 4% patrimonium 11 grande 
promittitur „hoc queque protinus Fatum eſt; ut 
naviget; ideò mavigabit e.. You fee, how mani 
feſt it is, that the Stoicks did; not exempt Human 
Actions from the Power of Fate; all which 
they did, was to ſhew, that in ſome degrec 
(which with other Philoſophers would be judg d 
inſignificant) the Liberty of Man or the T9 
© naw was (till preſerv'd, nocwientteeen the 
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mighty Influence of Fate upon it. Seneca him- 
ſelf a few lines after ſeems to promiſe ſuch 
an Expoſition of the Stoical Fate, and ſome 


Account of Human Liberty d; but nothing of 


this kind (that I am aware of) is extant now 
in his works. What account he would have 
given of Both, may be probably collected 
from Nemeſius and Alexander produc d above. 


H Avid obviated theſe, which are the 
principal Objections, I need not concern my- 
ſelf much with others of leſs moment. It is 
aid that the word «uaguiy need not ſignify. force 
or neceſſity of Human Actions. And we are ſent 
to Chalcidius and Nemeſius for another meaning. 
| anſwer, that indeed the word «wuaguay.does 
not imply immediately per fe a Neceſſity, nei- 
ther did it fignify fo much among the PIato- 
vs; but 1 fay, that the Sroical Sence and In- 
terpretation of it ſignifiec little leſs than Ne- 
ſity, and their is nothing in Chalcidins or Ne- 
eus to contradict it, but much to confirm, it. 


Tux may be other very ſlight Exceptions 
to what is here aſſerted, but they are not ma- 
terial enough to be diſtinctly conſider d. 

I conclude therefore with, obſerving, that al- 
though ſome particular Stoicts had advanc d 
d Iſta nobis oppon poni ſolent, ut probetur ak vobuntsti Boſträs 
relictum, & omne jus Fato traditum. Cum de iſtà re agetur, 


dam quemadmodum manente Fato, aliguid fit in Hominis ar- 
bitrio. Sen. Ibid. 8 1 | 3 #7 £38 + 48 


peculiar 
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eculiar Doctrines of Fate, which might not 
infer a neceſ/ity of Human Actions, yet will 
the Biſhop of Londoms Poſition remain very 
juſt and true concerning the Stoicts in general, 
His Lordſhip ſays, that this was the avowd I. 
Arine of one famous Sect; which expreſſions 
need not include the Docttine of every ſingle 
Man among the Stoicks, but of the Generality 
only. Now the Generality of the Stozcks did 
certainly teach what his Lordſhip charges up- 
on them. For, as Mr. Fackſor e rightly ar- 
gues from Plotinus, ſome of the Stoicks aderivs 
all things from the firſt Cauſe of the Univerſe, 
which they ſaid pervaded all things, and not only 
gave motion fo, but was the efficient Cauſe of e- 
very thing, ſtiling it Fate, and the ſupreme Caule, 
and ſuppoſing it to be itſelf all things; and 
that not only all other things which exiſt, but even 
the inward Purpoſes of our Minds alſo pro- 
ceeded from the ethicient Power of it. This, 
« ſays he, was making no Agent in the World | 
« but God only, and Human Actions to be 
« nothing but the Operations of God in Men, 
« actuating them and every thing elſe as the 
* Soul does the Body. enn 


OTHERS thought, that the Circumvolution f 
the Univerſe effected all things by it's Motion, and 
by the Poſations and Appearances of the Planets and 
fd Stars with reſpett to each other, and fund. 


e Defenſe of Human Liberty We. P. 133 U 
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ing upon theſt the Art of Prognoſtication, woild 
have it that every thing came to paſs thereby. 
Potinus obſerves, that this Doctrine attributes 
nothing to our ſelves, leaves us like Stones; 


not as Men, who act of themſelves, and from 
their own Nature, 7 


ANOTHER Notion of Fatality was founded in 
the Suppoſition HF a mutual eternal Concatenation 
and Chain of Cauſes, whereby things poſterior al- 
ways follow thoſe which are antecedent, and are 
reſold into them, as exiſting by. them, and hau. 
ing no Exiſtence without them, and are neceſſarily 
conſequent to thoſe which precede them. 

ALL theſe, ſeyeral Hypotheſes are very cur- 
tent among the Stuictr, and none of the Stoicks 
are excepted from them by Alexander Aphrodi- 
ſenſis or Platimm. Therefore what his Lord- 
ſhip ſays. muſt without diſpute be true at leaſt 
of the Generality of the Szozcks, if not of all. 
But indeed J am apt to believe, that upon 
conſidering the Szoical Syſtem with attention as 
deliver d above, any Afoaern would find it 4 
difficult Task to cxtricate clearly the moſt 
ſubtle Sroieł from a. neceſſary Fatality, and to 
prove undeniably a Vulgar Error on his Lordſhip. 


Ir is farther to be _obſerv'd, that his Lord- 
hip introduces the Neceſ#y of Human Actions, 
only as a ſort of Interpretation of the Doctrine 
if Fate. Such; ſays he, was the Doctrine of" Fate 
| or 


„ 2 
- — - 
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or Mens doing every thing thro' Neceſſity. The 
particle or does manifeſtly ſhew that this lat. 
ter Sentence is only an Inference from or ex: 
plication of the farmer, a Conſequence de- 
duc'd from the Doctrine of Fate, not the Do. 
arine itſelf. This is a Difference of Mo. 
ment; for his Lordſhip might allow, that the 
Stoicks did maintain in words and profeſſion 
Human Liberty together with a Fate Univer- 
fal, and yet charge the aoctrine of Fate univerſal 
with a real Neceſſity of Human Actions. And there. 
fore Tm ſurpriz u to find o unaccoutitably 
chang d into aud by his Lordfhip's adverfaty, 
which alters entirely the Turn of the Sentence, 
and the Terms of Diſpute; and 'renders ſome 
Animadverſions cxcccdingly foreign, and fri: 
r 1 Dy 630 A „dete Ty 

I ſhall only add, that a very Learned Man 
abroad has lately taken the. fame fide of the 
Queſtion with me againſt Lipſius and others, 


whoſe Books on hat Subject 1 Have not y& 
ſcen ; it. is very probable that he Ron 
done more Juſtice both to the Subject and his 
Lordſhip, and therefore I would wiſh the Gen- 
tleman on the other ſide to conſult his Trea- 


tiſes for farther Satisfaction. 


„ Plea for Human Reaſon, p. 28. 1 
f Conferenda quæ dixi in Introdufione ad Philoſophlam Stoi 


cam ex mente Marci Aurelii Antonini Imperatoris, quæ Impe- 


ratoris hujus Libris x11. in Editione que Lipfe an. 1729, L. 
prodiit, præmiſſa eſt. Et de Erroribus Stoicorum is Phil 
phis Morali. Buddeus. Addend. ad Iſagog. p. 36. 
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Primitive Antiquity 
Explained and Vindicated. 

PART Il. 

N purſuance of the Method laid down in 
my former Remarks, I now paſs on from 
Ancient Frauds, which have fully been 
conſidered already, to other Articles of 

the Charge, which my Author is pleaſed to 
draw up againſt Primitive Antiquity. 
'SFG.T. I. 
Of Exxors. 
REMARK I 
The whole Chriſtian World, ſays he, for more 


——_— 


than the two firſt Centuries believed the Mille- 


narian Hereſy, as it is now call da. Unhappy 
Gentleman! always to miſtake whenever he 
meddles with Antiquity! He had read perhaps 
ſomewhere, that this Millenary Doctrine was 


a Chriſtianity as old, 2 p. 116. Ed. ad. 


A current 


\ 
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2 REMARKS. 
current among the Primitive Fathers, (that are 
no extant) and from thence, without ever at- 
tending to the Way of Expreſſion, extends it 
without any Limitation to the whole Chriſtian 
World for more than the two firſt Centuries. 
Now this Aſſertion of his is a groſs and pal- 
pable Falſity, as appears from the very Con- 
feſſions of the Millenaries themſelves. TJuſtim 
Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, 
tells — ok that he for his Part with many 
others did really believe a future (literal) Mil- 
Jennium ; but that ſtill there were many Pious 
and Catholick Chriſtians that did not. And 
his Way of Expreſſion is ſo particular, that it 
does not make the Numbers of one Party great- 
er than thoſe of the other. Io Aol, many, is 
equally applied to both Sides, without any Re- 
ſtriction or Enlargement on either. The whole 
Paſſage runs thus: I declared to you before, 
that I and many others are in this Perſuaſion 
(of a Millennium) 4s you alſo yourſelves do en- 
tirely believe that Things will be ſo ; however 1 
ſignified to you at the ſame Time, that many who 
are pure and orthodox Chriſtians believe no ſuch 
thing>. What can be clearer and ſtronger ? 
The learned Editor obſerves very juſtly, Do- 
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3 
grins de  Millewnio, neue eras Univerſiti; 
— „ negur . F vecepra. 
ect mp the Deen of Minenmum was mei- 

a Tradition of the whole Chureh; wo 4 ve- 
— Artiele of Faith*.. So ſays Dr. Cave, He 


(Juſtin) s that there ave many ſitrere and 
font Chien, that nl 2 to this 


fenſe aſe of the Book of Revelations has very lately 
declar'd the ſame thing“. It is true fome con- 
ſderable Writers f have thought this paſſage of 
Fuſtin corrupted, and have offer'd conjecturess 
of their — 4 to ſet it right. 
Dr. b and Dr. Hhiiyi have both reject- 
ed and diſprovd their Corrections upon good 
Authority: For whoever conſiders the Paſſage 
and ſubſequent Context with care and atten- 
tion, Will find the preſent Reading (eonfirm'd 
by all the MSS. Copies) to be the only proper 
ind true one. 


to clear up à fecond Paſſage of that Weiter, 
which may ſcem to di Witk the other 
ed It is in the e e 
pho. (p. 246. Ed. Jeb.) But 1; fays he, a 


ther Pe ſound Chriftians believe A NON. 


2 
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's 2288 8 . rt 
le f f Mode Canis A <1 ba Nie Rule of Falch. Pare 
TY. 9% F n . or ef ele e. 
h In loc. ji Diſcourſe of the true Millennium chap. 1. . 
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And Mr. Twells in his excellent De- 


Bur the learned 


* Rivers I leave afin it may not de amiſs 
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4 REMARKS. 


rection of the Fleſh ; and the Thouſand Tears (NH 
ery) in Feruſalem after it is rebuilt and beautified 
and enlarged the Prophets Ezechiel, and Eſaias, 
and the reſt acknowledge k (oponoyovan). Now 
here if yiau i the Thouſand Tears be refer d 
(as they are by ſome) to 'rgauJa and the 
opJoyrowns ard Xena the perfettly ſound 
Ehriſtians, it will then follow; that according 
to Juſtin thoſe who did not believe the yiaz 
ian Were not eFoyves, and conſequently, 
thar he could not conſiſtently term thoſe very 
Perſons in the former Paſſage Chriſtians Tx; 
xXx.Jagas g evorCovs yyapens. But to take off any 
difficulty ariſing from hence, I anſwer, that 
the yiau enn in this latter Paſſage of Fuſtin 
ought to be refer d to the oi [Ipo@nTay opworogoten, 
and not to the words preceding; for other- 
wiſe the ei [Tp2P1Ta awonoyoron have no natural 
Senſe and Conſtruction. Even thoſe who give 
the other Interpretation of the place, are forc'd 
to make the Grammar intelligible by inſerting 
an ws before ci Tppury, Which is wholly pre- 
carious, and without any Authority. from the 
Copics. What ſeems to me to have obſcur d 
the Paſſage, is a little fault in the Punctuation 
of it, where inſtead of a Semicolon or at 
Miedl ue d, there is placed a comma. I am 
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not the firſt, that explains the Sentence in this 


manner. The very learned Mr. Thorndike ma- 
ny Years ago directed us to it. Fuſtini verba, 


ſi legem credendi Catholice Eccleſia communem ſig- 


nificarent, difficultatem haberent. Sed mhil tale 
ſonant, ſi rectè interpungas, & Fuſtini i ams 
rectè interpreteris. Idiotica Oratio Fuſtint ad 
eoſdem videbatur fidem Millennii trahere, qui reſurre- 
dtionem profitebantur. Et ita intelligendus eſſet, 
i ws oi Loan rei, vel ſi a of Henri, dixiſſer. 
Sed fi nihil aliud dicat, quam Prophetas Ezechielem, 
Eſaiam, alios idem agnoviſſe, nihil aliud dixerit, 
quam à ſe & ab alits ejuſdem ſecum ſententie 
quibuſdam, eos hoc dixiſſe intelligi l. Beſides who- 
ever looks back to what goes before this 

ſage, will ſee that the Perſons to whom the 
Father particularly oppoſes himſelf and the true 
Chriſtians, are ſome Hercticks, that deny a Re- 
ſurrection of the Dead, oi %, Arysow Wh ena ve- 
xedy ardgeow, GAN Up T& &mOIVNOXEY Tas Lu- 
vas aun artaapucarcdguy eis To wearer: p. 244. 


After Fuſtin, Irenæus another of the Millen- 
varies tells us of ſome, who tho right tn the Faith 
themſelves, yet hearkening too much to the 
Diſcourſes of Hereticks, were perſuaded to re- 
jet the literal Millennium, and allegorize away 
thoſe Paſſages of the Prophets, which were 
brought to prove and ſupport it m. 

De Fin. Ecel. Controverſ. p. 280, 281. 

m Quidam ex his, qui putantur rect credidifſe, ſupergrediun- 

IA * Upon 


6 REMARKS. 
* Upon this occaſion; I cannot but corte 
a ſurpriſing miſtake of Dr. Whitby, in tran- 
ſlating the laſt Paſſage of Fewer in the mar. 
gin. The Dr. renders it thus. n #0 
rant, that ſome among ns, Who believe in over; 
Nations, and - rg pars e 
do conſent with the Jul, ab yet endeavour tran 
r into Meta 
(Diſc. of the Millenn. c. 1.) "Tis evident, that 
the Dr. by a firange overſight ſappos'd erraten 
es and conſentientes to be Nominative Cafes 
and agreeing with quidam, whereas they are 
manifeſtly both Accuſative and govern'd of . 
The true ſenſe of all which words is this. Tan 
wot ignorant, that ſome allegorixe thefe words (of 
the Prophet, concerning the Wolf and the 
Lamb's feeding together) from their literal 
meaning, and y them 'to Men who being be. 
fore of a wild and ſavage Nature are Converted 
to the Faith out of divers Nations and from us. 
rrows ways of Life, and united in Dothrine aud 
Affection with the Fuſt. I own, this is rather a 
Paraphraſe than a Tranſlation of eau Words; 
but the Reader I hope, will excufe it, if he finds 
tur ordinem promotionis juſtorum, & modo meditationis ad 
incorruptelam ignorant... Lib. 5. c. 37. TH 


Transferuntur gioruidant ſententiz ab Fereticis ſermonſbus, & 


rectionis & Regni &o. Vid. e. 3u. u 06 ng 
Non ignoro, quoniam quidem ( "fall the Same Perſons mention i 

before ) hæc (Iſaiæ ſc. 11. & 65. cap.) in feros & ex diverſis genti- 

dus & variis operibus credentes, & cum crediderint, confentlen- 


that 


tes juſtis, gentent transſerre. Mid. c. 34. 
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7 
that a verbal Tranſlation would de very ob- 
(cure and difficult, and that ſuch a © 
docs not miſrepreſent any part of them. and 
was neceflary to ſhew. the true 1 8 and Senſe 


of ee. 


THIS, I baker, is "fafficient: Evidence a- 
gainſt our Author's Aſſertion, that the whole 
Chriſlian. World for mote than the two f Cen- 

ae See the ai, Hereſy. 


B phe be added er 
Teſtimonies, which as Dr. #hitby has accurate- 


ly traced and cxamind, I'll produce them at 
length in his words. « It had its riſe, ron 
ſebius, from a Man of ſlender Judg 

“ment. But the A ity of the Man = 
« yail'd with y Eecleſiaſticks (of the Church) 
«to be of that Opinion, particularly with e- 
%, and if there were any other of the 
—_ udgment with him. Now he that 


eth that eff (or a great many rather) 
«Ot of the Eecleſiaſticks were of that Opinion, 


* plainly: denics that all were of it. He that 
particularly ſpeaks of Hemæus, adding, if there 


* were any other, of the ſame Fudgment, ſeems. 
© to intimate they were not many. Origen in 


« his Philocalia lach, they were only ies 
© that held this Doctrine, and that ſo clancu- 
larly that it had not yet come to the cars 
of the Heathen. And in his Prolegomena to 
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3 REMARKS. 

© the Canticles, that they were only ſimplicie- 
46 res quidam. In a word. Stephanus Gobarus, in 
his account of Opinions in which the Fathers 
differ d from cach other, reckons this as the 
* tenth. This will be more evident, ſays the 
* Dr, if it be conſider'd, that as the Doctors 
* of the Church were then of different Opi- 
* nions, ſo they were then diſtinguiſh'd by 
« different Names: as they who denied the 
« Millennium, ſaith Ireneus, attempted to alle- 
* gorize the places produc'd by others for it, 
* fo had they upon that account the Names of 
ce Allegoriſts; and therefore Nepos, a Man ſaith 
ce Fuſebius from Dionyſuus of Alexandria, o- 
tt therwiſe Orthodox, but a Writer for the 
« Millennium, ſtil'd his Book ta:fyo wr A 
&« yoerrr! a Confutation of the Allegoriſts.'' Ac- 
te cordingly in Origen they who deny the Mil- 
te ſennium are oi Tp mAoyouTis Ta Teapyma, 
« they who interpret the - ſayings of the: Prophets 
« by 4 trope; and they who aſſert it, are ftil'd 
4e Solis litere diſcipuli, Diſciples of the Letter of 
< the Scripture only. The firſt aſſert, Horum vin 
« Hguraliter intelligi debere. The Paſſages which 
« they produce from Scripture ought to be figura- 
te tively under ſtood; the other, ſaith he, under- 
te ſtand the Scripture, - Fudazco- ſenſu, after the 
« manner of the Feus . 


| n Whitby's Treatiſe of the Millen. Chap. 1:SeQ/2. 11! ” 


To 
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REMARKS 9 
To all which I may farther obſerve from 
Dionyſins Biſhop of Alexandria, that many of 
the African Churches had never embrac'd this 
Doctrine, and that Dionyſius himſelf by frequent 
Diſcourſes recover d many Perſons in his Dio- 
ceſe from it*. Forkhe tells us, that this opi- 
nion having for a long time ſpread it ſelf much 
in thoſe Parts it oceaſion'd Schiſms and Sepa- 
rations of whole Churches. From whence it 
is plain, that other Churches there were of a 
contrary Perſuaſion; it being impoſſible that 
Schiſms and Separations ſhould ſubſiſt without 
diſtint and oppoſite Parties. Neither indeed 
would Dionyſius himſelf have preſided with ſo 
much Honour and Reſpect in the See of Alex- 
andria, nor would he ever have converted 
ſuch numbers to his own Opinion; if the Mil- 
lenary Doctrine had been the current and eſta- 
bliſh'd Doctrine of the Chriſtian World, For 
every one acquainted with Antiquity muſt 
know, how zealous the Primitive Chriſtians 
were in maintaining Doctrines of Univerſal Aus 


0 Ev of. Apowesiry g410pd®-, 7, % ( ws 00s) Tpo D mime 
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laden Dionyſ. Alex. ap. Euſcb. Hiſt, Eccl, Lib. 7. c. 24. 
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thoritys and how vigorous they were in oppo- 
fig any Perſons, who endeavour'd fo corrupt 
or aboliſh them. In frath the Alllenarp Do- 
ctrine was abſtruſe and fpeculative in its Na- 
ture, grounded on one certain Interpretation 
of dark aud obſeure Propheeles; and fot that 
reaſon could never make a part of the com- 
mon Faith of all Chriſtians, nor meet with 
univerſal Eſteem and Reception 4. 


Our Anthot to render the Notion more 
odious, and add a Sting to his Reflectien en 
the Primitive Chriſtians, informs us that now 
it is call d an Hereſy 3 by which we are to un- 
derſtand, how fallible and erroneous in fad 
the Antient Churches were, and how little 
the Modetns can depend upon their Authori- 
ty. But I wonder, this Gentleman, who mul- 
tiplics his References on other occaſions, does 
not give us ſo much as one, to let us know, 


p Illud hot loco monendum eſt, Nn — 
apud Fuſebium Hiſt. Ecclef. vii, "25; 24, 25. Tubnaſcenterfi in 
Agypto errorem hunc ſuo tempore 1 ; tantum abeſt, ut 
ani ver tum Recleſiz ſententia fuefit, Nam qui, 2 de com- 
munſone & commercio inter ſe Eecleſiarum dicta 
is nunquam credat, penes Dionyſium vel alium quemvis —— 
licæ Epiſcopum eſſe potuiſſe, ſilentio damnaſſe ſententiam, quam 
reliquæ Eccleſiæ ad ſidem N Paravent: Thorkdic. Finzend. 
Eeel. Controv. p. 183. 

q Sane ipſa rei ſubjectæ materies, in Prophetiæ hujus inter 

Yetattone verfantis, ſatis oſtendit, non pertinere eam ad 

idti, communi omnium fide, ad omnium communem ſalutem 
tenendæ. Quid enim eſſet communis Fidef; fi ad eam Prophetice 
totius Scrĩpturæ intelligentia —— eſſot ? Id. 1674 . 
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REMARKS. 11 
by whom it is now calfd an Hereſy, I very 
much G{pe& that an extraordinary Modeſty 
prevail d with him to kcep us here in the dark. 
For the Papifts, you muft know, are the Per- 
ſons who love to brand che Millennium with 
Hereſy, for certain Reaſons peculiar to them- 
ſelves. <I never met, ſays Dr. Thomas Burnet, 
< with a Popifh Doctor, that held the Millen- 
« nium;3 and Baronius would have it paſs. for 
an Here. It was always indeed uneaſy, and 
ce gave ice to the Church of Rome, becauſe 
it dogs not ſuit to that Scheme of Chriftia- 
« nity, which they have drawn. They ſup- 
« poſe Chriſt reigns already by his Vicar, the 
Pope; and treads ppon the Necks of Empe- 
„outs and Kings. And if they could but 
4 ſuppreſs the Northern Hereſy, as they call it, 
« they do not know what a Millennium would 
* ſignify, or how the Church could be in an 
«happier Condition, than She is. —— This 
«has made the Church of Rome have always 
«an ill eye upon this Poctrine, becauſe it 
« ſeemid to have an ill eye upon Her; and as 
«ſhe grew in Splendour and Greatnels, ſhe 
*Eclipsf and obſcur d it more and more; 
4 i that it would have been loſt out of the 
MWorld, if it had not been tevivd by fame 


f the Reformation. 


T Theory of the Earth. Book 4. e. 6. 
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12 REMARKS. 


Now it being not perfectly decent and con- 

| ſiſtent for one, who is always expoſing and de- 

| teſting the Papiſts, to quote them as Authority 
in any Doctrinal Points, our Author thought 
it proper, I ſuppoſe, to make a Report from 
them without naming of Names. 


Bur 'tis neceſſary in the next place to ac- 
quaint the Reader, that the antient Millennium 
of the Fathers, which our Author without 

any Diſtinction and Explication calls the All. 
lenarian Hereſy, was different from the Millen- 
nium. of the Fews and Cerinthian Hexeticks. 
The Millennium of theſe latter f was groſs and 
extravagant, preſenting us with nothing better 
than an odious Scene of Luxury, Voluptuouſl- 
neſs, and Senſuality; whereas that of the for- 
mert, was expected to adminiſter only inno- 
cent Pleaſures and Entertainments to the Juſt, 
by way of Recompence for the Preſſures, Hard- 
ſhips, and Miſeries, which they once had en- 
durd upon Earth for the ſake of Chriſt. 


=_— : Vid. Auguſtin. Hæreſ. c. 8. Theodor. Hzret. Fab. - 2 
c. 3. | Caius ap. Euſeb. H. E. I. 3. e. 28. 
t Eouſque Patres, quorum ceteroquin tum de&rine, tum wite 
; puritatis ſtudium veneramur, prolapſos eſſe, ut Chriſto placitura 
crederent, 3 a quibus, qui & inter E pe ſaniores erant, abhorre- 
bant, quis ſibi perſuadebit ? Ad Irenæum quod attinet, verum 
quidem eſt, quod is chiliaſmum quendam ſtatuat; at eum non 
iſtius generis, ac ille eſt, quem impuris ſuis cupiditatibus ihdulgens 
ſibi finxit Cerinthug, Buldzu Ecclel, — p. 451 i. 
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The Primitive | Fathers did nur believe 4 Syirit 
to be immaterial; but only a thinner: ſort of 
Body. And this 6 they _ aid not only 9p the 
Souls of Men and Angels, but they thought thas 
God himſelf” was corporealu. This formal and 
weighty Sentence is here introduc'd to con- 


firm a very ſhrewd Remark, which our Au- 
thor had made. a little before, that he meaning 


of words ig perpetually changing. - His: Remark I 


muſt own, is very juſt,” but it is not to be 
prov'd by , theſe - his. Inſtances of Antient Lan- 
guage, but others which our Author is per- 
fectly unacquainted with. The Critical Reader 
muſt ſmile, I believe, to ſee an old Story 
drawn out ſo gravely, in ſuch an heap of am- 
biguous and equivocating words. What! is 
Phileleutherus Lipſienſis forgot already? Or how 
was he anſwer'd by the Freethinking Wits? 
That the ſame idle things ſhould: ſtart up ſo 
ſoon with a confident Air, and a numerous 
Train of freſh Paralogiſms and Blunders! The 
Learned Phzleleutherus-inforny'd a Gentleman of 
our Author's, acquaintance, that the Fathers be- 
lievd the Attributes of God, his Infinite Power, 
Wiſdom, Fuſlice, and : Goodneſs, in the ſame er. 
tent as we do now; but his Eſſence (no more than 
ve can pow), they, could nat diſcovers Tbe Serip- 

1 Chriſtianity as old e. p. 261, 362. Ed. 1 _ 1 


14 REMARKS. 
tures, they ſaw, call d him Spititus, Spirit; and 
the Human Soul Anima, Breath; both which in 
their Primitive Senſe mean Aerial Matter; and 
„ words that Hebrew, frm wn and Latin 
0 or a Tongue non or can 
2 denote the he ul of God or S 
either ie thus Aetaphœricai, or elſe merely bag 
tive, 4 ene np or tonne, \ Farther 
till, chat abe very N Body in thoſe tar, 
Limes 185 andi d yoo 4 and puemſve 
#hing. Nay farther, that Afarter it (elf often 
Jignificd no more than Body, and both no 
more than Subſtance *, Aſtet all this, (which 
never mer with a Reply) we are told now poſ. 
tively, chat the Primitive Fathers did 3 
4 Spirit to be immaterial, but only 4 chinner ſor 
of Body; and that, vhs they did not only ap) 
to the Souls of Men and Angels, but they thought 
that God himfelf was corporeal. Very Clear and 
InſtraQive indeed! While the words immaterial 
and Boqy both as ambiguous as Spirit, both ca- 
pable of an Antient and | Modern + meaning as 
Well as the other, paſs off without any Expli- 
Tation. So that all Which appears at preſent 
from the Paſlage before us, is a e un- 
edifying Qulbble. The Reader, 1 believe, 
might excuſe me from ſuying any mon 
Author on this head; but ihe Subject K 
mice, and Philsiauiherus was ſhort upon it from 


a juſt . ontempt &f his Adverkiry, TRY WII. 
3 Hemarks e Part L. p. 21, 23. 


ling 


REMARKS. 15 
ling to examine it a litile farther, u to ſet 
the whole in à fair bghe, 


Tat Primitive Fathers &c. fays our Akthor: 
Would not any one imagine from hence, that 
al the Primitiut Fathers were plainly unani- 
mous in believing, that a iris was material, 
that God, Angels, and Human Souls wete all m. 
ſerial, in the groſſeſt ſenſe of the word matter ? 
Nay does not the Truth of out Author's Ob- 
ſervation (concerning the different Senſe of 
the word Spirit among the Antients and Mo- 
dern) ſuppoſe and depend upon it? And yet, 
I will venture to aftitm, 


tf. Trar the Primitive Fathers diſtinguiſh'd 
between a material and immaterial Spiritus, as 
well as the Moaern Divines and Philoſophers. 
The word Siritus Indeed among the Latins, and 
TEL. among the Greeks, in its primary Uſe 
and Grammatical Etymology did always ex- 
preſs ſomething Ae in it. But the Chri- 
ſtians refin d the Senſe of the word, and us'd 
it often to ſignify a Sabſtance diſtin from 
and oppoſite to Body or Matter. Thus Origen 
delivering the general Senſe of the Chriſtians, 
in anſwer to Celſus his Pagan Adverſary, ſays. 
F God at an time is ſaid to be 4 Spirit, we do 
not mean, that he is a Body. For our Spirit 
(or the pri which we Chriſtians ſpeak of) is 
wot A Body. — $ that Celſus not underſtamd.- 
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16 REMARKS. 

ing what is ſaid of the Spirit of God, makes hi, 
own arbitrary Uſe and Conſtruction of it, ſup. 
poſing all along that we when we ſay that C0 
is a Spirit, differ not at all from the Stoicks 
among the Greeks, who ſay, that God ts a Spi- 
rit pervading all things. Now indeed accord. 
ing to the Stoicks, who go upon corporeal (o- 
material) Principles, even the Ab yes or Mord it 
ſelf of God is nothing elſe but a corporeal (or 
material) Spirit. But with «us (Chriſtians) who 
endeavour to ſhew, that even the rational Soul is 
| ſuperior to every thing corporeal, and a Subſtance 
Ade n God the Word (Abyss 
can never be a Body *, So Ammonius y. 604 
is calld a Spirit, not as being a Wind, but as an 
| Incorporeal and lifegiving Subſtance. So Didy- 
mus 2. The calling God a Spirit, denotes not Wind, 
but an incorporcal and lifegiving Subſtance. So 
among the Latins, Caſſiodorus a Man of no ſmall 
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a Spiritus nomen generale eſt incorporalis potentiſque Subſtantiz+ 
In Pſalm, 103. oo SN LION 
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Authority and Learning aſſures us, that the 
word Spiritus is a general Name for an incorpo- 
real and powerful Subſtance. So St. Auſtin “. 
Every Spirit is without doubt of a more excellent 
Nature than any Body. And again. Every in- 
corporcal Being is called in Scripture Spirit, ſo 
that this term 1s applicable not only to Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, but to every rational Creature 
and vol, | 2 

I hope the Reader and our Author too are 
ſufficiently ſatisfied: by theſe few Writers out 
of many more that might be produc'd, how 
remarkable an Inſtance is given us of the change 
in the Senſe of words, that the Primitive Fathers 
aid not believe a Spirit to be immaterial, which 
is juſt as true as that our Author is a Critick 
in Primitive Antiquity. | 


24, I will venture to pronounce, that riot 
one of the Primitive Fathers cither Greeks or 
Latins belicy'd that God was material d. There 
were but two in the three firſt Centuries Ter- 
tullian and Origen, that were ever ſuſpected of 
favouring ſuch a Notion ; and theſe have been 


b Spiritus omnis omni eſt corpore ſine dubitatione preſtantior, | 
De Gen. ad Lit. L. 12. c. 32. | 

e Omnis incorporea natura Spiritus in Scripturis appellatur, un- 
de non tantum Patri & Filio & Spiritui Sancto, ſed omni ratio- 
nali ereaturæ & anime hoc vocabulum congruit. Epiſt. 238, 


d Deum «e@ware eſſe infiuita ſunt veterum teſtimonia. Sui- 
der. v. 60 0mar®>, N Hi | 


C vindi- 
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vindicated over and over very fully and ſo- 

lidly . Tertullian explains very clearly, what 
he means by his corpus or Body, when attributed 
to God; he means his Subſtance. Ipſa ſabſtan- 
tia corpus rei cujuſ que f The Subſtance of eve- 
ry thing is its Body. Again. Omne quod eſt, cor- 
pus of ſus generis. Nihil incorporale, nfs quod 
non ets, Ever thing that exiſts, is a Body of 
ſome peculiar kind, Nothing is incorporeal, but 
what does not exiſt. $i habet aliquid ay quod eſt, 
hoc erit corpus ejus, That by which any thing 
is or exiſts, is the Body of it. FS 


. You ſec in how great a Latitude Tertullian 
uſes the word Corpus Boch, and what an inno- 
cent Senſe he gives it When applied to God. 
Neither is Tertullian ſingular in it. Phebadius 
uſes the ſame word with the ſame kind of La- 
titude. Corpus enim Spiritus, ſed corpus ſus ge- 
neris, For, ſays he, 4 Spirit is 4. Body, but 4 
Body of a peculiar kind. Nam & inviſibilii & 
incomprehen(ibilis Spiritus, nunquid tamen & ina- 
nis & vacua res Deus ? God himſelf is a Spirit both 
inviſible and incomprehenſible ; — is he therefore an 
empty aud inſignificant Thing? Deus enim eft Spiti- 
tus, For God is a Spirit b. Where he manifeſtly ex- 
preſſes Subſtance by Corpns, Neither is this uſage 


e Auguſtin, Gen, ad Lit. L. 10. Hzref. Cap. 8. Petav, Dog. 
Theolog. Tom. 1. L. 2. cap. 1. Huet. Origen. L. 2. cap. 1. p. 
30. Origen. cont, Cell, L. 6. p. 323. L.. 8. p. 410. f Adv. Her 
mog. cap. 35. 3 De Carne Chriſt. cap. 11. h Cont, Arianos. 


of 
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of the word peculiar to Eccieſiaſtical Writers. 
Cicero himſelf has furniſh'd them with Autho- 


rity for it, when he ſays, that the Mind is not 


inane neſcio quid, an empty ſomething he knew not 
what, but in quodam genere corporis, a peculiar 
ſort of Body', Many in truth of the Antients 
ſignified only by the word Corpus a Being or Sub. 
ſtance circumſcrib'd in Time, Place, and Power, 
and thereby diſtinguiſh'd from the great and 
ſupreme God,. who was infinitely remov'd from 
all limitation in either, that is, was according 
to them incorporeal in the ſtricteſt and higheſt 
Senſe. So that nothing can be juſtly conclud- 
cd from the word it ſelf, but its meaning muſt 
be found from its particular Application and 
the Tenour of the Place. *Tis the ſame with 
a thouſand other words in Antiquity both 
Sacred and Profane, and the fame exactneſs and 
obſcrvation, the ſame Critical Rules are neceſ- 
ſary and ſufficieat for a juſt Interpretation in 
both Caſes. 


Our Author for his part is refoly'd not to 
underſtand the Senſe of Tertullian, but inſiſts 
on the Letters and Syllables of corpus, let the 
uſe and meaning of, them be what it will, 
Daille* is his Oracle here as in other inſtances, 
a Guide not always unerring on theſe occa- 
lions. He was a Man of confeſledly great a+ 

i De Finib. L. 4. e. 
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bilities, and perfectly capable of knowing and 
judging better, but was carried into violent ex- 
tremes from Party- Oppoſition and Prejudice. 
The Papiſts (it ſeems) were entirely to be ſtript 
of their uſual weapons the Father, therefore 
Antiquity muſt be ſtrain d and torturd and 
miſrepreſented to ſecure the Proteſtants even 
from imaginary Enemies. 


By the ſame dexterity and management he 
brings Hilary into the Scheme, for no other 
reaſon but becauſe he had ſaid with Tertullian, 
There's nothing but what is N This Paſ- 
ſage likewiſe he borrows from Mr. Daillel, 
with one improvement, of extending to God 
Almighty himſelf, what Daze had more pry- 
dently confin'd to Souls. Hilary's CharaQter in 
this point has been vindicated at large by the 
Lcarncd Benedictines m, ſhewing, as I have done 
before, that corporeum ſignifies nothing in this 
place, but a Subſtance created and finite. And 
'tis very obſervable, that it's ſo far from being 
applied to God, that tis expreſſly attributed 
to the Creature in contradiſtinction to the Ce- 
ator, Omne quod creatum eſt &c. In ſubſtantid 
ſud & creatione corporeum. The words crea- 
tum and creatione, our Author by not conſult- 
ing or not conſidering the Original has omit- 


] Ibid. p 268. 3 | 
m In Hilar. Comm. Matt. cap. 5. Praf, in Qper, Hilar. $. 9. 
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ted in his quotation from Hilary, where we 
find no more than ſerv'd the preſent purpoſe 
of deceiving the Reader, There's nothing but 
what is corporeal. | 


THERE is ſomething indeed, which our Au- 
thor has ſtarted in the Critical way, that may 
ſeem to overthrow my ſecond general Aſſer- 
tion, viz, That no one Father of the three firſt 
Centuries believ d God to be corporeal. He informs 
us that Melito, who was believ d to be a Prophet, 
and flouriſhed about 170, wrote 4 Book about the 
embodied God", It is very true, there is ſuch 
a Tract of Melito recorded both by Euſebius o 
and Ferom?P; and the Title of the Piece in 
them is, © M woopdTes Oed. Now this is 
all that my Author alledges to prove, that 
Melito believ/d God himſelf to be corporeal, in the 
groſſeſt ſenſe. The Book it ſelf is not extant, 
and the Title alone is to ſhew, what particu- 
lar Doctrines were contain'd in it! Such Ar- 
guments as theſe I may ſafely truſt with the 
Reader, deſiring him only to conſider in a pa- 
rallel caſe, whether if in Ages to come no- 
thing more ſhould be preſervd than the Titles 
of thoſe three Books, The Rights of the Chri- 
ſian Church, Chriſtianity as 44 as the Creation, 
and The Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Re- 
lion, the moſt ſagacious Critick in the World 


n Chriſtianity as old Wc. p. 262. 
e Hiſt, Egcl, L. 4. cap. 86. p Catal. v. Melito 


cquld 
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could diſcover from thence alone the Deſign 
and Subſtance of the Books themſelves, and 


the Sentiments of the Authors. 1 


* I muſt own, two excellent Writers Val. 
Fs and Dr. Cave have ſuſpefted from a frag: 
ment of Origens and from a Paſſage of Gena. 
ius, that Aelito was not ſo ſound in this point 
as he ſhould be. Yaleſius ſays, Hoc in Libr 
(el corvette On) contendebat Melito, Deum 
rrporalem eſſe; idque ex variis Scripture los 
comprobabat. Quem quidem Melitonts erroren 
merito reprehendis Origenes, in expoſitione in Gene: 
fm, his verbis. [lp2Nanynleor arpò % Tod ou- 
viceray To Ar ehοα, Cy cauan 1 Of Wi 
Taue Js rpg ors Ap of Tb mparer Atyams 
& der N MeAiTor ov egituctros A NN rd Tit 
TE C50 0ua7oy evey Tor Or, Mey Yap Os en- 
ua Aue welrors &c. que referuntur à Ther 
aorcto in * 20. Quæſtionum in Geneſin, 
Eundem Melitonis errorem ob ſeruat Gennadius in 
Libro de Dogmatibus Esccleſiaſticis. Nihil cot- 
poreum in Trinitate credimus, r Melito & Ter. 
tullianus. Annot. in Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl. L. 4 
c. 26. Dr. Cave has theſe words. Inter era. 
Metitonis ab Fuſebio recenſits habetur Liber mit] 
crroueTts ©. Quid hac Pore intelligendun ji, 
baud ftarim conſtat. Hieronymus Grecam Euſeli 
vocem retinuit, incertus ut videtur quid fob ur. 
uit. Ruffinus vertit de Deo corpore induto, ſeu 
ut loquererar forraſſe Tertulliamus, * fu 
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jus reddit, Librum de Incarnatione Dei, Chrifto. 
phorſonus, De Deo Incarnato. Et in hdc quam 
enientid me olim fuiſſe fateor. Ut vero aliter 
jam ſentiam, facit Origenes Melitoni atate ſappar, 
qui Melitonem iis diſertè accenſet, qui | imaginem 
Dei in corpore Hominis conſiſtere affirmabant, aitque 
ipſum commentarios reliquiſſe g T8,010@uamy 
day Toy Oel. Luan & Gennadius Melitonem or 


tradit. Hiſtor. Litt. Vol. 2. p. 32. Vid. etiam 
Fabric. Biblioth. Græc. Tom. 5. p. 184. Petav. 
Dogm. Theol. Tom. 1. L. 2. c. 1. $. 4. Coteler. 


Now ſo far I agree with theſe Learned Men, 
that the Title of Aelitos Book wei crowpary 
is cannot be render'd with any certainty De 


attribute ſoracthing corporeal to God, But what 
he meant by corporeal, or whether he ſpake of 
Cod the Father, or God the Son, we cannot 
collect from Origen or Gemnadius. He might 
mean nothing more by his Corpus when attri- 
buted to God than Tertullian did, or perhaps 
he might ſpeak of the Son's: appearance in an 
Human Form before his Incarnation (as many 
of the Fathers have done), and from thence 
might aſſert, that Man was created in the 
likeneſs. of God with regard to his Body: as well 
as his Saul. All that Origen himſelf athrms of 
Melito, is only, that he thought Aan was 
created A &xora Ts O With regard to his 

1 Boay 


Tertulliamum corporeum quid in Trinitate credidiſſe . 


in Pat. Apoſt. p. 738. Ittig. Hercſ,$. 2. Cap, 11. 


Deo incarnato; and tis poſlible that Aeliio might 
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Body as well as his Soul, which AMelito mi ight 
in ſeveral Reſpects, [See Prudent. Apoth. v. 102, 
Petav. Dogm. Theol. L. 2. c. 1. F. 9.] without 
teaching that God was of a corporeal (or mate. 
rim) Subllaſee.. | 


--Buortits: it is very plain, that all the Learned 
Men which I have quoted above, take their 
whole account of Melito from a Paſſage of 
Origen in Theodorets Quæſtiones upon Geneſiz, 
which, I think, may appear to have much leſs 
Authority, than they apprehend. It is com- 
monly thought, that the Paſſage of Origen was 
cited and preſery'd by Theodoret himſelf, where- 
as there is no ſmall reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
Theodoret never gave it a place in his Quaſlio. 
nes. The great $irmond, who publiſh'd the laſt 
and beſt Edition of Theodoret's Works, has made 
ſome- diſcoveries to us in his Preface, which 
are ſo material, that I wonder, they have not 
been more regarded. He tells us, that in the 
King's MS. of Theoaoret's Leſt iones, which is 
a very. good and a very antient one, all the 
Paſſages now under the names of Origen, Dio. 
dorus, and Theoaorus arc wanting, and that no- 
thing appears there but what is Theodorer's own. 
He ſuſpects, that the Perſon who wrote the 
MS. which Picus follow'd in his Edition of 
Theodoret, drew it from ſome Catena or other, 
where Theogoret's Quæſtiones were intermix'd 
With Interpretations of other Writers, and a. 

mong 
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mong the reſt with thoſe of Origen, Diodorus, 
and Theodorus, and not attending to the Names 


gether, and made a mere medley of Comments, 
That therefore in his own Edition he retain'd 
indeed the old Interpolations of Theodoret, but 
diſtinguiſh'd them from that which is really 


Diodorus, and Theodorus. His words are theſe, 
De Quaſtionibus in Octateuchum, que ſunt in 
principio Toms primi, cum harum exemplar in 
Jibliot hecd Regis oannes Picus interpres nul- 
lim ætate ſud fuiſſe narret, optimum vetuſtiſ- 
ſimumque in ed nunc eſſe, quod nobis non ſolum 
Theodoreti præfationem hattenus non editam, cum 
is que in Pici codice ſub finem deſiderabantur, 
exhibuit, ſed & alia paſſim multa vel pleniora 
vulgatis vel emendatiora 3 „ perturba- 
tionemque illam diſcuſſit, que ſuſpenſos legentium 
animos in Quæſtione 20. morabatur. Ubi cum 
ae imagine Dei, quemadmodum accipienda ſit, ve- 
terum aliquot criptorum opiniones protuli Het 8 


larat, poſtmodum aſſerere & confirmare videba- 
tur; errore, ut apparet, hinc nato, quod cum ex 
antiquis Catenis, vocant, excerptas Theodo- 
reti Quæſtiones 1 fas conſtet, qui codicem, quos u- 
ſus 0 Picus, deſcripſit, cum Theodoretianis ſen- 
tentiis Origenis quoque ac Diodori & Theodo- 
ri ſententias illas quas rejecerat, prætermiſſis au- 
derum nominibus per imprudentiam / ubjunxit. Quo 
D ; prorſus 


of different Expoſitors, confounded ſeveral to- 


Theodoret's, by prefixing the names of Origen, 


rejeciſet Theodoretus, eaſdem ipſas quas impro- 
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proyſms mendo caruit codex Regius, qui quod The- 
odoreti mon fit, hoc loco he habet. — ita. 
que nos ſecuti, ea que ſubſe , ſic retins. 
imus, nt Origenis, Diodoti, & Theodori pre. 
fixis vocabulis, non '1 heodoreti, ſed aliorum eſſe 
oftenderemns. Quin & hoc exemplo non modo a. 
lia id genus commatia, que aliis in locis octurre- 
bant, Lr nomen retinebant, non fo wit 
mus, ſed & ipſi nova quedam interdum que ad 
Theodorctum farerent, eoarm ex fonte petita, e 
re tud futurum id ſperantes, indidimas. Prof. ad 
Theodoret. Oper. Tom. 1. To confirm theſe 
Corrections of Sirmond, Picus himſelf confeſles, 
that the MS. which he made uſc of was a very 
faulty and imperfe&t one. Cum hujus operis, 
ſays he, anicum duntaxat exemplar Grecum ab 
Afulano Veneto nachus eſſem, ipſumque imper- 
fectum, c in ſingulis pene paginis mendoſum, ita 
ut inter rejectitios Libros haberetur, illud nihilomi- 
nus tran{cribendum curavi c. Præf. in ejuſd. 
Edit. Grzc. From hence there is room for 
diſtruſting what is now ſaid of Melito in 
Theodoret's Quæſtiones. In Picuss Editions of 
them, which I have ſeen, there are no names 
of Origen, Diodorus, and Theodorns, but four ex- 
poſitions of different Authors are thrown to- 
gether, and this very account of Aelito falls to 
Theodoret's ſhare. Ard therefore Sixtus Semenſi 


$ 
who had ſeen no better Edition of Theodbret, 
ſays, Her Theodoretus de Melitone refert. 
(Biblioth, L. 5. Annot. 18.) Now that Ltbra- 
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tian whom we find was ſo negligent in other 
reſpects, might as probably commit miſtakes 
with regard to Aelito. And tis ſomething pretty 
extraordinary, that Pereriss quotes a paſſage of 
Melito, againſt thoſe Hereticks who made God 


diret. Theodoret. in quæſt. 20. in Gen. lauda? 
Melitonem adverſus iſtos hereticos hoc argumento 
uentem; f6 propterea exiſtimatur Deus habere cor- 
pus, quale habet Homo, quia Seripturs deſcribit 
eum tan inſtructum & preditum membris Hu- 
manis, ſimili ratione concluderetur, hominem non 
eſſe ſimilem Deo, nec ad ejus imaginem & ſimi- 
litudinem fattum. Etenim Zacharias Cap. 4. 
aeſcribit Deum 7 oculos habentem, cum nos 
duos tautùm habeamus; & Pſalm. 90. inducitur 
Deus habens pennas & alas, quibus nos caremus, 
& multa alia per metaphoram Deo attribuit ſcrip- 
tura, que fi proprie & ad veritatem exigerentar 
Deum facerent enormem atque monſtroſum,  lon- 
ge diffumillimnum hominis. Non igitur, ait Melito, 
imago Dei quarenda eſt in Hominis corpore, ſed in 
animo, qui ut Deus, ſic ipſe ratiouis, cauſilii, & 
ſapientia campos & capax eſt. In Gen. L. 4. p. 
117. Theſe words arc no where to be found 
in the preſent Editions of Theadaret s 20th gue. 
ftiaw, therefore Pererius who was a curious and 
Learned Man muſt have ſeen, I imagine, a 
very different Copy of them. 


D 3 Bur 
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Bur after all, not to inſiſt at preſent, ei. 
ther on the doubtfulneſs of the paſſage of ori 
gen, (which as Petavius declares he had ſeen in 
a MS. Catena, I am willing to allow) nor 
yet on the blunders of the careleſs Librarian, 
I muſt queſtion the truth of the common 
Tranſlation of Origens words, and propoſe a- 
nother, which makes at leaſt as good Gram- 
mar and Senſe of them, and gives to Melito 
a Character quite the reverſe and more proba- 
ble. O k v MtAiTor ovyſeaumam 17A 
Nor TEA TH ern pare db Tor Oer, ſays Ort- 
gen, Which Sentence may be thus rendred. 
Contra quos etiam Melito librum reliquit el Ti 
Cc. As if it was read g ov y MeAiTer &c. 
Such d ego νü are frequent in antient Wri- 
ters and well known, particularly with regard 
to Prepoſitions. See Servius AEncid. 1. v. 
31r. J. Art. Gramm. L. 7. c. 48. And the 
Buſineſs of Melitos Book I ſuppoſe with Sixtus 
Sexenſis (Biblioth. L. 5. Annor. 18.) might be 
to confute the Arguments of thoſe, who urg'd 
the Scripture to prove that God was corporeal. 
The title tel TS wowpare Jed I would under- 
ſtand to mean, De Deo corpore induto, ſive, de Deo, 
cui divine Scripture corpus attribuunt, What 
perſuades me very much to chuſe this inter- 
pretation, and reject the other, is the ſilence 
of Euſebius and Ferom, and the great abilities and 
Character of Melito in the Church. It ſeems 
to me quite incredible and unaccountable, 


that 
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that a Man ſo conſiderable as he was, ſhould 
teach a Doctrine ſo groſs in itſelf, and fo 
contrary both to the Doctrine of the Church 
at that time, and even of the beſt Heathen 
Philoſophers; and that, if he had publickly 
taught any ſuch, neither Euſebius who has en- 
larg d upon his Character in other reſpeRs, 
and given us a liſt of his Writings, and reckon d 
this very Book among the reſt, nor St. Ferom 
who was much addicted to cenſures, ſhould 
leave ſo much as a hint ofa thing ſo remarkable. 


As to the Book which is commonly aſcrib'd 
to Gennadius, it's Authority, I confeſs, is of 
very little weight with me, both becauſe the 
Writer of it is not certainly known, (ſee Be- 
nedictin. in Append. Tom, 8. Auguſtin. p. 75.) 
and becauſe it gives ſeveral miſrepreſentations 
of Perſons and Things in other inſtances. To 
mention but one. He calls Dziony/ius Biſhop 
of Alexandria Fons Arii, and attributes ſuch a 
Doctrine to him with regard to the Trinity, 
as exceeds all Truth and Credibility. MNihil 
creatum aut ſerviens in Trinitate credendum, ut 
vult Dionyſius Fons Ari. Cap. 4. This is 
known to be a groundleſs aſperſion of Dio- 
ius from Antients and Moderns. 


BUT tho' it were admitted as evidence 2 
gainſt Melito, yet it is ſo far from confirming 
the Sentence of Origen, (as it is at preſent 
tranſlated and underſtood) that it directly con- 

ttradicts 


ranks Melito with thoſe, who attribute an Hu- 


of the Fathers are clear and ſtrong for the in. 
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tradicts and overthrows it. Origen manifeſtly 


man Form, Limbs, and Actions to God, be. 
cauſe he is thus repreſented in Scripture. G. 
»adius expreſſly diſtinguiſhes him from Men of 
that ſtamp, and only joins him with Tertullian 
in aſcribing a corpus to God, which has been 
ſhewn to be innocent and inoffenſive. Nihil 
carporeum, ut Melito & Tertullianus; nilul cor. 
poraliter effigiarum ut A 4 & Audis 
wes, Where the latter is the Error which 
Origen oppoſes and charges upon AMelito. 


Theſe things conſider'd, the argument from 
Melito is no better than a broker reed, which 
peirceth the band of him that leaueth upon it. 


zaly, It is as certain, that a great majority 


materiality of Angels and Human Souls, and 
very few expreſs againſt it. Firſt of Angels 
Let the Stoicks, ſays Origen?, make their general 
Conflagration of all things; we (Chriſtians) kv 
that a Subſtance incorporeal is wot fubjett u 
Fire, and that neither the Soul of Man, not 
the Subſtance of Angels, and Thrones, and 
Dominions, and Principalitics and Powers c 
poſſibly be diſſolud into #3 where he manifeſii 
declares not his own private Opinion only, 

p nau i vi; Evens bumogereccy: dds 
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but the general Doctrine of the Chriſtian 
Church. So alſo T heodoret *. The Angels and 
Archangels, and all thoſe incorporeal and holy 
Beings may more properly (than the Soul of 
Man) be called the Images of God, as being en- 
tirely free from Body, and preſerving their in- 
viſible Nature pure and unmixt. So Euſebius 
calls the Angels, — and intelligent Be- 
ings, immaterial and abſolutely pure Spirits r. 
So Chryſoſtom ſ ſays, Angels and Archanpels, 
and all other incorporeal Subſtances. In ſhort; 
it was the current Doctrine of Antiquity, with 
very few indiſputable Exceptions to the contra- 
ry. Indeed we often find, that Angels are 
term'd corporeat, but in a Senſe that does not 
affect their Subſtance. They are call'd corporead, 
becauſe they are Creatures finite and circum- 
ſcribed in their Exiſtence t, or becauſe they had 
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pon. in Gen. L. 1. c. 18. | 

t Sunt enim, qui ipſam corpores & incorporei vim & ſigniũ- 
cationem aliter uſurparunt, ac fert communis uſus ; atque hoc 
dici corporeum Pputarunt, quod utcunque definite in low conti- 
netur, & in co movetur ; aut certè Us * 
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not that Simplicity of Nature which belongs 
to the Divine Being alone u, or laſtly, becauſe 
they ſuppos d them cloath d with light and thin 
Bodies, tho they were not Bodies themſelves v. 


Great and Learned Men, ſays Fulgentins,- aſſert 


that they (Angels) are compos'd of two Sub- 
Hances, that is, of an incorporeal Spirit, and 
of a Body x. If our Author, and ſome others 
who are too injudicious and inconſiderate, 
would obſerve theſe Diſtinctions in ancient Wri- 
ters, they might ſoon be convinced how ſmall 


a Number of thoſe venerable Men were rigid 
Materialiſts. 


There was indeed a current Tradition many 


Ages before the Birth of Chriſt, that ſome 


feftiſve corporeum aliquid eſſe ſtatuerunt.— Qui unum id adfir- 
mant, ob A offs Roy ne Angelos vel Dzmones, quia certo ac 


definito ſunt in loco eumque commutant, nihil a Nr 
diſcrepant, qui pures N Spiritus ills exiſtimant. Alii, c. ut 


infra. | | 
of Alii corporeum id appellirunt, etfi Spiritale propris ſit, 
non tamen omninò ſimplex, ſed qualitatibus aliis atque aliis affici- 
tur, quz-naturz ac ſubſtantiæ extrinſecus affuſz ad eam adhæteſ- 
cunt. Petav. Dogm. Theol. Tom. 3. L. I. C. 3. | 

w Ex his colligi videtur, Patres illos, qui Angelos corporates 
eſſe crediderunt, præter corpus aliquid corpore preſtantius, ac 
mere ſpirituale illis attribuiſſe, ut ex utroque componerentur, 
corpore ac Spiritu. I. ibid. C. 2. Origen may be deftnded from 


ce. 
x Plane ex duplici eos eſſe ſubſtantia adſerunt magni & docti 
viri, id eſt, ex Spiritu incorporeo, quo a Dei contemplatione nun- 


quam recedunt, & ex corpore, per quod ex tempore hominibus 


apparent. Fulgent. de Trin. Vid. Claudian. Mamert. Anim, 
JL. 1. C. 14. L. 3. C. 7. 


Angels 
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Angels to whom God had committed the Care 
of This lower World, had corrupted themſelyes ® 
with Women in the Antediluvian Times, by aſ- 
ſuming a Sort of human Bodies; from whence 
ſprung a mighty Race of Monſters, who became 
upon their Death a Sett of Evil Demons. This ii 
Notion -is mentioned by Philo and Foſephus 1 
of the Fews, and after them by ſeveral Chri- 
ftiay Writers. But long before them it had 
been ſpread among the Greeks, as appears from 
Alexander Polyhiſtor o, and likewiſe among 
the old eg yptians, being deliver'd- in their 
famous Hermetic Books, according to Zoſimus 
of Panopolis f. What might firſt give Riſe 
to this Tradition, I ſhall — enquire particu- 
larly at preſent ; if the Reader would ſee a 
fuller Account of this Story, he may conſult 
Syncellus , Joſeph Scaliger b, Kircher ©, Fa- 
bricius d. 1 only mention it here, as chat to 
which our Author alludes in a dtolling Paren- 
theſis, (p. 261.) and from whence he could 
collect wol acutely, that the Fathers thought 
Angels mere Matter, only a little refined ; as 
if truly of one Side they could not ſuppoſe 
thoſe Angels ſuperadding a Body to a Spirit 
immaterial, or of the other, could ſuppoſe 


* Alexand. Pol. a bl 2, 33. Ed. Par, 
+ Zoſim. © Syncell. 5. * 
a Syncell. Chronog. p. 711 


b Seal. in Euſeb. p. 244, — 

c Kircher, dip. . 2. Part I. p. 69, /g. 

d Fabric. Cod. Apocr. Ver. Teſt. T. p. 166, ſeq. 
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them to do Things 'with fine aerial. Bodies, 
® which require thoſe of human Conſiſtence. 


. z 


As to human Souls, it is clear and noto- 
rious, that the general Doctrine of the Church 
was in Favour of the Immateriality, therefore 
I ſhall not produce a Multitude of Authori- 
ties to prove it. Origen aſſures us expreſly, 
that this was the immperwy Aoyes, the pre- 
vailing Doctrine i; in another Place, that ac- 
cording to the Chriſtians, the Rational Soul 
was ſuperior to every Thing corporeal, and 
a Subſtance both inviſible and incorporeal * ; 
and in a third l, Celſius charges us (Chriſtians) 
falſely, ſays he, with thinking there is no- 
thing in our whole (human) Compoſition better 
and more excellent than Body. For we (Chri- 
ſtians) /ay that a Soul, eſpecially a rational one, 
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is a thing far more extellent than all Body. In 
aſmuch as the Soul is capable of bearing the I. 
mage of i Creavour, but not the Body by any 
means. For God according to the Huctrine of us 
(Chriſtians) i 0 Body. Fhe ſame Origen in- 
deed in other places ſpeaks of ſomething cor- 
port ai m about the Sort, but it is in thoſe 
Books where Origens genuine Sentiments are 
leaſt to be found; and beſides the corpus he 
ſpeaks of, is not the Subſtantr itſelf of the 
Soul, but it's indumemum, it's cloathing or vehi- 
clen. Again. Why was it obfervd as ſome- 
thing particular in Tertullian“, that he made 
the Soul material, if that had been the cur- 
rent Doctrine of the Church? Why did 
Claudiamus Mamertus oppoſe Fauſtus Bifhop of 
Riez in France, with ſo much vehemence and 
Learning in three excellent Books v, if Fanſtus 
had, taught nothing more than was Catholic? 
why does he call his Doctrine of the Materi- 
ality of the Soul 4 neu Doclrine a, and a 


m Vid: Huet Origenian, L. 2. p. 99. 

n Materialis ſubſtantia hujus mundi —Spiritalis corporis in- 
dumentis vel Angelos Dei, vel Filios Reſurrectionis exornat, L. 

o Tertullianus, ſicut ſerĩpta ejus indicant; animam dicit ĩm- 
mortalem quidem, ſed 2 corpus eſſe contendit. 
Auguſf. Hæreſ. 86. 2 

p De Statu Anime. L. 117. 

Nowum Dogma miramini. L. 2. C. g. Nau kujua 
Kess Dogma. Dia. , 
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new Schiſm? Why does Fulgentius* aſſert the 
tnmateriality of the Soul to be the Carholick 
Faith? Or, how is it credible that all the 
Fathers, who cenſur'd and corrected the Philo- 
ſophy of Plato, ſhould yet have lower Notions 
of the Human Soul, than Plata himſelf and 
his Diſciples ? Juſt therefore and true is the 
remark of the Noble and Learned Barthin,, 
Animam incorpoream eredebat communiter Eccle. 
fia, & ita omnibus rebus ignobiljoribus ob tor. 
porum molem, aut quempiam locum, localita. 
temque eam cum beatis 2 eximabat t. The 
Church did generally believe the Soul to be incor. 
poreal, and thus diſtinguiſh'd it together with the 
Bleſſed Spirits from all things, which by reaſon 
of the bulk of their Badies, and their filling of 
Space were of a low and igneble kind. Are not 
theſe now ſurprizing Inſtances of the change 
in the ſenſe of Words? 7 


E gregiam vero laudem, H polia 6 


r Sit ergo nobis fine dubitatione compertum, quod Catho- 
lica fides & credit & prædicat, Animam ſcilicet Humanam $Sgi- 
ritum rationalem eſſe, non Corpus. Prædeſt. & Grat. Lib. z. 
C. 20. | REES 
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of ANTIS8NT SUPERSTITION: 7 
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The Superſtitious every where think, the leſi 
Mercy = ſhew to their Bodies, the more Mercy 
God will ſhew to their Souls. Many of the Pri: 
nitive Chriſtians, inſtead of flying as the Goſpel 
diretts, not only ran Rather to Execution, 
provok'd the Fugdges to do them that Favour, 
And under Trajan, all the Chriſtians in a City 
of Aſia came in a Body to the Proconſul, and 
offer d themſelves to the Slaughter, which made 
him cry, O! ye unhappy People, if ye have 
a mind to dic, have ye not Halters and Pre- 
cipices enough to end your Lives, but ye muſt 
come here for Executioners? And this was 4 
general Fractice under the Antonini, and Mar- 
cus Antoninus ſeverely reflects on the obſtinacy 
F the Chriſtians, in thus running headlong ta 
Death u. Here are ſome remarkeable Inſtances 
of our Author's Conduct, Candor, and Mo- 
deſty. He would not in direct and expreſs 
terms call the Primitiue Martyrs, who ran volun- 
zarily to Execution, thoſe filly ſuperſtitious Crea- 
tures, that think the leſs Mercy = ſbew ta their 
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Bodies, the more Mercy God will ſhew to ther 
Souls. No: even a Deiſtical Aflurance, as great 
as it is, was ſcrupulous of venting ſuch offen. 
ſive Scurrilities with a bold and open Face in 
a Chriſtian Kingdom. But ſo very artfully 
and induſtrioufly has he connected the Primj. 
tive Chriſtians with the Superſtitious immediate. 
ly preceding, that the Reader cannot poſſibly 
avoid concluding, that the latter are here intro. 
duc'd with no other vicw than to be Inſtan. 
ces of the former. This muſt be allow'd to be 
excellent Contrivance; and as the Deſign is 
very viſible, ſo I cannot but conſider what he 
ſays of the Primitive Chriſtians in this Light, 
But 24aly, his Canabur and Afodefty are very 
conſpicuous, in citing the Pagans the moſt B. 
goted Creatures alive as witneſſes in the Caſe, 
againſt Men the moſt ſincere and zealous De- 
fenders of Truth and Purity, that ever appeard 
among Mankind, This ſhews exactly the Man 
and his Principles. Theſe Martyrs died not 
for Dei ſin but Chriſtianity, here they arc 
very Syperſtitiows. The Pagans are joint Ene- 
mies with Fim to the Chriſtzans, therefore they 
are very ſenſible Men, and proper Evidence 
for him. No matter for all the herojcal and 
amiable Qualities. which ſo eminently” diſtin- 
guiſh't theſe voluntary Martyrs; they unhap- 
pily cngag'd in a Cauſe which my Author 
does not like, and therefore their Suffering 
Were mere Sperſfition and filly Precipitar- 
Cy 
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cy. Nay perhaps, ſuch different Effects may 
they produce in different Ages, that a they 
deter Him and His as much from the Chriſtian 
Religion, as they antiently perſwaded Men in- 
to it. 


AFTER this Introduction, let us now exa- 
mine the Crime of thoſe Primitive Chriſtians, 
who voluntarily offer d themſelves fo Execution, 
Our Author inſinuates, (as I have ſhewn above) 
that they acted in * manner from 
roſs Superſtition, from a ſtrange extravagant 
Not 4. the leſs Mercy they ſhew'd 10 thei 
Bodies, the more Mercy God would ſhew to their 
Suls, Inſipid Drollery and Falſhood! I chal- 
lenge him to produce a ſingle Inftance in all 
Primitive Antiquity, of any one Aarir that 
died upon ſuch a Principle. Whatever was 
the Motive or Principle, which made the Pri- 
mitive Chriſtians ſo regardleſs of their Lives, 
and defirous of Execution, it certainly was 
not Superſtition in any ſhape. There were o- 
ther and higher Cauſes, which are till upon 
Record, of their wonderful Boldneſs and Con- 
ſtancy in thoſe times of Affliction. Adany 
were excited by a ſtrong divine impulſe to 
offer themſelves for Martyrdom. 177 was plain 
to all People, ſays Athanaſius", that their Rea- 
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dineſs and Eagerneſs to ſuffer, proceeded wagpy, +5 
srrevuaTos from the Spirit, Others were admo- 
niſh'd by Signs, and Viſions, and Revelationg 
of approaching Perſecutions, and the ſhare 
which they were appointed by God to bear 
in them. This raisd in them an Hungering 
and Thirſting after Martyrdom, being from 
hence affur'd both of the ſpecial Favour and 
Aſſiſtance of God in their preſent Sufferings, 
and of a glorious and eternal Recompence 
hereafter, All were animated with theſe ge. 
neral confiderations, that as Jeſus himſelf had 
in the Goſpel encourag'd his Diſciples to fal 
p his Croſs and follew him, and had pro- 
mis'd ſuch ample rewards to thoſe who ſhould 
confeſs him before Men, he could not be dif- 


pleas d with the ſtrongeſt Expreſſions of Vir- 


x Martyres de inſtante periculo monebat numen fone al 
quo prævio, Revelatione plerumque divina. Ita intelligebant 
nihil fore in futuri paſſione forfuitum, nihil hoſtium ogto trl- 
buendum, ſed vero providentiſſimo Dei confi/io, omnes 4 
onis eventus ab eo adminiſtrari. —— Intelligebant nihil ſibi fore 

eã perſecutione metuendum, quæ tota 3 benevolentiſſimi Ni- 
minis. nutu penderet, nec fibi nociturum , ſed verd maximun 
potiùs in /ucrum ceſſurum, fi ſe totos Deo ejuſque providentiz 
ſummã cum fiducis commiſiſſent. Intelligebant honoris Joco ha 
benda eſſe omnia illa patievtie exercitia, cùm quos Fevelatio- 
nibus dignaretur Deus, eorum patientiam itz probandam eſſe 
ſtatueret atque exercendam, & majora bi deſtinari pramia, quo 
graviores decernerentur in futuri perſecutione dolores. Intelli 
gebant nec eſſe quod ds ſuã eſſent faturs per/ewerantia follicin; 
qui enim futuras perſecutiones decreviſlet Deus, illum ſuis nec in 
epentu defuturum, nec dolores permiſſurum -corum viribus in 
pares,——Intclligebant denique id fibi unicè curandum, ut Deo 
ſe. totos crederent, de evenju ſub ejus adminiſtrations plane ſe· 
euros. Dodauell. Diſſert. Cyprian. 1 2. C. 39. 
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tue, and Faith, and Love, eſpecially at a time 
when the more zealous and intrepid they 
behavd . themſelves, the more Credit they 
ſhould gain to their Friends, and make ſtron- 
ger Impreſſions on their, Enemies. The Con- 
juncture it ſelf was particular, ſuch an one as 
the World had never ſeen before, nor ever 
was to ſec again. A Religion was to raiſe 
and propagate and eſtabliſh itſelf among Men, 
not by Power, Violence, and Oppreſſion, but 
by the Miracles attending it, and the invinci- 
ble Patience of it's Profeſſors, And in this 
Caſe, they might well imagine, that no in- 
ſtance of Fortitude and Sincerity could be too 
great, and that courting and ſolliciting Exe- 
cition was more noble and praiſe-worthy than 
expecting it. Not that they ever thought, 
that external Severities and Sufferings alone 
were requir'd and rewarded by God. *Twas 
the Virtue ® and Piety within, the ſtea- 
dy adherence to the Worſhip of the true 
God, and to Faith in Feſws Chriſt, which, they 
knew, would entitle them to Crowns and 
Glories incorruptible. The external ſufferings 
themſelves were no farther meritorious and 
acceptable, than as they were real and publick 


a Robur pectoris veſtri, & per/everantiam fidei quo præco- 
tio vocis exornem ! — pari ac fimili calore Virtutis ad geren- 
dum cerfamen animatos, ſicut eſſe oportet in divinis caſtris mi- 
lites Chriſti, ut incorruptam fidei firmitatem non blanditiæ de- 
cipiant, non mine terreant, non cruciatus ac tormenta devin- 
cant, Cyprian. Ep. 10. ed, Oxon. y 
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Expreſſions of inward Holineſs. And that 
which added ſtrength to their Reſolution; and 


gave a Spur to their Courage, was the viſible 
Aſſiſtance and 'Favour beſtow'd upon theſe 
Martyrs from above, relieving the Pains in 
ſome, extinguiſhing them in others, and con- 
verting them into Pleaſure and Rapture in 
many. Beſides this, their Paſſions were fre 
quently honour'd with extraordinary Miracles, 
which ſtruck aſtoniſhment and terror into the 
Pagans, and gain d wonderful Succeſs and Re- 
putation to the Chriſtian Name. Theſe are 
Facts well known“ and well atteſted, fo plain 
and indiſputable, that I need not take the 
trouble of proving them. Where then was 
the Folly and Swperſtizion of thus voluntarily run. 
ning to Execution? "Twas not owing to En- 
thuſiaſm, or Fanaticiſm, or any falſe Notions, 
but to an ardent Deſire of proving a ſincere 
Faith, of confounding the Pagans, and of me- 
riting a Crown that never fadeth in another 
World. If this was Swperſ{ition©, even Virtue 
and Religion itſelf may be term'd ſo. I do 
not deny in the mean time, that ſuch a Beha- 
viour might in ſome Perſons, and ar ſome 
particular Times be very imprudent and cul- 
pable. If the Perſons were of ſo much Uſe 
and Eminency, that the ſaving them for a 
time might be of great advantage to the 


b See Dedwell. Diſſertat. Cyprian. 12. c. 44. 
c See Pearſon. Vindic. Jgnat. Part. 2. c. 9. 
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Church; or if their abilities were not ſtrong 
enough to bear the Shock and Brunt of a 
Perſecution, then it was proper and adviſcable 
to flee. from afflicting Tryals and: Tortures, 
Such Limitations as theſe the: Anticnts'thent- 
ſelves d preſcrib'd and follow'd: But here we 
may. obſerve, that particular circumſtantes ren- 
dred ſuch a Boldneſs improper and blatneable, 
not the abſolure nature of the Thing itſelf. 
The Practice in general was laudable and glo- 
rious, as it cleatly proceeded from excellent 
Principles, and produc'd- very excellent Effects; 
tho' in ſome aſſignable Caſes, as it frequent- 
ly happens in Caſes of Morality, the Ferſon, 
or the Time may make it not expedient and 
cligible. 


But the Goſpel, ſays he, diredts otherwiſe. Mere 
Farce and Burleſque for him to talk of the 
Goſpel, who thinks the Goſpel: itſelf a Volume 
of Superſtition, and laughs at thoſe who believe 
it. But what ſays the Goſpel? Why in Matt. 
10. 23, Feſus commands his twelve Apoſtles, 
when they are perſecuted in one City, to fly: into a- 
other. But that Command of our Saviour's 
was occaſional and temporary in it's nature, 
not neceſſarily extending to an beſides: the 
twelve Apoſtles; nor to them uuivenſuilj dur- 
ing the whote courſe: of their Lives: and Mi- 


dee Cave's Primit. Chriſtian. Part 2. c. 7. 
E 2 niſtry. 
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niſtry. The Apoſtles in particular were com: 
manded to fly for a certain Seaſon, becauſe 
they were to preach the Goſpel through Yael, 
and for this End a peculiar Providence con- 
ducted and protected them ſeveral Years from 
Violence and Death. The ſame Apoſtles were 
charg'd not to go into the way of the Nations, 
and not to enter into a City of the Samaritans*, 
Were they never therefore to preach to the 
Gentiles and Samaritans? Yes certainly. And 
accordingly we find St. Paul declaring to the 
Fews*, that it was neceſſary the word of God 
ſhould firſt have been ſpoken to them, but ſee- 
ing they put it from them, and judg'd themſelves 
unworthy of everlaſting Life, the Apoſtles turned 
to the Gentile, So likewiſe we know, that 
the ſame St. Paul, who before had ſubmitted 
to make his eſcape, reſolv'd at laſt, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſcouraging Prophecy of Agabnz, 
and the carneſt entreaties of his Friends againſt 
it, to go up to Jeruſalem, ſpeaking theſe me- 
morable words to the crowd about him, I aw 
ready not to be bound only, but alſo to die at Je- 
ruſalem for the name of the Lord Feſuss. This 
was ſure an Exception, if not a Contradiction 
to the precept in St. Aatihew; but far from 
being Criminal, becauſe by this time the for- 
mer Injunction had. loſt its Force and Obliga- 
tion, the particular Ends and Reaſons of it 
ceaſing. No one has examin'd and explain d 
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this matter better than Tertullian; his Argu- 
ments and Obſervations upon it are ſo very 
ſolid and judicious, that I cannot omit inſert- 
ing them in the Margin". * 


h Nolunt intelligere ſenſum Domini illius pronuntiationis, ut 
ei ad velamentum timiditatis ſuæ utantur, cam & perſonas ſuas 
habuerit & tempora & cauſas, Cum R inquit, perſegui 
d, fugite de Civitate in civitatem. Hoc in perſonas proprie 
Apoftolorum , & in tempora, & in cauſas eorum pertinere de- 
fendimus, ficut præcedentes & ſubſequentes ſenſus probabunt, 
qui nonniſi in Apoffolos competunt. In viam nationum me 
zeritis, & in civitatem Samaritanorum ne introieritis: fed ite po- 
tius ad oves perditas domus Tſraelis. Nobis autem & v Natio- 
num patet, in qui & inventi ſumus, & uſque in ſinem incedi- 
mus; & nulla Civitas ta eſt, qui 1 totum orbem præ- 
dicamus: ſed nec cura nobjs Iſraelis adjuncta eſt extra ordi- 
nem, niſi qui & omnibus gentibus prædicare debemus. Etiam 
fi apprehendamur, non in concilia eorum perducemur, nec in 
Synagogis eorum flagellabimur, ſed Romanis utique poteſtatibus 
& tribunalibus objiciemur. Sic igitur & fuge preceptum Apo- 
flolorum conditio deſiderabat, quoniam primo pradicandum erat 
ad oves perditas domiis Iſraelis. Ut ergo pe retur prædica- 
tio, apud quos priores perfici oportebat, — ideò illis fugere tunc 
ad tempus præcipit, non propter eludendum periculum propris 
nomine perſecutionis, (atquin perſecutiones eos paſſuros prædicabat, 
& tolerandas docebat) ſed propter profectum annuntiationis, ne ſtatim 
oppreſſis Evangelii quoque difſeminatio perimeretur. (f. 1 
—Denique non conſummabitis, inquit, civitates Iſra#lts. Ad 
intra termi nos Judas preceptum fuge continebatur. Nobis autem 
nulla Jadaæ præfinitio competit prædicationis, in omnem jam 
carnem effuſo 5 iritu Sancto. Itaque Paulus & Apoſloli ipſi me- 
mores præcepti Dominici conteſtantur illud apud Vat, quem 
jam doctrina ſua impleverant, Jobis oportuit in primis Sermonem 
Dei tradi, Sed quoniam repuliſtis eum, nec dignes Vos eternd vi- 
ta exiſtimaſtis, ecce convertimus nos ad nationes, Atque exinde con- 
verſi & ipſi ſicut anteceſſores inſtituerant, in viam Nationum 
abierunt, & in ci vitates Samaxitanorum introigrunt, ut in totam 
ſcilicet terram exiret ſonus eorum & in terminos Orbis voces 
eorum. Si ergo ceſſavit exceptio vie Nationum, & introitus 
in civitates Samaritanorum, cur non ceſſaverit & bas 


& r 
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Ir is true, the precept in St. Matthew has 
been alledg'd by ſome. Antients i to 
a retreat and flight in time of perſecution, This 
was urg d in Oppoſition to thoſe, who would 
not allow ſuch a flight and retreat on any oc- 
caſion to be /awful. But tis one thing toi ay, 
that the Goſpel commands or dirett us to fly, 
whenever we are perſecuted; and another 
thing to ſay, that the Goſpel allvvs a flight in 
ſome particular Caſes. By this Diſtinction, the 
Courage and Refolution of the Martyrs: was 
not leſs agreeable to the Goſpel on one hand, 
than the flight of Sr. Cyprian and Athanaſius 
was to the ſame Goſpel on the” other. 


I have ſaid thus much in Defence of the 
Primitive Martyrs, becauſe their Memories: as 
great and good Men are or ought to be dear 
above all others to every true Chriſtian; and 
are not to be vilified with rude and impu- 
dent Aſperſions of ludicrous Freethmkers. | 
ſhall only obſerve, that ws a weed 


ſi in Nationes tranfierunt, nec fugerunt dr civitare in civitaten, 
_ | dubitaverunt. Atquin & Paulus qui ſe per murum con- 
erat 3 de perſecutione, qua ad hoc tempus erat præ- 
Feng og in = la officii &c.—Igi 1 2 ſub 
Apoſtolis ipſis renpor þ fit «ceptum;, ſicut & orum 
3 — oteſt id 2 ene quod apud adh 
ores noſtros conce . pud illos fuͤiſſet e- 
miſſum; aut ſi perſeverare e ils us voluit, Mguerent 
. qui nom uſque in finem fagere curaverunt. De Fug. 
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i Vid Athanaf. Apolog pro Fug. c. 11: , 
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of excellent uſe with theſe Gentlemen, which 
ſerves them upon all occaſions, agginſt all Per- 
ſons, Practices, and Docirines, that do not agree 
with their _ Tis only crying out Super- 


flition, diately Facts are deſtroy d, 
rnd ee d, _— overthrown, and 


Orthodoxy. Nothing can ſtand 
againſt this formidable battery, it beats down 


Enemies, and protects Friends, and is a perfect 
inuincilie Armada. 


4 


inbem by the Empire's becoming Chriſtian, the 

Grown of Martyrdom was no longer to be obtain d 
by the prevailing party of Chriſtians, then exerciſin 
2 on themſebves was eſteem d the next beſt 

ing; and many devotees put monſtrous Hardſbips 

themſelves, while others choſe Poverty, Rags, 
and 2 or elſe, reti d to Caves, Deſarts, 
aud other ſolitary Places to figh away their miſera- 
Lives. All that I can gather from hence, from 
the hard Expreſſions, Cruelties, monſtrous Hard. 
ſbips, and miſerable Lives is this, that our Au- 
thor has no Opinion of.Mortifications, Self-de- 
nials, retirements from the World, from the 
Cares, Sollicitations, and Allurements of it. 
He may think ſo, if he pleaſes; and we ſee, that 
his Virtue and Religion is very ſecure and per- 
fect without ſuch Reſtraints and Aſſiſtances. 
But why muſt he laſh and ridicule in ſuch 


Ibid. p. 77. rude 
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rude and uncharitable Terms, the Auſterities 
of the Primitive ' Chriſtians? Primitive, I ſay, 
for I have nothing to do with the corrupt 
and hypocritical Practices of later Times. The 
Antient Chriſtians intended ſuch ſeverities for 
the beſt and moſt excellent Purpoſes. They 
us'd them as means to ſubdue inordinate Paſ. 
fions, to wean their Minds from a vitious af. 
fection for, and attachment to the things of 
the World, and to guard their Virtue and 
Piety from the Power and Pleaſure of Sin, 
They plac'd no merit.in the opus operatum, in 
the bare Severities themſelves, neither did they 
approve them upon any other account, than 
as they tended to advance Religion and Mo. 
rality. This was not Popery, as our Author 
may imagine, nor any thing allyd to it, 
Many learned and judicious Proteſtants have 
ſhewn the contrary at large. Indeed if we 
conſider the State and Opinions of thole times, 
we ſhall ſee little reaſon to cenſure the Ri- 
gours of the Chriſtians, and much to applaud 
them. Chriſtianity ſtruggl'd at that time with 
two very great and invidious Enemies, Fews 
and Pagans. Both theſe eſteem'd it the very 
Apex of Philoſophy, and the higheſt ornament 
of their Profeſſion, to mortify the Boay, and to 
purge and diſengage the Soul as much as poſlible 
from the Paſſions and AﬀeRions of it. And 
their way to effect this, was to exerciſe (what 
our Author calls) Cuelſies and Haraſbips pos 
| them. 
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themſelves, to chooſe Poverty*, and a mean Ha- 
bit, and to ſigh away their Lives in a miſera- 
ble Solitude. This was the Doctrine and Pra- 
dice of the Eſens! among the Fews, and of 
the Pythagorean, Platonick, and Stoick Philoſo- 
phers ® among the Pagans. This was the 
4ozyms Which gain'd them Admiration and Re- 
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verence among Princes, Quality, and Pop: 
lace; and to them it was an Honvur aud Trea- 
ſure as valuable as a Robe or a Diadem. Now, 
I ask, how Were Chriſtians to behave in theſe 
circumſtances? Were they, who pretended to 
preach a Religion and Syſtem of Morality 
mote pure than had ever appeat'd in the 
pls en State k polo Ab e cnimas pm 

2deo 


tenax recti; facile tranſitur ad plures. Socrati, Untoni, 
lio excutere mentem ſuam diſſimilis multitudo potuiſlet ; 
nemo noftrim, qui cum maximè concinnamus ingenium, ſere 
impetum vitiorum tam magno comitatu venientium poteſt. U- 
num exemplum aut luxuriæ aut avaritiz multum mali facit: 
convictor delicatus paullatim enervat & emollit: viciuus dives 
cupiditatem irritat: malignus comes quamvis candido & fim- 
plici rubiginem ſuam affricuit. Quid tu actidere his moribus 
credis, in quos publicè factus eſt impetus ? Sensc. Epiſt. 7. Hanc 
ſanam & ſalubrem formim Vitæ tenere mementb, ut corpori 
tantum . indulgeas, quantum bonæ valetudini ſatis eſt. Durius 
tractandum eſt, ne animo maR pareat; cibus famem ſedet, po- 
tio ſitim extinguat, veſtis arceat frigus, domus munimentum 
fit adverſus infefta cotpori. Id. Ep. 8. Multi Philoſophorum 
reliquerunt frequentias Urbium, & Hortulos ſuburbanos, ubi 2 
ger irriguus, & arborum comæ, & ſuſurrus avium, fontis ſpecu- 
um, rivus immurmurans, & multæ oculorum auriumque ille- 
cebræ, ne per luxum & abundantiam copiarum animæ fortitudo 
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World, were they to indulge themſelves at 
large in all the innocent Pleaſures and Enter - 
tainments of Life? Were they to be excell'd 
in Diſcipline and Self- denial by Jeus and Phi- 
loſaphers) Were they, who were concern 'd 
to remove old Prejudices, to raiſe mew againſt 
themſelves, by allowing themſelves Liberties, 
which at-leaft were diſteputable, tho' not ſtrict- 
ly immoral? Our Author perhaps who has 
no Regard for the Honour and -Propagation 
of Chriſtianity, might adviſe and wiſh the An- 
tient Chriſtians to act in ſuch a manner. But 
thoſe who are Friends to it muſt think, that 
in their yoluntary Auſterities they ſhew'd ſuch 
Prudence, Virtue, and greatneſs of Mind, as 
deſerve the higheſt Encomiums of Poſterity. 


II. 


* And Ecoleſiaſtical Hiſtory is full of Miracles 
done by ſuch Magmen as Simeon Stylizes. I know 
our Author too well, to take his Judgment 
either of Madneſs or Sence. Tis more than 
probable, that it's downright Jaare/5 with 
him to believe any Miracles at all, of any 
Perſon or at any time. So that we are not 
to Vonder, if Seon and his Miracles have no 
ſort of credit with Him. For this Reaſon 1 
addreſs. myſelf here not to him, but to thoſe 
who diſtinguiſh between Truth and Impoſture, 
between clear and indiſputahle Evidence, and 
did. G 2 that 
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that which is dark and ſuſpicious. The great 
Theodoret, whoſe Character for Senſe, Learning 
and Piety, is abundantly known and confeſs d. 
was himſelf contemporary with Symeor Stylites, 
was perſonally and intimately acquainted with 
him, convers'd with Him for many years to- 
gether, and declares himſelf an Eyewitneſs to 
the wonderful things related of Him. He has 
given us an account of a great Part of his 
Life, which he wrote while Symeon was yet a- 
live, and appeals to all the World for the 
truth of what he ſays of Him. He farther 
tells us, that S meon by his Miracles converted 
many thouſands o of Pagans, eſpecially the Iſb- 
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maelites to the Chriſtian Religion, that he him- 
ſelf vat Symeon s Deſire gave many of them the 
Sacerdotal Benediction, and was in manifeſt 
danger of loſing his Life by the violent im- 
patience and Eagerneſs of the Barbarians to re- 
ceive it from him. If we may not admit 
ſuch Evidence as this in proof of a matter of 
Fact, I'm afraid we muſt ſhake the Evidence 
of all Human Teſtimony, and believe nothing 
but what we ſee, and feel, and know our- 
ſelves. Nay farther, our Author cannot 
prove, that there ever exiſted ſuch a Man as 
Hmeon Stylites, by better Evidence, than what 
I have produc'd to prove his Miracles. 


I am ſenſible however, that ſome ſcruples 
and Difficulties may | ariſe upon the Caſe, 
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tho Theodoret's Hiſtory of Symeon ſhould ſtand 
unconteſted. Such Miracles to ſome may 
ſeem a little ſtrange and unaccountable, be- 
cauſe they happen'd ſo late as the middle of 
the 5tþ Century, ſo long after the Civil E- 
ſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in the Empire, and 
ſome years after Mitacles may perhaps be ſup. 
pos d unuſual and unneceſſary. Others may 
apprehend us in danger of Pepiſß Legends, as 
if they might find Credit and Authority, if 
Stories of this kind ſhould be admitted. 1 
think it proper in this place to obviate Ob- 
jections of this ſort, both to confirm the 4 
tient Miracles which are certainly true, and 
preclude the Modern pretended ones, which 
are certainly falſe. As to the former Objecti- 
on, I allow there was a gradual decline of 
8 Miracles as to number and kind in the 
| Chriſtian Church, proportion'd to the State and 
Neceſſities of it. All the Xapiouare or ſuper- 
; natural Graces of the Spirit enumerated by vt. 
| Faul, x continued and flouriſhed among the Ci 
| fitans in great abundance till the latter end of 
| Marcus Antoninus's Reign.9. The Church till 
| then was as it were in it's Infancy, the Reli 
1 ligion it taught was but lately erected, in Op- 
| poſition to the Paſſions and Prejudices of 1 
| Sinful and Idolatrous World, and being upon 
| theſe accounts hated and perſecuted, and forcd 


f 1 Cor, e. 12. v. 4, f: 6, 7. 8, g, 10. en, L. 11: 
c. 56, 57. L. v. c. 6. Dedwell. Dill, in Iren. II. f. 41. 
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to ſtruggle with Bigotry, Vice, Power, and 
Malice, ſtood in great need of the plentiful 
Effuſton of ſupernatural Gifts and Graces to 
ſupport it's Friends, and convince it's Enemics. 
But after Afarcuss Reign, when the Church 
had gain d conſiderable Strength , when it's 
Numbers of all Ages, Conditions, and Sexes 
were grown very large in moſt parts of the 
Empire, and few ditions were undertaken 
for the Converſion of Idolatrous People, then 
we may obſerve a ſenſible decreaſe of miracu- 
lous Powers. The os! or manifeſtations 
of the Spirit upon Baptiſm, the Gift of Tongues, 
and the power of diſcovering Men's inward 
thoughts, were now very rarely to be ſeen not 
only in Private Chriſtians, but alſo in the Biſhops 
and Paſtors*. 


Bur tho' ſome Powers were withdrawn ;, 
yet others continued ſufficient to aſtoniſh the 
Pagan, and encourage the Chriſtiav. Viſion 
and Prophecy, and the power of caſting out 
Devils, and healing all manner of Diſeaſes, 
were frequent and eminent in the Church, 
for a 150 years after, as appears beyond all 
Diſpute, from the As of Perpetua and Felici- 


r Vid Dodwell. in Iren. Diſſ. 2. F. 41, 42, 43. 
Spiritus ita Baptizatis ut plurimum collatus eſt, ut externe 
aliquo & e Aiguo ſeſe manifeſtirit, quam illi Spiritüs pa- 
ac appellabant.— Has Purgdrus figna alibi appellat Apo- 
ſtolus. Dodavell. ib. 5. 8. 
t Dodwe/l. ib. 5. 44. 
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tas u, Tertullian, Theophilus of Antioch*, Origen! 
Minutius Felix*, Cyprian *, Arnobius b, Lattanti. 
use, and Fulius Firmicus d. Theſe Writers car. 
ry down the Evidence of Miracles as low as 
the beginning of the fourth Century. In this 
Age the Chriſtian Religion was embrac'd and 
eſtabliſh'd by the Civil Power; ſo that now 
Perſecutions were at an End, and the Church 


Was to enjoy after ſo many Storms a glori- 


ous Calm in Peace and Plenty. This Revo- 
lution of things, as it certainly abated the ne- 
ceſſity of Miracles, ſo in fact it occaſion'd a 
viſible decreaſe of them. Yet inſtances there 
were in theſe flouriſhing times of miraculous 
Pawers in the Church, as publick, as clear, 
and as well atteſted as any in the Ages pre- 
ceding. Thus James Biſhop of Niſibis deliver d 
his City from the Perſians, by infeſting the 
whole Army with Flies, by which the For- 
ſes, and Elephants, and other Beaſts, of bur- 
den among them were ſo ſtung and di- 
ſtrated, that Sapor the Perſean King was 
forc'd to raiſe the Siege in great Diſorder and 


u Ap. Runart. Act. Mart. Ed. 2. p. 92. w Ad Scop. 
c 2. 4. Apolog. c. 23. 27. 37. 43. 46. De Spectac. c, 26 De 
Anim. c. 57. De Idolol. c. 11. x Ad Autol. L. 2. 77, 78. Ox. 
y Cont. Celſ. L. 1. p. 7, 21, 34, 35. L. 2. p. 62, 80. L. 3. p. 
124. L. 7. p. 334, 376. 2 Octav. p. 279. Ed. Gronsv. 
a Lib. ad Na p. 3, 4. Ed. Oxon. Epiſt. ad Magn. 69. 
Idol. Van. p. 14. Ad Demetrian. p. 101. b Adv. Gent. 
L. 1. p 14, 7: e Inſtit. Divin, L. 2. c. 15. L. 3. 
c. 26. Mort. Perſecut. n. 10, 11. g Error Prot. 


Relig. p. 433. Ed. Grenow. 
Dif- 


Diſgrace*. The ſame James had the gift of 
Prophecy, of raiſing the Dead to Life, and 
of working other Miracles, by which he be- 
came very eminent in the Eaſt, is amndros 
mre\Predpueres yAdorais ſays Theodoretf, and an 
happy. inſtrument of ſpreading and confirming 
Chriſtianity in Perſia and the Countries adja- 
cent. After him, about the year 373, Maca- 
rigs the Elder was greatly diſtinguifh'd in AZ- 
Het by his gift of Prophecy, his power of 
healing Diſeaſes, and caſting out Devils; all 
which powers were attended with publick and 
permanent Effects, and are fully and ſtrongly 
atteſted by Socrates s, Sozomen®, Theoaoret i, and 
Palladiusk. A few years after Martinus Biſhop 
of Tours in France was celebrated as loudly in 
the Feſt for miraculous Operations, perform'd 
in ſuch a manner, and related by ſuch Autho- 
rities, and ſo far remov'd from Fraud and Ficti- 
on, by Nature and Event, that, I think, it is 
not reaſonable to doubt of them!. Add to 
theſe Inſtances of Miracles in private Perſons, 
ſome public indications by Miracle of the Fa- 
vour of God towards Chriſtiagity , and his 


e See Theodoret. Hiſt. Ecel. L. 2. c. 30. Id. Hiſt. e. c. 
1. Hieron, Chron. A. 338. Cave. Hiſt, Liter. Vol. 1. p. 141. 
Saw. Baſnag. Annal. Tom. 2. p. 865, 866. 

f Hiſt. SA. p. 767. H. b. 4. 0 23. 

h H. E. L. 3. c. 14. FREIE +<© 2." - 

„ Hiſt. Lauf. c. 19. See Cave. Hiſt. Litt. Vol. 1. p. 207. 

| See Sulpit. Vit. Martini, Cap. v. vII. VIII. XII. XIII. XVI. 
KI. Dialog. 11. cap. II. IV. 2 
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great Diſpleaſure againſt it's Enemies. Such 
was the wonderful Defeat of Julians Attempt 
to rebuild the Temple, by an Earthquake and 
dreadful Eruptions of Fire burſting out near 
the Foundation, which burnt down what had 
been erected, and deſtroyed thoſe that were 
employd in it. And all this we have related 
not only by Chriſtian Writers, but alſo by 
an Heathen Hiſtorian Ammianss Martellinusn, 
who was then living, and ferv'd in the Army 
himſelf under Julian. Such alſo was the Vifto- 
ry * of Theodoſius the Great over Eugtnius the 
Tyrant and Pagan, in the year 394; the cir- 
cumſtances of which were fo very memorable 
and extraordinary, that Claualano the Heathen 
Poet could not but give his Teſtimony to it. 
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Thus far we have tracd the Miracles of the 
fourth century, not enumerating every ſingle 
Inſtance that happen'd during that Period, but 
only ſelecting ſome few of the Principal 
ones, which are proof ſufficient in the preſent 
Cale. 


m Hiſt. L. 23. e. 1. n Socrat. Hiſt. Ecc. L. v. e. 
25. Sozom. L. 7. c % Auguſtin, Civ. D. L. v. c. 26. The 
oabret. L. v. c. 24. Rufinus. Hiſt, L. 11. c. 23. Oreſat. L. 


e. 33. | 

, 2 Te propter gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 
Obruit adverſas acies, revolutaque tela 
Vertit in auctores, & turbine reppulit haſtas. 
O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antris 
Zolus armatas hiemes, cui militat æther, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad clafſica venti. 

In tert. Conſ, Honor. 


But 
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Zut neither were Miracles confin'd to this 
Age of Chriſtianityz the Fifth alſo had it's Por- 
tion? of true ones, tho ſmaller by ſeveral De- 
grees than that of the preceding. When 44. 
licus was Biſhop of Conſtantinople, a Few who 
had continued a Pazatztic for many years, and 
could find no relicf from all the advice of the 
beſt Phyſicians, was reſolv'd at laſt to embrace 
the Chriſfian Religion; and being hercupon 
introduc'd to Atticus, and firſt inſtructed by 
Him in the Principles of Chriſtianity, was 
carried in his Bed to the Baptiſtery or Font, 
where after receiving Baptiſm in the uſual 
Form, he was freed immediately from his Diſ- 
caſe, and from that time enjoy d perfect health. 
This Story is related by Socrates d, who liv'd 
at the very place where, and the time when 
this fact happen d. He concludes his account 
with telling ust, that many Greeks upon ſee- 
ing this Miracle, believd in Jeſus Chriſt and 
- were Baptized. About the ſame time St. Auſtin u 


tum etiam neſtris temporibus frequentari, Civ. Dei. L. 22, c. 8. 
| H 2 informs 
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informs us, that Miracles were ſo extraor: 


dinary and frequent in Africa, that large 
accounts were written and publiſh'd' of them, 
and read to the People in the Churches. He 
himſelf has given us a Catalogue of ſeveral, 
to which he was himſelf an Eyewitneſs. And 
the reſt were ſo ſtrongly atteſted both by 
the Effects and relators of them, that to doubt 
their reality, were to doubt the Evidence of 
Senſe. St. Auſtin had ſcarce finiſh'd his ex- 
cellent Books de Civitate Dei, before Symeom 
Stylites, who is the Subject of the preſent Ne. 
mark, became celebrated in the Eaſt; and in 
leſs than ten years after Theodoret publiſh'd 
that Account of his Miracles, to which I have 
refer'd for the truth of them. So that Mira- 
cles were evidently continued in the Church 
till Smeous time, and conſequently thoſe of 
Symeon are liable to no juſt Suſpicion on ac- 
count of their late Appearance. Nay it's far- 
ther remarkeable, that near twenty years after 
Symeon was dead, Hunneric the Arian Vandal be- 
gan his Perſecution againſt the Orthodox par. 
ty in Africa, and among other inſtances of 
Cruelty, he order'd the T ongues of ſeveral 
eminent Perſons to be cut out. On which 
occaſion God was pleas d to rebuke the Arian 
faction, by working a Miracle in favour of 
their adverſaries. He gave to the Orthodox 
Confeſlors an articulate Voice, when the Or- 
gan was loſt by a barbarous Violence. This 

©! piece 
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piece of Hiſtory has lately ſtood the teſt of a 
ſevere Examination; and is ſo well ſupport- 
ed by Authorities, and ſo ably defended by 
a Learned and accurate Writer“, that I need 
not enlarge in any Vindication of it. 


Now to what has been ſaid, 1 muſt ſub· 
join the Ur oblexvations. 


1ſt. THAT theſe Miracles which I have pro- 
duc d, were of à publick Nature, perform'd 
in the ſight of great numbers of People, of 
different and oppoſite Opinions, Inclinations 
and Intereſts. Here therefore there could be 
no room for Deluſion and Impoſture. 


2. TaesE Miracles were attended with be- 
neficial and permanent Effects, ' ſuch for in- 
ſtance as the Converſion of Pagans, and the 
Cure of Diſeaſes immediately by a word or 
by prayer, without any ſort of Medicinal ap- 
plication: * Theſe could never poſſibly have 
gain d any Credit in the World, unleſs Expe- 
rience and the ſtrongeſt Evidence of Senſe had 
provd them to be true, For what Perſon a- 
_ let him be as ſup erlitious and credulous 
s poſſible, would ber believe that either 
hinXelf or any other Perſon was actually cur d 

of the Gout or Palſie, if he felt or ſaw, that 
the Diſeaſe Rill continued where it was before? 


Pr. Berriman, Serm, vi. P. 327. Defence Part, 2. 


N 


Sulp. Sev. Vit, > 
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3. Tus end and uſe of theſe Miragles wy 
not to confirm any idle Errors and $uperts 
tions, nor to ſerve. any Political Schemes of 
Avaxice or Ambition, but purely to advance 
the Glory, and. Intereſt of Truth and Virtue, 
and extinguiſh that abominable Idolatry, which 


had fatally ſpread itſelf over all Nations. 


4. We take our Accounts of theſe Mira. 


cles from Writers of unqueſtionahle Integrity, 
Piety, and Learning, Men wha themſelves 
were Eyewineſſes to many of the Facts, and 
who. often declare in the moſt ſerious — 
ſolemn manner *, that what they relate, they 
know and can aſſure us to be true. 


5. THESE Miracles were far from being vain 
and unneceſlary in ſuch a. Senſe, as to render 
them doubtful and ſuſpiciqus to after-Ages. 
It is true, they were not abſolutely neceſlary 
at this time, cither to vindicate the Juſtice of 
God, or to ſupport the Chriſtian Religion. 
God Almighty had already vouchſaf d to the 


x Obleers, anten cow qui leger ſunt, ut_figem, dich atti- 
buant; neque me — 4 * compertum & probatum ſerip- 
ſiſſe arbitrentur; 1 quam falſa dicere maluiſſem. 
9 mihi conſcius ſum, me r- 
4-1 uf 55 ſeriberem. mani 


. 


g fide & amqre Chriſti a 
expoſuiſſe, vera dixiſſo. 
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pegan ſufficient means of conviction, ſo that 
no more ſigns and Wonders could now be . 
manded with any Reafoh and Modeſty by the 
Infidel. God had alfo raifd up a Succeſſi- 
Emperors, to protect and maintain his 


on of En 
Church, fo that now it no longer wanted the 
ſupernatural Aſſiſtance of Miracles. But what 
then? Wete Miracles therefote become en- 
tirely uſeleſs and ſuperfluous? Or becauſe the 
Almighty was not oblig'd in Faffirr to work 
any more, was his Gonne / and Merry reſttain'd 
from it by Conſequence? Certainly not. As 
the uſe of Miracles in the three firſt Centuries 
was to convert the Pagan to Chriftimity, fo 
thoſe of the fourth and fifth were ufeful ro the 
ſame great End. We find that thouſands of 
Heathens were by theſe perſwaded to relinquiſh 
their old Superſtitions, and believe in Jeſus 
chrit. Was this no Reaſon and Occaſion for 
them? And again. As God in all his Diſpen- 
ſations is wont to do more abundantly for 
us, than either we can ask or think, fo 1 can- 
not underſtand, why he might not extend his 
Mercies and Bounties to ſome Generations of 
Pagans after Conſtantine's time, is well as to 
thoſe before him. This I am perfectly aſſur d 
of, that matters of Fa#, ſuch as theſe Mira- 
eles are, atteſted by the ſtrongeſt moral Evi- 
dence, by an Evidence equal to that by 
which moſt of the antient Miracles are ſupport- 
ed, can never be overthrown by any _ 
an 
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and Superficial Reaſonings of this ſort. If in; 
deed an Infidel ſhould complain of the Ceſſa- 
tion of Miracles at this Day, it would, be pro- 
per to tell him, that his Complaints are very 


unreaſonable, becauſe Miracles now cannot be 


neceſſary. But if it ſhould happen at this 
Day, that a Turk or a Few were rais d publick- 
ly and inſtantly from the Dead by. the name 
of Feſus, and numbers of either ſort of Peo- 
ple upon ſeeing the Miracle were immediate- 
ly to renounce their former Religion, and 
embrace Chriſtianity, I believe, it would be 
reckon d extreme perverſeneſs and obſtinacy 
to deny the Fact, tho atteſted by the Senſes 
of a thouſand honeſt and underſtanding wit- 
neſſes, upon no other grounds, but merely be- 
cauſe there was no abſolute Neceſſity for it. 


LASTLI, As to the fabulous Pretences of 
the Papiſts, or of any others, they are abſo- 
lutely incapable of receiving any countenance 
and authority from hence. Y Bp. Stillingfieet 
and Mr. Doawell have ſhewn ?, that the Nature, 
Evidence, and effects of the anticnt Miracles 
have no ſimilitude and affinity with thoſe mo- 
dern impoſtures. Let a Proteſtant of common 
capacities compare the circumſtances of the 
one with the other, and he'l caſily diſcern as 
much difference between them, as there is be- 


y Vindicat, Proteſt. Grounds of Faith. C 3. p. 190.262. 
Fol. Vol. V. 2 Diſſ. in Iren. II. $. 63, 64, 65, 66. 
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tween Gold and Braſs, between Light and Dark- 
neſs. And tis juſt as unreaſonable, to reject 
thoſe Miracles which are true, becauſe others 
arc falſe, as it is to deny the Authority of 
any Books that are genuine, becauſe many 
haye been prov'd to be ſpurious, 
IV. 
And 'twas owing to theſe ſuperſtitious Notions, 
that ſuch numbers of Monaſteries and Nunneries 
were ſoon founded, to the great Oppreſſion and De- 
population of the Chriſkian World, No one will 
deny upon Proteſtant Principles, that Monaſteries 
and Nwurneries did once oppreſs and depopmlate 
the Chriſtian World; but this was not owing 
to theſe ſuperſtitious Notions, that is, to the Ri- 
gour and Seycritics of the Antient Chriſtians , 
and to the Credit of real Miracles, perform'd 
in the Ages of Light and Virtue, for the Be- 
nefit and Converſion of Idolatrous Pagans, but 
wholly. to the Ignorance, Avarice, Iniquity, and 
Superftition of latter Ages. Monaſteries were 
antiently Schools of Learning and Religion, and 
(it ſeems) upon this account were eſteem'd 
the propereſt Nurſeries for the Chriſtian Youth, 
The greateſt Men of the Church were educa- 
ted and inſtructed in them, being ſent by their 
Parents thither as to the ſafeſt places of good 
Educationz not with a deſign to oblige them 
* Ibid. 
- . always 
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they had ſome Poſſeſſions, either by Endow- 
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always to continue in the Monaſtick Life, but 
only to train them up, and ſettle them ſecure. 
ly in the ways of Virtue. They were ſo far 
then from opproſing the Chriſtian World, that 
they greatly aſſiſted and adorn d it. Perhaps 
it may ſound incredible, but certain it is, that 
Monaſteries once had neither any ſtanding Re. 
venues, nor any Regard to Eſtates and Poſleſ- 
fions. | Theſe they were obligd by Principle 
and Profeſſion to renounce and deſpiſe; the 
Monks maintain'd themſelves ufttally by theit 
own Labour; and ſuch was their Induſtry and 
Charity, that they often reliev'd the Neceſſi. 
ties of others in great abundance. Bven when 


ment or natural Inheritance, they chiefly di- 
fiributed them in chatitable Uſes, reſerving 
very little to themſelves, and abhorring the 
thoughts of Luxury and Idleneſs. They were 
alſo Honeft, Humble, and Religious, not en- 
croaching on the Duties, Rights, and Privi 
| of other Men, but ferting the pureſt 
Examples of Virtue and Integrity. This is 
not a falſe and Extravagant Character of the 
Antient Monaſteries; it is ſhewn at large by 
the Learned and accutate Bijgham®ta be jul 
and exact. There you may likewiſe fee, ho 
widely the Antient Monaftcries differ d from 
the Modern in Nature, Conflitution, and Pra. 
ctice, how remote they were ſtom the Cot- 

a Antiquities. Book. vit. Chapt, 1. 11, 111. 
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deſerve the Approbation of the ſtricteſt Prore- 
ſlants. Who would ever exclaim and inveigh 
againſt Aonaſteries, if they never contain d 
worſe Men than Atant faulcon or Mabillon? Who 
would blame or ridicule a ſingle, recluſe, and 
auſtere Life, if the Products and Employments 
of it, were as good as the Studies and La- 
bours of thoſe Men? Their Induſtry and Eru- 
dition is an Ornament to their Country, as 
well as to their Order, and their daily inde- 
fatigable ſearches for the Advancement of Li- 
tetature have acquir'd them the Applauſe of 
all Europe. As frightful and odious as the name 
of Monk is, I queſtion whether one Mont faul- 
con With his Cell and Severitics about him, 
were he a Native and Inhabitant of Great Bri- 
tain, would not generally be eſteem'd a great- 
cr Honour, and more valuable to it, than all 
the Free: hinters this Day in the Kingdom, 

As to Nunmeries*, they alſo in the Modern 
Senſe of the Word were not known to Antiqui- 
ty, but were founded on different Principles, 
conducted with more Decorum and Purity, and 


the Gemtile World. If the Reader would fee more 
of this Inſtitution, rhe ſame Learned Man © will 
inform him of many curious particulars. 
b Our Zis 
and Nonnus was applied to Men in the ſame Senſe. 
e Antiq. Book. vii. Chapt. 1 v 
* INE „ 2 


ruptions of Popery, and how much they may 


gain'd Veneration to the Chriſtian Religion from 


Name, Nun, cones hum an old Atyftian Wort 
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V. 


* The Great St. Jerom ſays, that it was us. 
 doubtedly a part of Faith, to go, and worſhip in 
thoſe places, where the Feet of our Saviour had 
once ſtood, This is introduc'd to inſinuate, that 
the Holy Wars, and the Pilgrimages to Feruſa- 
lem, and the wonderful Merits and Virtues a- 
ſcrib d to them by ignorant Bigots, had their 
Riſe from the Great St. Ferom and the _ 
of his time. F this (Holy Wars &c.) was 
perſtition, ſays he, it was built on a Notion w " 
had long before prevail d, of believing it a piece 
of Picty 70 viſit Feruſalem, and the Holy places 
there. If St. Ferom had too much Piety, his 
j Cenſurer has 0 little Equity, Otherwiſe 
. he would never have diſguis d and miſtepre- 
. ſented St. Jerom ſo ſhamefully. St. Ferom, 
whom our Author ſtiles great with a Sneer 
and Irony, underſtood the nature of Picty and 
Superſtition as well as any Man living, and 
had roo much diſcretion to believe, that a 
Viſit to Feruſalem and the Holy Places there had 
in itſelf any real Piety or Virtue. Let him 
only ſpeak for himſelf. In his excellent E- 
piſtle to Paulinus, he deſires him not to #hink, 
that his Faith was therefore imperfect, becauſe be 
had never ſeen Jeruſalem, or that himſelf or 
bis Company wy the letter, r breanſe they 


F P. 126. had 
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had fixd their habitation in that place d. That 
it was not the living in Jeruſalem barely that 
was laudable, but the living well there e. That 
every believer was valued not according to the dif- 
ferences of Places, but the Merit of his Faith". 
That Heaven was equally open either from Bri- 
tain or Jeruſalems. This, I hope, may clear 
him from that ſilly ſuperſtition, which our 
Author would fix upon him. 


WELL, but what then is the meaning of 
St. Ferom's pars Fidet in the other paſſage? Why 
does he there expreſſly affirm it to be a Piece 


of piety to viſit Feruſalem? The Caſe was this. 
St. Ferom was very deſirous of enjoying his 
Friend Deſideriuss Company at Feruſalem. 
Therefore he writes him an affectionate E- 
piſtle, preſſing him with great earneſtneſs and 
entreaties to take a journey thither b. Among 


other Arguments to perſuade his Friend he 


d Cur, inquies, hæc tam longo ita principio ? videli- 
cet ne quidquam fidei tus deefle putes, quia Ferojolymam non 
vidiſti; nec nos idcirco meliores. æſtimes, quod hujus Loci ha- 
bitaculo fruimur. Ep. 49. Ed. Bened. Tom 4. P. 2. 

e Non Feroſolymis fuiſſe, ſed Feroſolymis bene vixiſſe laudan- 
dum eſt, Is. w | 

f Singuli quique credentium, non Jocerum diver/itatibus,. ſed 
fidei merito erantur. Jbid. | 
5 oy Nc & de Britannia æqualitèr patet aula ce · 
eſtis. Did. 

h Quod venerabilis Paula me eſt deprecata ut facerem; 
ſponte facioz hortorque vos & precor per Domini charita- 


tem, ut nobis veſtros tribuatis aſpectus; & per occa or 
ulcs 


drum lotorum, tanto nos ditetis munere. Ep. 48. ad 
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uſes this at laſt, that, if he had no inclination 
for the company of him and of thoſe tha 
were with him, yet as lcaft his Religion ſhould 
prompt him to worſhip, where the Feet of the Lud 
ford. Such a curieſity is 4 natural Effet; (or 
| Indication, or Expreſſion) of a zealous and ſincer: 
| Fabi. This is the full drift and purport of 
14 the ſentence in St. Ferom; which is juſt as 
ſuperſtitious and offenſiveł, as to ſay, that to 
viſit 1aly, Greece, and Ægypt, which were once 
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i Certè, & conſortia noſtra diſplicuerint, adorifle ubi ſteti- 
rant pedes Domini, pars fidei eſt, Ep. ad Deſider. p. 48. T. 
4. P. 2. Ed. Ber. | 

k Meo quidem animo, nihi magis accendit pietatem, & de- 
fiderium noſtrum inflammat erga Deum, quam in rem preſen- 
tem veluti deſcendere, per orationem ad Deum fuſam, medita- 
tionem de Deo feriam iis in laat, ubi ile olim magnalia fu 
declaravit, Certè, fi in monte O/ivaram conſtitutus juxta Be- 
thaniam hiſtoriam Coe Fefu aſcendentis in cœlos ex AZibus 
Apefhelicis legerem, vel recolerem; videre mihi viderer Do- 
minum 4s Acuws wi; A, nube candida derepente cir- 
cumfuſum, per atrem in ccelos lento paſſu gradientem, & ex- 
tera Ha, quæ in rem præſentem teſtes Apoſtoli adhibiti intue- 
bantur. Et iſtum uſum qui negant reſultare ds wiſttationibus 
focorum ſanHorum, de peregrinationibus ad loca illa 7% Chri- 
ffi $waa3gwore weſtigiis calcata, ego illos ſapere & valere ultra ho- 
mines crediderim , quibus non eft opus ad pet ſtadium vel 
exercitium hymano- ali infirmitatis naturalis adjumento, 
Meonxtacut. Orig. Eccleſ. P. 1. p. 44. Si non eſt illiberalis cu- 
rioſitas illorum, qui Pyramides, qui obeſa ſenio faxa, qui An- 


itheatri rudera, qui Cracp vel Romanes Antiquitates 
— quis ſanus vituperaverit hominem. fn * 
gerit loca, ubi Deus {fraciitis mate dhviſit, ant ubi Lex pro- 
2 eſt, aut Templum extructum, aut Chriftus — 
mo nec cum reprehendimus, quem aſpeſctus tahum locorum a 
* ibi adoraxdum Commovent 3 aut qui 22 fir 
d incrementam. pictatis, taftus non lapudum, fed Dei Reveren- 
the 
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the flouriſhing ſeats of Learning, and to trace 
and ſurvey the fcarter'd remains and Mo- 
numents of Antiquity, pars e Fruditionis, Is 
4 part of Learning. I wonder, ſo acute a Man 
4 Dall ſhould think it any difficulty to re- 
concile theſe different Paſſages of Ferom, Is 
it any ſtrange thing to fee the word Pars usd 
by Latin Writers in a looſe and extenſive 
Senſe? What part ſhall we call that in Virgil, 


Pars mihi pacis erit dextram tetigiſſe tyrann#*, 


Was it a conſtituent part of an integral whole, as 
the Logicians ſpeak? Or was it only a circum- 
ſfantial part, of ſo little conſequence, that the 
Peace Was neither concluded by ir, nor imper- 
fect withowt it? Again. What ſort of part is 
that ro be eſteem d. which cls the old Phy- 


fician ſpeaks of in this Sentence, Parſque a. 


nitatis eſt vomitum eſſe ſappre ſſum f? Surely no 
very great and -conſiderable one. There are 
ſeveral other Senfes of Par, int Antiquity, ſuch 
as mums, officiums, moans, &c. which are com- 
mon and obvious. Where now is the great 
Superſtition or inconfiſtency of Ferom, if all that 
he ſays is pars fidet, and that may be a ſafe 
and innocent Exprefſion* | 


Tarr is one thing more to be obſery'd 
here, that our Author very honeſtly and in- 
* Encid. VII. v. 266. + Lib. 4. c. n. 
| genuouſly 
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genuouſly quotes St. Ferom in this mannet; 
Certè adordſſe ubi ſteterunt Pedes Domini, Pars Fi. 
dei eſt. Then to give an Emphaſis to Pars Fi- 
dei, he tranſlates the word Cerze, undoubtealy. But 
St Ferom's Original is diffetent. Certe, ſi con. 
fortia noſtra diſplicuerint, adoraſſe &c. Where 
it is evident, that certè ſignifies, not wndoubr- 
edly, but however, or at leaſt; and does not 
| add any force to Pars Fiati, but expreſſes on- 
'Þ ly a tranſition from one Argument to another. 


tres IV. 


Or CkEaDULITF&; 


We find the Chriſtians in the Primitive times 
'| came intirely into a groſs impoſture, and had Faith 
| for the moſt palpable Forgery of the Sybilline Ora- 
N cles being writ by real Propheteſſes under divine 
Inſpirations, (p. 116.) 


Wear trifling Shuffles and Ambiguities have 
we here! Sybilline Oracles and palpable Forgeries, 
without one word of diſtinction what Oracle: 
| and Forgeries he means. If he means the pre- 
1 ſent collection of Sbilline Verſes publiſh'd by 
| Opſopæus and afterwards by Gallaus, tis indeed 
a palpable Forgery, and every body owns it. 
But this is nothing to the Primitive Chriſtians, 
who were ſo far from believing it ur d and 
genuine, that they never had ſeen it; = 
A ol 


— 
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Collection "itſelf not appearing! in the preſent 
Form, till probably Hundreds of Yeats, after 
their Deceaſe . But if he means the Sibyllane 
Oracles, which the Ancients quoted againſt the 
Pagans, the Forgery is not the mY palpable, 
nor moſi probable ; and whatever he may think, 
it requires much greater Abilities than our Aus 
thor's to prove it indiſputably. 8 


We may preſume, I ſuppoſe, that Biſhop He 
veridge and Dr. Fenkin were at leaſt as good 
Judges of Forgeries as this Gentleman; and 
yet after all the critical Diſputes that had paſs d 
upon the SHibylline Qracles, they faw no Reaſon 
to condemn the ancient Chriſtians of ſuch Blind- 
neſs and Credulity. They boffer d many ſtrong 
and judicious Arguments in their Favour, which 
at leaſt might prevail with a candid Man to 
be cautious and tender in his Cenſures. Dr. 


a Non immerito i dane Vir Dodti, Santos Patres non 
habuiſſe iſlos Libros Oraculorum Sibyllinorum, - nunc ſub 
Sibyllarum nomine circumſeruntur. Gallæus. de Sibyil. c. 15. 


P. 313. ; PEIL 5905 f | 3, 31624 6hk 
d Nos ſane hodiernz Sibyllinorum, ut yocantur, Oraculorum 
rapſodiz cauſam non defendimus, fed iſtorum tantum earminum, 
quibus antiquifimi Religionis noſtrz aſſertores teſti wan. 
reddiderunt, de quibus æquum ex iis quz nunc extant judieium 
ferri non poteſt. Quamplurima enim antiquirds laudata, ut om- 
nibus notum eſt, in hodierna collectione defiderantur. Alia 'quam- 
plurima quindecim ſæculorum ſpatio de novo haud dubiè addita 
& interpolata ſunt. Perſuaſum habemos, ea que à 8. Jain 
aliiſque ejuſdem ſzculi ſeriptoribus eitata ſunt, multis ante annis 
ſub Sibylle nomine Romans cognita fuiſſe, 1 8 genuinis 
7 N vulgo habita. Beveridg. Cod. 1e. 14. 
II. p. 140. ; | * 


K Fenin 
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Fenkin ſays ©, It were no difficult Matter to an 


er all the Objections, which are wont to be 


brought againſt the Sibylline Oracles ſo far as 
the Not ion here propoſed is concern d in then. 
For tho the Books which we have now, contain 
manifeſt Falſifications and Forgeries, yet there 
muſt have been ſomething real.—The Fathers 
were neither impudent nor ſtupid Men, and that 
which could proceed from nothing but a Mix- 
ture of Impudence and Stupidity can with no 
Reaſon or Fuſtice be charged upon them. 


- NEITHER is it evident, that the Chriſtians in 
the primitive Times believed the Sibyls to be real 
Propheteſſes under divme Inſpirations d. If they 
did, how came it to paſs that they never ad- 
mitted them into the Canon of Scripture? 
uin Martyr indeed ſpeaks of Twas Surat 
enmyoizs, ſome firong Inſpiration, but how does 


it appear that he thought it a divine one? 


Why might he not eſteem it a Poſſeſſion of 
the Devil, which in ſome particular Inſtances 
might be ſo controul'd and dire&ed. by the 
Providence of God, as to utter many Truths 
and Inſtructions for the Good of the Pagan 


c Reaſonab. Chriſt, Vol. I. p. 113, 111k 
d Conflat Patres Græcos non credidifſe Sibyllas ſuiſſe diwvinitss 
inſpiratas.  .Uti autem Græei Patres talia docuerunt, ex qui- 
bus conſtat Sibyllas non poſle judicari divinitùs fuifſe afflatas, fic 
etiam reperimus cenſuiſſe Patres Latinos. Gallam ub. ſub, c. 22- 


World! 
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World? A Balm and a Cuiaphus, we know, 
had ſach ſadden and temporary inſpirations, 
and why might not the $%3/ have the fame 
occafronaltty, tho” orarmarily a wretched Dz- 
moniack? As to the word Prophereſſes, I que- 
ſtion whether it ever occurs in the Proimerive 
Writers, and much more whether it is ever 
once applied to the Si So that our Au- 
thor muſt produce beſides confident aſſertions 
ſome few ſubſtaritial Authorities and Argu- 
ments, before the Forgeries he talks of are 
palpable, and the c hriſtians ridiculous for believ- 
ing them. - 


I have now Examin'd all the material Re- 
fictions and Charges, which my Author has 
ſcatter d up and down to ridicule the Primitive 
Chriſtians. I am not aware, that I have miſ- 
repreſented either Him or Antiquity in any one 
Inſtance z if I have, it is without Deſign, and 
my own Inclination, Tm as little ſenſible, 
that I have treated my Adverſary with any 
unbecoming Severity and Vehemence in Ex- 
preſſion, Railing and contumely I hate and 
contemnz but 'tis neither of theſe (if the 


þ e £ Hh an Inchanter or 1 1 deliver'd 1 true and 
amous Pray Chrifl, and the ils were forc'd to confe/ 
him to be 1275 920 4 od; fo it is reaſonable to believe, that 
God might ordain that theſe celebrated Propheteſſes, whoſe Ora- 
es were otheravife the Devil's Inflruments to te bis Ends, 


fould foretell our Saviour's Coming. Jenkin's enab, Vol. 1. 
p. 122. | 
K 2 words 
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words have any fix d ſignification in Moraliy) 
to repreſent Auen and Things as they really and 
manifeſtly are, that is, to expoſe before the 
World in a juſt and proper Light any flagrant in. 
pieties, Blunders, Falſboods, and Impoſtures. Crimes 
of this Magnitude whenever they are diſcoyer'd 
in thoſe, who pretend Magiſterially to cenſure 

| old Syſtems of Religion, and ſet up new ones 
'| in their Room, ſhould, I think, be made a; 
| deteſtable and ridiculous as they deſerve. lt 
is the Duty of many, and common Fuſtice to all, 
to ſtrip a Wolf of his Sheeps cloathing, leſt he 
tear and devour the Flock; and I queſtion 
whether any one would be greatly offended 
with that Phyſician, who ſhould lay before his 
1 Eyes the latent Poyſon of a Draught, which 
1 an Enemy in Diſguiſe had offer d him. 


Hic niger eſt, hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
INCE I publiſh'd my former Remarks, I 
have met with ſome Paſſages in a Learn- 
ed Foreigner, Which, as they concern in ſome 
meaſure what I have advanc'd under one Ar- 
ticle, require particular Notice and Conſidera- 
tion. The Perſon I mean is Moſbeim, who 
has eminently . diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by his An- 
ſwer to Toland and other Writings, and de- 
ſery'd the Eſteem of all good and Learned Men. 
But I muſt however obſerve, that this excel- 
lent Man is too apt ſometimes JsAtvur T5 v- 
mou, and to run into Extremes, which a 
cool and conſiderate Judgment cannot but diſ- 
approve. My Zuſineſs at preſent ſhall be to 
clear and confirm, what I have ſaid before, 


by examining ſome aſſertions of Moſbeim that 
lie againſt me, 


IN my former Remarks, I endeavour'd to 
explain and vindicate St. Ferom from the Charge 
of not ſpeaking the Truth, and thinking that e- 
very thing was lawful, which ſery/d to gain the 
Fictory, I there laid before the Reader, what 
appear d to me to be the genuine Senſe of 
Jerom, ſach as ſufficiently ſecur'd his Yeracit 
and Honeſty, Meſbeim, 1 find, gives the work 

inter- 
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interpretation to Feroms words, and draws a 
Character of Him, which is very ſevere and 


offenſive. 


BEroxE I proceed any further, it may be 
proper to look back to a Paſſage in Aſhe, 
which ſeems to have given occaſion to that rj- 
gorous Cenſute of Ferom, which follows after. 

wards. FJerom had faid of Cerirthas and Ebioy 
in an Epiſtle* to Auguſline, propter hog ſolum 3 
Parribus anas hematicati ſunt, quod Legis Ceremo- 
nias Chriſti Euangelio miſcuerunt. This feem'd 
at firſt ſight to claſh with the accounts, which 
other Eccleſiafticat Writers had given of Comin 
thus and Ebion, who are charg'd by them with 
other erroneous Doctrines beſides the obſerv- 
ance of Legal Ceremonies. Whereupon Me 
ſheim, who was labouring to prove the inno- 
cence of the Nazareans in compariſon of the 
Ebionites, is highly diſpleas d with Ferom for 
making no difference: between them, and ac- 
cuſes him of Fraud and Prevarication' purely 


a Epiſtol, * Ed. Ben. 

b Qnod Ebioneis & Cerinthianis dicit, aullam aliam ab 
eauſam. cos. condemnatos eſſe, quim quod: Chriftum fic admit- 
erent, ut Moſen non, repudiarent,, plane falſum eſt. 81 qua 

ides enim vetuſtifiimis: eſt ſcri toribus , long. graviora erant, 
quorum poſtulabantur crimina, leviſimum hoc, quod Him. 
mus arri pit Conjicio ſane, quid ut his ſe ocommacularet er- 
75 ibus, 2, ue optimuay + ogy Ws — eſt, 3 

putabat Hieronymus, rixabatur, num im — 
Hoc loco Augaſtino. ipſi conſtitutum erat o * nefa- 
Tus eſſet error, guem Hippenenſium Antiſtes non tam immanem 


to 
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to ſerve his turn againſt St. Angufiine. But all 
this was a falſe Alarm againft Jarom, and pro- 
ceeded from nothing elſe but a miſinterpretation - 
of the word ſolum. For Ferom did not uſe 
it, as Moſbeim underſtood him, in ati Bxelwſtve 
but only a asfftinfrve Senſe; that is, he did 
not mean to aſſert, that the Bliomue and Ces 
yinthian were condemn'd by the Fathers for 
no other crime, but only that they were con- 
demn d for this alone, conſider d by itſelf and 
ſeparate from the reſt, This was true enough, 
and was ſufficient to make his Argument good 
againſt St. Auguſtine, if St. Auguſtine had atgu'd 
upon contrary Principles. Bp. Bu in his ex- 
cellent Book Fudicium Ectlefis Carholice &c. 
explain'd this Sentence of Ferom after the ſame 
manner e, and indeed Ferom himſelf directs us 
to ſuch a Conſtruction. For he fays immediate- 
ly afterwards, wid dicam de Ebionitis, qui Chriſti- 
anos eſſe ſe ſimulant? Why ſbould I ſay any 


erediderat, abrogatos ſemel ritus, quos Moſes ſanxerat, denu3 
fbi imponere. Diſſinulas igitur, fingit, rapit, trahit quodoun- 
ue poteſt, ut majorem demonſtrationi vim ac ſpeciem conci- 
fet. Si rationes claudicant, more quorumdam Hominum ea 


ſubſtituit, de quorum weritate iþſemet non ale erat. Cont. 
Toland. Vindic. Sect. 1. e. 6. p. 165, 169. 


c Minimè voluit Hie Cerinthum & Ebionem aullam 
aliam Herefin ſoviſſe, ob quam à Patribus anathematizati fuerint; 
(quippe neſcire non poterat Ebionem ab antiquis Hzrefis con- 
demnatum fuifſe, quod Chriſti Divinitatem negaret ; Cerinthum 
verd tum ob eandem Hereſin, tum ob alia impia dogmata, ex 
albo Chriſtianorum eraſum fuiſſe ) ſed ob eum „lum errorem, 
ſi cetera orthodoxi fuiſſent, dignos fuiſſe 3 Patribus judicatos, 
qui anathemate percuterentur, Cap. 2. F. 13. 


thing 
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thing of the Ebionites, who are -only pretendery 
to Chriſtianity, being guilty of other Crimes 
and falſe Doctrines? A plain indication that 
he knew, they were otherwiſe erroneous and 
obnoxious! This was alſo obſerv'd by Bp. 
Bull d, and illuſtrated in a copious Paraphraſe 
upon Ferom's words. 


FROM hence it appears very poſſible, that 
Moſbeim may be too cenſorious and precipi- 
tate in what he ſays afterwards of Ferom, where 
to confirm the Reflection, which he had paſs'd 
upon him with ſome Warmth before, he tells 
us, that Frauds, Fallacies, and Lies he expreſſiy 
allows, whenever a Cauſe or Intereſt may be 
ſerv'd by them. That he plainly diſtinguiſhes 
between the way of Writing, which is usd 
in a Diſpute, and that which is made uſe of 
in plain Diſcourſes, In the former Circumven- 
tion and Fraud might have a place, in the lat- 
ter ingenuity and openneſs were neceſſary e. Nay 


d Quia verò illud ab Adverſario in. dubium vocari potuiſſe 
videret, ided ab exemplo Cerinthi & Ebionis ultrò ipſe recedit, 
alio argumento a Naxzarsis ſumpto, quod omnem cavillandi an- 
ſam præſcinderet, pugnaturus: Quid dicam, inquit, de Ebionais, 
qui Chriſtianos efſe fe fimulant? Quaſi diceret, de Ebioneis for- 
taſſe cauſaberis, neque ego diffiteor, ipſos de Chriſto Domino 
impiè ſentire, utpote Hominem tantummodò illum eſſe docen- 
tes; proinde utut Chriftianos ſe fimulent, pro vere Chriftianis 
tamen minitne habendos; At verò &c. Ibid. 

e Adfirmabat Hieronymus — licere omnind mentiri, ſi id res 
noſtræ ita ferant. Ipſemet ſe interdum mentiri ſolere, nec qua 
ſentiat, in controverſiis przſertim expromere non diffitetur. - 


Diſerte inter illud ſeribendi genus, quod erudiat & inſtruat, & 
farther 


farther, that to countenance this Doctrine of 
his, he attributes the ſame kind of Fraud and 


Sophiſtry to St. Paul and all the Antients be- 
fore him f. 


A ſevere and grievous Accuſation! Such as 
in Juſtice and Charity ought to be ſupported 
by ſtrong and indiſputable Evidence, by no- 
thing leſs than either expreſs, or at leaſt equi- 
valent words. Now the Ground of this Charge 
is laid by Moſbeim himſelf in St. Ferom's Apo- 
logy for his Book againſt Jovinian. Let us ſee 
therefore what the Father confeſſes of himſelf. 
Has he any ſuch word as mendacium or menti- 
ri in the controverted Paſſages? No. Does 
he mention Fallacies, Frauds, and Circumventi- 
ow? Not a Syllable, How then does he 
own himſelf guilty of all theſe Crimes? Why 
truly he has the boldneſs and hardineſs to de- 
clare, that tis one thing to write in a Polemical 
way, and another in a Doctrinals. This di- 
ſtinction he lets us know is taken from the 
Schools, Then for the ſake of a little Spirit 
and Elegance he talks in AMetaphorical Mi- 


inter illud quod in diſputando adhibeatur, multum intereſſe ſta- 
tuit, In hoc genere quod in litibus uſurpatur, circumventione, 
fallacits ac fraudibus, in illo quod docet, candori tantùm locum 
eſſe peſſimè tuetur. Vindic. p. 170. ed. 2 | 
f Quin ut magis mals ſanam hanc opinlonem exornet, om- 
nem antiquorum Doctorum catervam, Legatos Chrifti, & in 
his Paulum in oppugnandis adverſariis Sophiſtarum artificiis fuiſſe 
vos, intoleranda temeritate perhibet. bid, 
g Aliud eſſe zpranxas ſcribere, aliud Þ[pygnxiy, 


litary 
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litary ® terms, and repreſents a couple of Dif. 
putants as two Combatants. The Art, Dex. 
tcrity, and various Poſtures of Defence of the 
one, he ſmartly deſcribes and applies to the 
other. Not that the Caſes are exactly paral- 
let in every reſpect, but as Smilies and Aeta. 
phors are uſually interpreted with proper A- 
batements and Allowances, fo he might rea. 
ſonably expect that his ſhould be interpreted 
as favourably. Aut W «1 tibi eff aut ca. 
dendum. Tou muſt either ſtrike, or fall, ſays Je. 
rom. Non poſſum te æſtimare victorem, niſi ad. 
verſarium videro trucidatum. I cannot think you 
a conquerour, unleſs I ſee your adverſary diſpatch'd. 
No one, I ſuppoſe, upon this would tragical- 
ly cry out, Murder and Bloodſhed! But the 
Metaphor, bold and ſtrong as it is, would ca- 
ſily be underſtood to mean no more, than 
that you cannot be compleatly victorious, if 
you are not offenſive as well as defenſive. It 
is not ſufficient barely to repel his Arguments 
againſt you, but you muſt alſo overpower him 
with irreſiſtible ones of your own againſt him! 
Nolo tale certamen adeas, in quo tantum te pro- 
tegas; and torpente dextrd, ſiniſtrd clypeum ar- 


h Patet campus, ſtat & contra acies, adverſarii dogma mani 
ſebum eſt; & (ut Virgilianum aliquid inferam) illum aſpice cin. 


tra, qui vocat. 


i This advice has lately been praftis'd with great ſucceſs ir 
the Arian Controverſy 3 where the excellent Defenders of our Sa- 
wviour's Divinity have not only confuted the Objeions againſ! th. 
Catholick Scheme, but leaded the Oppoſite avith infuperable Dl. 


» feeultres. 


CuUmperas, 
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cunferas. Don's engage, where muſt 
protet# your ſelf, and while your right ; hg 77 
leſs, move about a Shield with your le; 7. Aﬀer 
e he has more ſuſpicious Expreſſions. Ar- 
gumentari, ut Libet. Aliud loqui, aliud agere. 
4100 minari, alibi percutere. Panem, ut dicitur, 
oftendere, lapidem tenere, Aliud  querere, aliud de- 
fire. Theſe arc the words, in which Moſher 
it ſeems, diſcerns a plain Confeſſion of Ferom, 
ſe interdum mentiri ſolere, nec que ſentiat in 
controverſiis praſertim expromere. But the Fa- 
ther did not plead for ſuch groſs and unbound- 
ed Liberties in Diſputes, neither is it equit- 
able to fix ſuch upon him, if his words may 
very naturally bear a more candid and inno- 
cent Interpretation. In thele laſt Sentences 
Jerom is only ſetting forth the gymmaſtical way 
of Diſputation among the Antieuis, and what- 
ever Libertics he mentions, they are all to be 
icferr'd to that. He does not once declare, 
that this was exacZly his own Method of diſ- 
puting, or that ſuch a method was allow- 
able in Controverſy as 20 every particular. Some 
pertinence and relation to Ferom it certainly 
had, otherwiſe he would never have introduc'd 
it; but all he deſigud by it, as I apprehend, 
was to give Pammachins and his other Readers 
ſome Idea of the Art and Management which 
is requiſite in Diſpute, and of that in particu- 
lar which he himſelf had us d againſt Joviniau. 
If he had aſſiſted the Truth with ſome Strata- 
8 gem. 
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gem, if he had puzzl'd his Adverſary with en- 
ſnaring Interrogatories, if he had drawn him in- 
to pinching conceſſions, if he had laid ſome traps 
in his way, if he had turn'd his own Argu- 
ments againſt him, if he had kept himſelf a 
little reſery'd and diſguis d, and at laſt by the 
help of ſuch an artificial Condu@ had quite 
diſtreſs'd and defeated his Opponent, the Na- 
ture of theſe or any other controverſial Poli- 
cies were by his direction to be learnt from 
the Schools, Here they were taught, explain'd, 
and exercis d for the Benefit of the Touth, to 
ſharpen their Wit, and clear their Underſtand- 
ing, and to qualify them the better for the 
Search and Defence of Truth. Hither there- 
fore it was proper for Ferom to refer his Rea- 
ders, becauſe from them alone, and from no 
other place or diſcipline could they judge ſo 
well of his Conduct againſt Jovinian. But it 
docs not follow from hence, that St. Ferom 
diſputed with the ſame aegree of Liberty and 
Latitude, that was us'd in the Schools, The 
Caſes and Circumſtances differ'd very much 
in ſome reſpects, and of courſe the Form 
and Behaviour muſt in ſome reſpects be 
very different too. Ferom was ſerious in 
the Argument, he oppos'd the tenets of 
Fovinian as Errors in his own Opinion, and 
earneſtly contended for a Point which he 
really belicy'd to be true. But in the Schools 
the Opponent often diſputed in a feign'd Cha- 
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raſter, oppos'd what was true in his private 


Judgment, and thought any Fallacies, Tricks 
and Circumventions law 


ful, which might ſerve to 
gain the Victory. In this reſpeQ then the wy- 
gol of the Schools was different from a ſerious 
Controverſy; and in this reſpect it can never 
be prov'd, that Ferom intended to compare 
them. Turn and Sift his words as much as 
you pleaſe, they do not neceſſarily ſignify any 
more than the common and innocent Arts 
of Controverſy, ſuch as have ſubſiſted in all 
Diſputes quite from the time of Socrates down 
to the preſent. . Never was there ſeen upon 
ſuch occaſions that aperta frons & ingenuitas 
(which Ferom ſpeaks of) that opexneſs and 
plain-dealing, which is uſual in LeQures and 
Homilies, Ferom himſelf produces near twen- 
ty conſiderable Writers, that, it ſeems, were as 
little ſcrupulous as himſelf, and his Liſt might 
calily be augmented by an Hundred more. 
And what is ſtill more unaccountable, the 
ercateſt Saints of Antient and Modern Times 
have indulg'd themſelves in the ſame kind of 
Arts, being in their Judgment very far from 
being criminal, from being Frauds, and Lies, 
and diſhoneſt circumventions, but neceſſary to 
a clear and ſucceſsful defence of Truth and 


Virtue. 


To the other Paſſages cited above, Ferom 
adds at laſt, Et hac dlrerem, ſi vincendi ſudin, 


contra 
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contra regulam Scripturarum quidpianm locutus fu- 
ſem. And this, ſays he, flow d be my plea, if 


in my eagerneſs for Victory, I had ſaid any thin 
2 the Lg of * Een 3 = 
haps might ſuſpe& from hence, that Ferom 
thought himſelf and any others at Liberty to 
vent in Diſpute any falſboods tho contrary to 
Scripture itſelf, it the Victory could be gain d 
by it. For tho' he denics himſelf to be guil- 
ty of ſuch male- practice in the preſent inſtance, 
yet he may ſeem to allow it as lawtul, when- 
ever it ſhould be convenient. But a word or 
two following ſoon after entirely deſtroys this 
whole ſuggeſtion, For Ferom himſelf confel- 
ſes, that if he had done any ſuch thing, it de- 
ſcrv'd no better name than culpa. Et, fiewt 
viri fortes in Controverſiis ſolent facere, culpam 
præmio redimerem. By all which then he would 
only intimate, that if thro' Heat or Inadver- 
tency ſome unguarded and exceptionable cx- 
preſſion ſhould happen to fall from him, the 
reaſon and occaſion of it would excuſe him, 
ſuch lips being often incident to Diſputes. 


THo' what has been aid, is, I hope, ſuffi- 
cient to wipe off the Aſperſions of the Learn- 
ed Moſheim upon Ferom," yet it may receive 
ſome uſeful Illuſtrations from Antiquity. 


St. Ferom in his Defenſe of his Book againſt 


7 ovinian has ſeveral alluſions to the - antient | 
Forms | 
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Forms of Diſputation, and makes frequent uſe 
of Terms which belong peculiarly to them. 
This has oecafion'd obſcurities in ſome things 
to us now, Which in his time were clear and 1 
familiar enough to every Scholar. Lil 


Tavs he calls the queſtion in Diſpute be- | 
tween him and Fovinian a problema, which J 
we learn from Ariſtotlel, Boethius m, and Foan- hi 
nes Sarisberignſis* was a) Technical word of the | 
Schools, From hence he has borrow'd likewiſe 10 
his wuramss ſcribere & Ioypanegs, Which can- | 
not be clearly underſtood without recourſe to 
the antient Dialectice. It was antiently o the 


way to diſcuſs any Queſlion of importance not 
by writing pro and con upon it, but by a ver- 
bal diſpute. Here the Diſputants were allow'd 
to oppoſe and diſtreſs one another with as 
much Acuteneſs, Subtlety, and Art as they 
were Maſters of. Only the Law between 
them was, to diſpute & C per probabilia, 
which were Arguments drawn from Princi- 


k Si bene problematis memini, inter Fovinianum & nos iſta 
contentio eſt. 
I Topic. L. 1. c 11. m Different. Top. L. 1. 
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ples and Notions? generally acknowledg'd to 
be true. This ſort of engagement was call'd 
Y4rama d, becauſe it was an Exerciſe to the ra- 
tional Faculties, and call'd forth all the Acu- 
men, Sagacity, and Inyention of the brighteſt 
Wits upon the occaſion. It was likewiſe call'd 
CrTyos an enquiry"; (to which St. Ferom's quæ- 
rere alludes) becauſe it was deſign'd by exa- 
mining and canvaſling a queſtion on all ſides. 
as a proper means for the diſcovery of Truth. 
Alexander Aphrodifienſis informs ſ us, that in his 
time there were extant ſome Books of Arifte. 
tle and Theophraſtus compos'd in this way, in 
imitation, I imagine, of the ola Diſpurations 
in uſe before them. Laertiust alſo has preſervd 
the Titles of ſeveral Books which ſeem to haye 
been of this kind. If any ſuch pieces had been 
preſerv'd to this Day, they, no doubt, would 
have given great Light into this Aﬀeair. How- 
ever by theſe little Notices of them, we find 
what Tracts St. Jerom refers us to, when he 


bids u us read Ariſtotle and Theophraſius for In- 
ſtances of the wurana, 


p Erze rc Naim dem, ” To eisig, 3 mi oe. Kei 
TT, & rden, » un e ü TH wang 1084 pg N Ed. 
Id. ib. p. 12. 9 dee Alexand. Ibid. 

r Id. ib. p. 262. Tek Crimes x eres xder xoeneys- 
poxveds, Kai in IN Biba mui ALA 5 Oiopęag 
7 i,, Ax eig rd crnxeipmmce d du, tangegos. 
In Top. Ariftet. p. 16. t Lib. v. in Arifot. & Theopbr. 
u Legite H ephαhraſtun—Ariflotelem. ub. ſup. 
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Ir is farther to be obſervd, that the A6) 
wagte the gymnaſtical diſcourſes were quite 

of a different kind from thoſe, which had the 

name of igα and ovPigze} the Contentious and 

Sphiſtiral. In the former Truih was the End 

and Buſineſs of the Diſpute, and the ſtrict- 

eſt regard was expected to it. In the latter 
the Conreſt was for Victory and Gain, and ſo lit - 


tle concern did there appear for Truth, that it 
often was ſacrificd to the other two. 


Tuus are they plainly diſtinguiſh'd by Ariſto- 
ten and Alexander b, And from hence it was, 
that the oi 06@17% and the oi iger became 
ſo odious and contemptible in the following 
Ages. They ſtudied nothing elſe, ſays Creſollius®, 
but to gain the Victory, An St. Auſtin d gives 
them no better Character, than that of {ibis 


11xandz, & puerilis oftentatio decipiendi adver ſarium, 


IT is therefore a great miſtake of Le Clerc 
to conclude that St, Ferom, becauſe he ſpeaks 


2 'O % gar rd Tee y gt F1wgay Tu kei (or rather, as Alexan- 
ley reads it, To tewy me Frwger xgith Ta xoive) dhaxmngs (i. e. 
Durs) s =O Ti, NIKHE AYTHE xagw mr (i. e. 
« nammxgi 6 wings, ibid.) feremgi Zvlgwmre: © Praigadrg Doxeban 4 
% of d rs xagw Tis ; XTHMATIZM ON hοααον Sophiſt. 
Llenc. L. I. e. 11. b oi gie xdęi, vins & The d rd 
rege Jun; ron mgm, 0¹ N auPugry xcęu Kenmanc ws ay 
TTY, =—="O , g on M ν 8; it dran audheniterty, 
Alex. in Elench. Soph. Ariſtot. p. 31. Ed. Gree. | 

c Hoc unum ſtudebant, ut viciſſe viderentur. Theat. Rhetor, 
L. 3. p. 68. d Doctrin. Chriſt, L. 2. c. 48, 
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of writing mur g only profeſſts to aſe. ſs. 
phiſiry, Aperrt [Pit teen ſe adhibere Aal. 
Fox it is as, Viſible as Annen Writer can 
make it, that Sophiſtty Was never admitted into 
the Ap ware; where the Diſputants were 
always oblig'd to argue N a=, that is, from 
things eſteem d morally certain tho not neceſ- 
ſatily ttue fl. The ſophiſtieal Argument on the 
contrary Was faid to be drawn iu mar pant 
yr erd bg from only apparent. moral Evidence, 
to diſtinguiſh it from real. 


Turn was ſtill another fort of Di@utati- 
on, which they call'd n magamy, a ſpecies in- 
deed of the M R but differing from 
it in one reſpect, as it did not conſine the 
Difputant to Arguments ſtrictiy juſt and true 
in themſelves, but allow'd him to go enireh 
upon falſe poſitions and Principles, if they 
happen d to be ſuch as his adverſary s admit. 
ted and believ d. The particular uſe of this 
way of reaſoning was to ſhew the ignorance 
of an Adverſary, and confute him more ef- 
fectually. But nothing was intended to be 
f See Alexander in Top. Ariftot. p. 10, 11, 12. 
go NEIPAETIKOE——Txrs dagger vd dane, zn 6 ph d- 


Aenne tx Tar dg dlz, 60) NEIPASTIKOE e rd drerg- 
vob doxgrrov. Alexand. in Top p. 14. | 
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gain d or ſecur'd by it but Tyuth, which, they 
thought would be likely to make the ſtronger 
impreſſions on the Adverſary, the more weak 
ad | ä che oppoſite ſeheme ſho 
Therefore it Was uſual for him who 
* te the other, and diſputed with 
him chiefly to correct and inſtruct him, age 
ſo much to explain and defend his own Opi 
nions of things, as to find ont thoſe of his 
Adverſary, and by putting many queſtions to 
him, and receiving his anſwers, to confute him 
at {aſt out of his on Mouth. 

Alexander obſerves}, that this way of Argu- 
mentation is very frequent in the Dialogues 
of Plato; and Nuinctilian ł informs us, that ſome 
of them are properly it er elenctical, others 
S ανννε dottrinal. And what is more re- 
markable, Quintilian makes this diſtinction of 
them, to account for ſome harſh expreſſions 
in Plato againſt Rhetorick, which for want of 
attention to the time and way of ſpeaking 
had been much miſinterpreted by many. How 
great a reſemblance is there between the caſę 
of Plato and Jerom Ferow's Book againſt Je- 
vinian Was eA&YxTX%, as well as Plato's Gorgias 


10 Mito ris wenn Aids mes DAATONA BIPEIN (Dec, be. 
ahazi gi a, gag bee. Ibid. p. 8. 1 roay 
ro ,,. ws i e bg 8 94s et 
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or any other. Plato (or Socrates) in difpute 
had drop'd ſome exceptionable expreſſions as 
well as Ferom. Quintilian explains and vindi- 
cates Plato from the Nature of the Diſcourſe, 
Why therefore may not Ferom be treated and 
expounded with equal favour? Eſpecially, when 
the Father makes ſuch an Apology himſelf, and 
deſires the Reader to accept ir. Thus much 
at leaſt we may affirm, that if Ferom muſt be 
charg'd with Frauds and Lies and I know not 
what, only becauſe he writes ſometimes 9vu- 
yaoas in a gymnaſtical way, neither Plato nor 
any one elſe. can be acquitted, that writes + 
Aryzmxas in the elenctical, both theſe ways of 
Writing being in a manner the ſame, and e- 
qually exclude Ingenuity and Honeſty. In ſhort, 
I know no better way of clearing St. Ferom's 
conduct in this particular, than by ſaying in 
one word, that all the ſerious Diſputes that 
erer ſubſiſted, or at leaſt all that have fallen 
within our knowledge, have been ſo many 
different ywpracig, and are chargeable even on 
the ſide of the faireſt Controvertiſts with thoſe 
ſorts of Practices, which are ſo offenſive in 
Jerom. 


BEFoRE I conclude this Head, I cannot for- 
bear taking notice of the Cenſures, which the 
Learned Moſbeim has paſs'd of the ſame kind 
on other antient Writers. He's aun, Na 
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ſays, that the greateſt and moſt pious Doctors of 
the IV*h, Century might be found upon' a ſtrict 
examination to teach, that it is Virtue, © to de- 
ceive and Lye, if the Intereſt of Religion requires 
it, He does not except even Ambroſe, Hilary, 
and Chry ſoſtom *. I am far from the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of any ill Deſign in the Learned Moſherm, 
but I cannot acquit Him of Injuſtice to 
the Characters of thoſe great and good Men, 
in making ſuch groſs inſinuations without any 
proof, and without any Exception and Re- 
ſerve. He calls this Doctrine of the Fathers 
an Error, and expreſſes a dread of finding it in 
the greateſt Saints. What can the Reader con- 
clude from hence, but that theſe Fathers allow'd 
a ſort of Hing and Deceit which is ſtrictly im- 
moral and criminal, and condemn'd by the a- 
bleſt Caſuiſts of modern times? Whereas I may 
appeal to Moſbeim himſelf, whether theſe very 
Fathers do not often explode, diſclaim, and 
condemn Lying in 'lerms as ſtrong and expli- 
cit as poſſible. So Hilary. Tet the very ſuſpi- 
on of a Lye ceaſe. For it becomes the Mini- 


lers of Truth to ſpeak the Truth, So Am- 


* Metuo ego, ne qui curioſids exploraturi ſunt maximorum 
ac ſanctiſſimorum hujus ſæculi Doctorum ſcripta, omnes prope- 
modum in hoc errore (/c, fallendi & mentiendi, fi res ita poſcat 
Religionis. ) deprehendant. Non Ambrofium, non Hilarium, 
non Chry/ſoftomum excipio. Inflitut. Hifl. Fecl. p. 284. 


| Ceſſet maledictorum opinio, & mendacii ſaſpicio. Yeri- 
* enim miniſtros decet vera proferre, Cont, Conſtant. 


droſe. 
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broſe. All Fraud is baſt®, And 4 Lye in wor, 
zs baſe", So Chry ſoſtom. Let us no# The, if 
we are Members one of another. This is a 

of Friendſhip, but the contrary of Hatred. Lt 
no one decerve his Neighbour o. But the whole 
Truth and Myſtery of the matter is this, that 
mentiri among the Latins ſignified either bare. 
ly to tell an Uniruth, or to tell a He, and fal. 
lere ſignified either to deceive ixjuriouſh or 
not. In the ſame ambiguous ſenile Jiirgguy 
and aTaTay were us'd among the Greeks. From 
whence it happen'd, that the ſame Man might 
allow both failere and mentiri in one ſenſe, and 
condemn it in another. All Fables, Apologues, 
Parables, Allegories, Ironies, Hyperboles, and Me. 
zaphors, are all deviations from Truth, and were 
otten call'd by the ArtientsP i q, and com. 
mended as uſeful for being fo, and attributed 
to the Scriptures themſelves as Beauties and 
Excellencics. But have they the nature of Lies 
and Frauds, or do we abhor them any more than 
the Antients? So again. Fictions are us d with 
Children, Ideots, and Aadmen to allure them to 
what is Good, and deter them from what is 
Evil; not with any view of doing them any 


injury, but with a generous and charitable de- 


m Turpis eſt itaque amnis frans. De Off. L. 3. c. 9. 

n len dacium in verbo aurpe eſt. Epiſt. 469. a s 
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ſign of preventing them from injuring them- 
ſelyes. Now theſe common Fictions are Fal- 
fities and Deceptions, they are u and ares 
l, menaacia & fallaciz, yet Few would be ſo 
rigorous as to ch them with the baſeneſs 
and deformity of Lie-. Again. A Phyſician 
may impoſe upon a Patient in order to cure 
his diſeaſe, and an honeſt Man upon a Villain 
to ſave the innocent. Here there is Falſhood 
and Dece## in both inſtances; yet it is a doubt 
with the greateſt Men of the Maderns, whether 
ſuch impoſitions have in them the guilt and 
formaliry of Lies. Again. We diſguiſe and 
diſſemble our thoughts in ſome caſes, we even 
make uſe of Smmiation and Feints in ſome cir- 
cumſtances, by which we may occaſion ſome 
miſapprehenſions concerning us in other Per- 
ſons, yet tho' there is a manifeſt fallacia in all 
theſe Arts, they have not been unanimouſly 
determin'd to be abſolutely diſhoneſt and cri- 
minal. So that we have not ſufficient ground 
for cenſuring the Fathers, merely becauſe they 
ſpeak of a 
unleſs the nature and circumſtances of them 
appear to be ſuch as are really unjuſtifiable. 
For my own part I never could obſerve, that 
the Fathers were looſer Caſuiſts in this reſpect, 
than Grotius, Puſſendorf, Barkeyrac, and the late 
Learned Dr. . If theſe Men, who had 
ſtudied the point of Jing with particular Care 
and exactneſs, did not think it unlawful falle- 


re 


vdes and araTh, fallere & mentiri, 
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re & mentiri in ſome caſes,” I ſee no reaſon 


for crying out ſo violently againſt the Fathers 


for the ſame Doctrine. 


To make this matter 


ſtill clearer, and to render the Antients leſs 
ſuſpected, I will draw: out ſuch paſlages of 
them, as 'tis. probable, Moſbeim alluded to, 
and confront them with others of our cele- 


brated Modern,. 
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" Artum hoc, & per ſæculi ne- 


quitias & vitia difficile iter eſt. 


Eft enim neceflarium plerum- 
ue mendacium, & nonnunquam 
Ifitas utilis eſt, cum aut per- 

cuſſuro de latente mentimur, 

aut teſtimonium pro periclitan- 
te fruſtramur, aut fallimus de 
difticultate curationis ægrotum. 

In Pfalm. p. 65. Ed. Ben. 
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Primum eſt, etiamſi quid di- 
catur quod falſam habeat ſigni- 
ficationem infanti aut amenti, 
in eo mendacii culpam non eſſe. 
Videtur enim communi” omni - 
um hominum ſenſu permiſſum 


puerorum atas improvida 
Ludi a 
Secundum eſt, quoties fetmo ad 
eum dirigitur qui non — 
tur, etiamſi tertius inde fal 
hauriat perſuaſionem, nullum 
eſſe mendacium. Non ratione 
, ejus ad quem ſermo eſt, quia 
illi libertas manet integra, pla- 
ne ut illis quibus id intelligen- 
tibus fabula 9 = apud 
uos profertur ſermo figuratus. 
* genus Chry/oftomus & 
Hieronymus retulerunt Pauli ſer. 
monem, quo Antiochia Petrun 
ut nimium judaizantem repre- 
hendit. Cenſent enim Petrun 
ſatis intellexiſſe non id ſeriò fi- 
eri; interim verd conſultum in- 
firmitati adſtantium, 
Tertium eſt, quoties certum 
eſt eum ad quem ſermo eſt, libex- 
tatis ſug in judicando læſionem 
; non 


leſſe, 


| - Ut 
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tlc ex. De Sacerdot. 


Vita innocentis aut par a 
| aliter ſervari, & alter ab im- 
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non ægreè laturum, imo gratias 


habiturum eo nomine, ob com- 
modum aliquod quod inde aſſe- 
quitur, tunc 51 5 ue mendacium 
ſtrietè dictum, id eſt injurioſum 
non committi. — Sic ergo non vi- 
detur peccare, qui aut ægrotan- 
tem e perſuaſione non 
vera ſolatur, —aut in prælio pe- 
riclitanti ex falſo nuntio ani- 
mum addit, quo incitatus vi- 
ctoriam & ſalutem ſibi pariat. 
* & ſyperiori affine 
z quoties qui habet jus ſuper- 
ph in omnia jura alterius, 
eo jure bono ipſius ſive proprio 
five publico utitur. 
Quintum eſſe poteſt, quotie 
liquid 


probi facinoris perfettione ali- 
ter averti non gr Jur. 
Bell. & Pac. Li 3 6. * Is 
J. 12, 13s 14s 15» 16. 


PuFFENDORF, 


AH in general, upon whom 
abe cannot by plain Speech oh- 
tain the good aue defign, we may 
without the cenſure of Lying, 
by feign'd Addreſſes lead into a 
miſtake, for their own Intereſt 
and Safety. In theſe Caſes we 
ought as much to accommodate 
our Diſcourſe to the Temper and 
Condition of the Hearer, as Phy- 


Acians do their Medicines to the 


Patient's Strength and Conflitu- 
tion. — All fuck feign'd Speeches, 
as eitber ſave or protect Iunc- 
cence, pitta Grief” or procure 
any Benefit or Convenience t6 
others, which could nat have 


Lib. 1. p. 369, 370. Ed. Ben. 


| been obtain'd by direct and open 
N Expreſi- 
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Talitzr de mendacio ſenti- 
endum, atque ita eo utendum 
eſt, quaſi natura ei inſit Elle- 
bori. Quod fi imminente ex- 
Itiali morbo ſumptum fuerit, 
fit ſalubre; cæterum abſque ſum- 
mi diſcriminis neceſſitate per- 
ceptum præſentis exitii eſt. — 
Quando grave aliquod imminet 
de veritatis confeſſione diſeri- 
men; tunc mendaciorum ſunt 
recipienda perfugia. — Ubi au- 
tem nulla conditio ſummæ ne- 
ceſſitatis incumbit, omni cauti- 
one mendacium velut mortife- 
rum devitandum eſt. Col/lat. 
XVII. cap. 5 Tunc neceſſa- 


rid ac veniabilittr acquieſcitur 


mendacii detrimento, quando 
majus, ut diximus, imminet de 
veritatis confeſſione diſpendium, 
& utilitas quæ nobis © verita- 
te confertur, compenſare illa 
quz generanda ſunt damna non 
prævalet. bid. cap. 20. 


Dr. 20ſs difcourſes 
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Expreſſions, are not only to be 
exempted from the number of 
Lyes, but to be pond as þo 
| many Inſtances of Wiſdom. Law 
of Nat. Book. 4. c. 1. 6. 16, 
See his particular Confirmation 
of Grofius's Caſes. Ibid. | 


BARBEYRAC. 

When we make uſe of Speech 
in behalf of our ſelves, either 
to ſecure or defend ourſelves, 
or to procure ourſelves your in- 
nocent Advantage, which nei- 
ther entrenches & the Glory e 
God, nor the Rights of our Neigh- 
bour, in this caſe "tis not only 
permitted, bat expreſily ordain'd 
by the Law of Nature, either 
to ſpeak the Truth, or be filent; 
or to feign or diſſemble, as a 
lawful Defence of ourſelves, or 
our innocent Advantage requires. 
— As often as they to whom we 
ſpeak have no right to require 
of us to ſpeak freely what we 
think, wwe do them no Injury if 
wwe conceal the Truth from them. 
And fo the diſguiſing of the Truth 


has not the principal Property 0 


a Lye, &c. Not. in Puffend. 
ubi ſup. F. 7. p 


on this Subje& in the 


following manner. — © There is indeed a gene- 
© ral Obligation upon us all, to ſpeak ſimple, 
and unſophiſticated Truth; becauſe Truth is 
generally rhe beſt, and neareſt Way to arrive 
at the primary Ends of rational Society; and 
« both to impart, and ſecure the Benefits of it 
to cach other. But what if Truth, through 


the 
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the Perverſeneſs of the Perſons concerned; 
«or ill Poſture, or Extremity of the Caſe, 
«ſhould: inftead of being ſubſervient to theſe 
Ends, neceflarily fruſtrate, and deſtroy them, 
© Muſt we ſtill be. obliged to ſpeak Truth a- 
gainſt the true Deſign of itz and not to 
recede one Tittle from it, for Fear of incur: 


ting the Guilt, and Cenſure of Hing? Iam 


not averſe from thinking, that there may be 
Room for a more favourable Conſtruction, 
and Reaſon too. For though every the leaſt 
Deviation from Truth, is confeſſedly a Falſ- 
hood; yet every Falſhood is not injuriouſly 
deceitful, which is the noxious Compoſition 
of a Lye. And therefore it does not deſerve 
eraſhly to be called by ſo ill-favour'd a Name; 
© clpecially when effectual Care is taken either 
to prevent the Deceit itſelf, that might ariſe 
from ſuch Falſhood, or any poſſible Injury 


that might redound from it; but moſt of all, 


when by a happy Dexterity, it is adapted to 
ſupply the Defects, and anſwer the Purpoſes 
of Truth itſelf; by uſefully inſtructing,. and 
*powerfully perſuading thoſe, that could not 
*be otherwiſe ſo well wrought upon; by 
*cleverly diverting an imminent Miſchief, reſ- 
*cuing an innocent Perſon, &. 


Bur this will be (cen in particular Inſtan- 
ces, Let that familiar one, of the uſual Me- 
thod of Parents in managing Children be 

| N 2 the 
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the firſt, There are few. I believe, that ſctu 
ple to allure them to What is Good, and to 
* deter them from Evil, by ſuch appoſite Fits 
ons, as are moſt likely to make Impreſſions 
upon them; eſpecially when they find them 
* otherwiſe untractable. The Reaſon of Which, 
as Grotius thinks, is thiss that they have no 
Capacity to judge of Truth, and confequent- 
«ly they have no Right to it; nor are they 
* wronged in being deprived of it. But as f 


* fendorf judiciouſly enough remarks, they have 
certainly a Right to Truth, fo far, as that 


« ſcanty Capacity they have will admit of it: 
fBut without all Peradventure they have 4 
*Right not to be injured by Falſhood. 


AN if Truth and Goodneſs may be moſt 
* commodionſly conveyed into their weak 
Minds, under a fabulous Dreſs, they are de- 
*cciv'd indeed, though rot to their Prejudice, 
but Advantage; much by the ſame Strata- 
* gem, that they ate tempted to take the Food, 
*or Phyſic, that is ſalutary for them; by 
* mingling it with ſomething that is pleaſant 
to the Taſte. And he muſt be a rigid Ca- 
* /aiſt indeed, that will pronounce cvery Pa- 
* rent, an Errant Lyar, for ſo uſeful, and in- 
* nocent an Indulgence to his Child. 


IN like Manner, Suppoſe a Phyſidan, ot 
*any Ftiend . fo far humour the Imagi- 
© nation 
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nation of a Lunatic, faacying hinnſolf to be 
Prinoe, as wo thrw bim Sedo, and per- 
« faade him tis his Palace, and by that Means 
get him ſaſt lodgd chere, in order to this 
Cute; ſhall this friendly, and charitable Of- 
«fice pals under the Character of a Lye ? Surely 
no! For tis evident in chis Caſe, that Truth 
itſelf, had it been nakedly propoſed, would 
have been injurious to him, and caraged his 
Piſtemper; and no Man can have a 
to be injured, though it be by Truth itſeif. 
And therefore, if he was by a dexterous De- 
vice, inveigled into the Place that was firxteſt 
for him; there was no Wrong done to any 
Body; nothing indeed, but what all his 
Friends, or thole who have any Piry for him, 
©:nd even he himſelf, if he ſhould recover his 
© Senſes, would be thankful for. 


*AGAIN, There is another Caſe, though not 
very like this, that in Grozzus's Judgment will 
* deſerve Favour; and that is, when two Per- 
* ſons are eonferring about Matters, which it 
*imports them to keep fecretz if another 
ſhould plant himſelf at the fame Time, with 
an inſidious Doſigu to overhear them; it is 
* lawful (ſays our Author) ſo to frame their 
Diamant, as that the other ſhall collect no- 
"thing from it, but what is quite beſide their 
* Meaning. The Reaſon-alligned for it is this. 
that though gyery Man owes che 2e 
Aut 


x02 POSTSCRIPT: 
Truth to another, ſo far as their mutual Com. 
f merce, or Correſpondence may. require; yet 
no Man is bound to publiſh his Secrets 
to every Body, that is inquiſitive after them. 
And on the other Hand, if he that has no 
Right to know another's Secrets, ſhall out 
© of an evil Curioſity, endeavour to pick them 
7 up in the Dark (as it were) by Stealth; if 
4 Miſtake is laid in his Way in their Stead, 
* there can be no Wrong done, ſince there was 
no Right on his Part exiſting; and therefore, 
«if he ſuffer by that miſtake, he has only him- 
< ſelf to thank for it. But then if we make 
* Uſe of this Allowance, we muſt remember 
*to take this Caution along with it, that tis 
©<unlawful for two Perſons to enter into a 
f Contederacy, on Purpoſe to entice a third 
into a Snare, in which they hope to catch 
c him, for no other End, but to delude him, 
f and expoſe him. 


Tus again, in Caſe a Fire ſhould break 
tout in the Neighbourhood of a Woman lying 
fin Child-bed; 'tis lawful, as well as prudent 
I reckon, to conccal it from her, and even 
to poſſeſs her to the contrary, if ſhe ſhould 
f apprehend it, till the Danger is over. And 
* the plain Reaſon is, becauſe it concerns her 
leſs in her preſent Condition, to be depriv'd 
f of the Knowledge of the real Truth, than to 
favad the Inconvenience of a ſudden. 25 * 

n 
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And therefore her Conſent might fairly be 
preſumed upon, to part with her Right to 
the one, rather than ſuffer under the ill 
Effects of the other: And they who deal 
with her upon this Preſumption, are ſo: far 
from being injurious, that tis the kindeſt 
«Office they could do her. 


AN as for that famous Inſtance of an in- 
nocent Perſon furiouſly purſued, by his Blood+ 
(thirſty Enemy; I can't but think, that tis 
(both lawful, and laudable to miſinform, or 
miſdirett the Purſuer. For I cannot divine 
for my Part, wherein the Wrong ſhould lie; 
tis certain no Man can have a Right to be 
'a Murdererz and therefore he is not wrong d 
ſure, when he is hinderd from embruing 
'his Hands in Blood; nay, when he is hin- 
*dred in Part, from contracting all that horri- 
ble Guilt upon himſelf, which in his Fury 
che would have done. And 'tis abſurd to 
(ay, that tis an Injury to an innocent Man, 
to preſerve his Life for him. And therefore 
*l can't ſee, how the Imputation of a Lye 
*(whoſe Nature it is to be injurious) ſhould be 
* faſtened upon a merciful, and a charitable 
Untruth; that prevents a more grievous Miſ- 
chief, and confers the moſt valuable Kind- 
'nels, without interfering with any Body's 
Right, or procuring any Body's Wrong", * 
” Sermons Vol. 2. Serm. 10. | 


I fhall 
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Tuus far theſe Learned Writers; under 
whoſt proteſtion I hope the Fathers may ſhel- 
ter their fallere & mantiri ; if any thing work 
can be prov/al upon. them, which cannot be 
adminted till prov/d very clearly, I am ready 
with the firſt to reſign them up to Cenfure 
and Invective. 


1 ſhalt not ſtay now to examine, what 
the ſame Learned Aofbers has deliverd in a- 
nother place, that the Chriffiar Daifors rectie 
their fallaciuas Tian from the Rhetoric Stbou!s 
and from the Platewiſts *. As he ſcems by a 
Note in his Margin 4 to promiſe: a large Diſ- 
courſe on that Subject, 1 chuſe to ware at 
prefent the particular Reafons and Authorities 
Which perſuade me to diffent from Him in 
this Point, and haſte to a Conclufion. All 
we deſire is, juſt and candid Repreſentations, 
without any diſguiſing Colours, and ſtudied 
Aggravations. Let the Appeal be to Reaſon, 
Equity and Truth, and by their Decifions let 
all theſe Difputes be adjuſted and determined. 


„ Oltiftiani Doctares in Ludis Rhetorvm inſtituti, nil reſerre 
diſcebant in illis, dolo Hoſtis an Virtute caderet. Quaze no- 
vum quoddam diſputandi genus cum Adverfariis, Orcons- 
2 appellabant, adoptirunt, cui non tam veritas quam victoris 
f Bann il ipf Inflit. Hi. Bal. p. 186. 

um id ipſe fuſids probem, inſpiciatur Jo. Dallaus &c. 
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therefore it might be equally uſed of immate- 


has often the ſame disjunctive Significggion. 


_ADDENDA. | 
A p. 18. To confirm my Interpretation of 
the Word Corpus in Tertullian and others, I 
will here produce a remarkable Paſſage of the 
Great Ptolemy ; wherein he tells us, that Body 
ſignified with ſeveral Philoſophers whatever is 
capable of Action or Paſſion ; which makes it 
anſwer exactly to our Word Jubſtance, and 


rial Beings and material. . 
The Philoſopher's Words are theſe, ſpeaking 
of the various oyopueoian, Or Appellations of 
Things. H ud, „d (ic. oropuacia) Tir hvyiy” 
4001 Toy divai Oaoxea KATY TH v0 drras c- 
a X%AG &a To aidnoa y! f or, 0Ne WAY of 
Speaking determines the Soul to be incorporeal, 
according to thoſe who aſſert Body to be a 
Thing perceptible by Senſation; voy q cup, 
X&T% Tos T9 TOUnoar 2 malay oloyrt opiCoptrs, | 
But another makes it a Body, according to thoſe 
who' define Body to be a Thing capable of Ac- 
tion or Paſſion. Ptol. de Judic. Facultat. p. 13. 
Ed. Bulliald. I fay in the Tranſlation or Paſſon, 
tho! literally in the Greek it is, and Paſſion, be- 
cauſe the Senſe of the Definition requires evi- 
dently ſuch a Conſtruction, and the Particle 3 


Again, to ſhew that other Writers among the 
Ancients uſed the Word oape Body, to ſignify 


a Being finite in Extenſion and Power, the Rea- 
der may conſult the old acute Author of the 
Queſtions and Anſwers to the Greeks, publiſh'd 
with Juſtin Martyr. Edit. Par. 1615. p. 194, 
203, 204. oe | 2 Wy 
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| (Ve. one 
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The AUTHOR. 


SIR, 


N alate Letter of yours to the Reverend 

| wants = Dr. Waterland 1 meet with 

the following Paſſa . 38, 39. 4s 

to the Story gef ti. 5 * Babel, and 

the confufion of Languages) one muſt needs 

own it to be a ſtrange one 'Tis certain it 

has never made any great impreſſion on Men 
of Letters, however pious otherwiſe and reli- 
gious: abo in tracing the origin and antiquity 
of the ſeveral Languages, 2 think it ne- 
ceſſary to run back to Babel, but find the 
cauſe to be grounded in Reaſon and Nature; 
in the 2580 mutability of human things; 
the riſe and fall of States and Empires; 
change of Modes and Cuſtoms; which necef- 
ſarily introduce a proportionable change in 
Language. Tis from theſe principles, that 
Men of Learning have in fat# demonſtrated 


the Cauſes, and deduc'd the Hiſtory of moſt 
particular Languages from their ſource and 


origin; not only of thoſe which now obtain, 


but of ſucbh alſo, as tho once flouriſhing are 
| A now 
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now no longer in common uſe and practice: as 
the Greek, Latin, Italian, French Ge. 
Many both of the Antients and Moderns 
have endeavour'd to prove, that the Hebrew 
was the firſt and common Language of all, 
till in proceſs of time, thro' the influence of 
the cauſes above hinted, all other Languages 
ſprang out of it, as naturally, as many 
Shoots from the ſame Root, many Branches 
from. the ſame Stock. | 
THESE words, as they lie in the form 
of a general Hypotheſis, I chuſe to be the 
ſubject of a few Pages, without interpoſing 
in the particular Argument and Diſpute 
between you and your Adverſary, or pre- 
ſuming to appear profeſſedly in Defence of 
a Perſon, who, I doubt not, will prove him- 
ſelf perfectly qualified to vindicate the Ho- 
nour and Authority of Scripture, as well as 
his own Reputation. 
WIiEN I firſt read the Paſſage above ci- 
ted in your Letter, I could not but diſcern 
immediately the artful deſign and view. of 
it, I,. To give us a hint of your own great 
advancement and depth in Literature; 24h, 
To caſt a tacit and diſtant Reflection on Di- 
vines, for their ſuppoſed ſimplicity, and un- 
acquaintance with the Nature and Original 
of Languages. 3dly. To ſuggeſt and inſinuate, 
that all Men of Letters and underſtanding, 
who have trac'd the Origin and — of 
FRET | - 
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Languages, have ſhewn no regard to the 
Scripture-Hiſtory of the Babel-confuſion, 
but proceeded wholly upon Reaſon and Na- 
ture in their Critical Enquiries and Deduc- 
tions about them. 
Tr1s laſt Article being expreſs'd with an 
extraordinary air of aſſurance, and in terms 
very full, bold, and didactical, is to me, I 
confeſs, matter of ſurprize and amazement 
tho' not of much trouble and uneaſineſs. 
I have made it often the buſineſs and diver- 
ſion of ſome Hours to ſearch a little into the 
Origin and Antiquity of Languages, and have 
accordingly conſulted, as far as I have been 
able, the Criticks of beſt note and character 
upon that ſubject; but I really do not ob- 
ſerve, that the Scripture-Story of Babel 
made never any great impreſſion on Men of 
Letters, but quite the reverſe, as ſhall be 
ſhewn by and by. Strange this! that you 
and I ſhould ſee, think, and conclude ſo dif- 
ferently upon the ſame Men and Things! 
Bur to tell you the truth, I am fully per- 
ſwaded, that you have not examin'd fa far 
into theſe'matters, as the nature of the thing 
and ſuch poſitive aſſertions might require: 
and I flatter myſelf with hopes of proving it 
clearly to you, and your Readers, before I 
have done, You have evidently touch'd bur 
lightly on the learned difcoveries of modern 
Criticks, and, not conſidering with a proper 
| A 2 attention 


never made any great impr 
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attention either the end or uſe of them, have 


unhappily fallen into ſuch a miſtake, as 
would mortify a Scholar to be publiſhed by 
any one, much more by himſelf, 
| You tell me that 7015 ve e. Babel has 
on on Men of 
Letters who have trac'd the Origin and An- 
tiguity of Languages. This I muſt affirm 
to have not the leaſt Ground, Reaſon, or Co- 
tour of Reaſon, Fact and Experience are as 
ſtrong againſt you, as they can be againſt 
any Paradox or Hallucination whatever. 
Many Writers have collected with great care 
and curioſity the opinions and judgments of 
the Learned on the Babel-confuſion of 
Tongues: the chief of which are Buxtor (a), 
Pererius (b), Duret (c), Bp. Walton (d), and 
Morin (e): not one of all theſe mention any 
ſingle Chriftian Author that ever diſputed 
the Authority of the Sacred Text, bur only 
recount the many and different Interpreta- 
tions of it. This is evidence alone beyond 
all exception, that Men of Letters who had 
trac'd the Origin of Languages, had receiv'd 
no ſmall impreſſion from the Scripture Story 
of Babel. Bur perhaps you weuld with to 
hear more expreſs and particular Declara- 


(a) Buxtorfius Fil. Diſſertat. Philolog 2. (5) Pererius 
Lib. 16. in Geneſin. 09 L' Hiſtoire des Langues, Cap. 2, 3. 
(4) Walton. Proleg. in Polyglot. 1. ſe] Stephanus Morin. 
Exercit. de Ling. Prim. ejuſque Appendic. Part. 1. Cap. 8. 


tions 
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tions againſt you. Take this from Buxtorf. 
) Phulaſophers and ſome others, unacquainted 
with Hiſtory and Scripture, have attributed 
this variety (of Languages) to Nature. 
Divines, following the Authority of Moſes, 
refer the Origin of the multitude of Lan- 
guages to God, and make him the 
it : For thus be (Moſes) writes of this mat- 
ter Genel. 11. v. 6, 7, 8, 9. The Lord ſaid 
&c. And in this moſt are agreed. But as to 
the manner and form of the Confuſion how it 
was effetted they are divided in their opinions. 

So Bp. Walton, another judicious Critick 
in this part of Learning. (g) I muſt now in 


(/) Philoſophi & alii nonnulli, Hiſtoriz & rerum Sacrarum 
imperiti, Nature hanc varietatem adſcripsere. <— Theo- 
logi, Auctoritatem Moſs ſecuti, ad Deum optimum Max. 
multitudinis linguarum originem referunt, Illumque ejus Au- 
thorem faciunt. Sic enim ille hac de re ſcribit Gene. 11. v. 6, 
7,8, 9, Dixit N Dominus &c. Quibus verbis diſertꝭ Deo 
hujus rei cauſa adfcribitur. Et in hoc quidem conſentiunt & 
conveniunt plerique. Attamen in modo efficiendi, & forms 
hujus confullonis deſeribendã, variant ſententiis | 

(z) Proleg. 1. f. 7. Confuſio linguarum quo Authore, & 


minibus fuiſſe nemo facile crediderit. —— Solus Creator qui 
unitatem linguz primus dedit, eam mutare & tollere poteſt. 
— Reſtat itaque Confuſionem a ſolo Deo inductam fuiſſe. 
Sic enim diſertè docet textus. Ger. 11. 9. Dominus confiudit 
labia eorum ; cumque ſubitd & quaſi momento facta fit hæc 
unius linguæ in plures diviſio, & varietas tanta in animis ho- 
minum introducta fit, proficiſci aliunde non poterat ʒ G 
quam ab eo cui velle & facere idem eſt: quique donum lin- 
guarum (miraculorum omnium fers maximum) hominibus 
etiam indoctis immediate contulit, hanc mutationem Baby lo- 
nicam virtute planè divini effecit. 


tbe 


bor of 


quomode facta fit, proximo loco inquirendum. Ab ipſis ho- 
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the next place enquire by whom and in what 
manner the confuſion of Tongues happen d. 
That it was owing to any human means no bo- 
dy would eafily be perſuaded. The Creator a. 
lone, who at firſt gave the unity of Language, 
can change and deſtroy it. It remains there. 
fore that the Confuſion was introduced by God 
alone. For thus the Text expreſſly teaches us 
Gen. 11. 9. The Lord confounded their 
Language. And as this divifion of one Lan- 
guage into many was effeted on a ſudden and 
as it were inſtantaneouſly, and ſo great a va- 
riety infuſed into the minds of Men, it could 
not proceed from any other cauſe, but Hin 
With whom to will and to do are the ſame; and 
He that conferred, by immediate inſpiration, 
upon Men even unlearned and illiterate the 
gift of Tongues, the greateſt almoſt of all Mi- 
racles, (He it was that) ected the (extraor- 
dinary) change at Babel by a Power evident- 
ly Divine. 
BEFORE him the great Bochart had ex- 
preſs d the ſame thing (5). The Confujion of 
Tongues God alone introduc d. The 
ſame Babylon, where other Languages had 
their Birth, was always fatal tothe Hebrew, 
once in the Confuſion of Tongues, and a ſecond 
ro chene Deus: === Halen Babylon ud cen 
linguz natz ſunt, ſemper Hebraicz fuit fatalis, ſemel in con- 


fuſione linguarum, & rurſus cum Judzi ibi captivi patrium 
ſermonem dedidicerunt, | 


time 
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time when the Jews in their Captivity there, 
forgot the Language of their own Country. 

Gerard Voſſius likewiſe. (i) We learn from 
the Divine Moſes, that upon the divifion of 
the World, which was made in the Days of 
Heber, after the Confuſion of Languages, 
the Eaſt fell to the Portion of Shem's Poſte- 
rity; &c. He has intimated the ſame in a- 
nother part of his Works (#). 

Joſeph Scaliger indeed has but hinted as 
much in his 242d Epiſtle, to Richard Thomp- 
fon, as alſo his Father 1 Ceſar Scali- 
ger (1); but however I am very ſure you 
will find it exceeding difficult to prove that 
either of them ever expreſs'd any doubt 
concerning the Text in diſpute. 


To theſe 1 have added in the Margin Du- 


(i) Pref. ad Lib. de Vit. Serm. Ex divino Moſe cognoſci- 
mus, in divifione mundi, quæ poſt. confuffronem Linguarum 
temporibus Heberi facta eſt, Orientem obveniſſe poſteris Se- 
mi, Meridiem iis, qui à Chamo deſcendiſſent; Septentrio- 
nem & Occidentem generi Japheti. 

(4) De Grammatica Lib. 1. cap. . ſcribit ( Simplicius Com- 
ment. 46. in Ariflatel. 2. de cœlo Calliſthenem Ariſtotelis ro- 
gatu miſiſſe in Græciam obſervationes Chaldzorum ab annis 
1903 ante tempora Alexandri. Id fuerit annis circiter ducen- 
tis ante natum, Abrahamum, paulo ante ructuram turris Ba- 
bzlonice. Nempe nihil prohibet, quo minus in terra Sennaar 
literis & Aſtrolog.# vacarent, priuſquam de turri ea cogita- 
retur, vel locus is Babelis nomen accepiſſet. | 

% Exercitat. adv. Cardanum p. 259. Puer ego ab Hebræis 
accepi tot ( /exaginta ſc. & duas ) eſſe linguarum differentias, 
in quas vox, unius anteà modi, ad mirificamillam turrim facta 
eſſot witerwy ar3ponuy. &c. 


ret 


Ae 


_ uſque, & Iſraeliticam gentem perſeveriſle, 
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ret", Daniel Heinſius, Seiden, Huetiuss, 


1 Threſor des Lang. Cap. 3. Le grande & admirable Pro- 
phete Moyſe apres avoir deſcrit en ſon hiſtoire du Geneſe ch. 
10. fort particulicrement les generations des enfans de Noe & 
la divifion des Ifles, des Nations, par leurs regions un chacun 
en {a langue, felon leurs enfans & familles entre leurs 
eſcrit au ch. 11. enſuivant ce que genſuit. Alors toute la terre 
univerſelle eſtoit d'un meſme langage & parole, & advint com- 
me ils ſe departirent d'Orient qu'ils trouverent une cam 
en la terre de Sennaar, & y habiterent, & dirent Van à Tautre, 
or ga faiſons des bricques & les cuiſons au ſeu. Si eurent des 
briques au lieu de pierres, & de Pargile au lieu de ciment, puis 
dirent edifions nous une tour, de laquelle le Sommet ſoit jul- 
ques au Ciel, faiſons que nous ayons renommee, afin que per- 
ad vanture ne ſoyons diſperſez ſur toute la terre; adonc le 
Seigneur deſcendit pour voir la dite tour qu'edifioyent les fils 
des hommes. And a little lower. Les, Hebrieux eſcrivent que 
le mot Babel eſt derive de la racine —52 Balal qui ſigniſie 
confondre & brouiller, le quel mot fut donne & imposẽ᷑ a la 
tour baſtie par Nembrod, appellee par les ſeptente deux in- 

Grecs en leur verſion Grecque evyxzvn; confuſion 
z cauſe qu'en icelle le Seigneur Dieu confondit la premi- 
ere langue du Monde, ainſi qu'il eſt confirme en PEcriture 
Sainte Gen. 11. 

2 Prolegom. ad Ariftarchum Sac. p. 676. Ut Linguz olin 
ad diſcordiam pornamgue ceeliths inves, poſteà a 8 Spiritu in 
uſum veritatis ac concordiæ ſanRificatz ſunt, ita poſt hanc vi- 
tam ea commendabitur præ reliquis quz Creatorem ſuum op- 
timè laudabit. Quia ibi neque Babel crit, propter unanimi- 
tatem, neque multis wariiſque opus erit /inguis, quia unus 
erit populus unuſque omnium ac idem Deus. 

3 P . ad Deus Syr. _ 2. Baby loniorum, Aſſyrio- 
rum, & æorum primò Ebræum Sermonem fuiſſe pa- 
lam eſt ex eo, quod ante Linguarum Divifionem, eorum re- 
giones incolerent, qui unius, at Scriptura ait, labii erant. 

4 Demonſt. Evangel. Propoſ. 6. Cap. 13. Probabilior hæc 
eſt ſententia, & Doctorum Hominum ze ſanftorum etiam 
Patrum aliquot. conſenſu receptiſſima, linguam Hebraicam 
mundo ipfi cozvam eſſe, & Adami, priorumque Patriarcha- 
rum uſu concelebratam, poſt Babelicam linguarum di uiſionem, 
in Semi ac deinde Eberi familia integram ad Abrahamum 


Vitringa, 
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7 1 (r), Morini), and 
vaton(t), in the ſame 
3 all = of Litters and fracers af 


Languages. 
I WILL cite but one Writer more on this 


and that is Auguſſin Colmet, the very 
Per ſon you refer to in your Macgin. TI have 
2 indeed ſeen as yet the particular Piece 


n 1 * unleſs rhe 
Benedictine can be guilty of groſs 
— I may venture to youch him 
in favour of my ſelf, and oppoſition to you. 
In his n Dictionary, under the word 
Babel, he fi thus. Babel, au Babylone. 
Ce Terme figmpie confuſion ; & on donna ce 


17 Obſervat- Sac. Lib. 1. & paſſin, BY. 

{r) Origin. Babylon. Cap. 8. Moſes — hic Hiftoria Sacrs 
lacinia von tam id egit, ut e 22 Babelis Originem, quam 
ut traderet Rationem & Cauſam, per quam Noachide, quam 
fuiſſent ante ut neceſſum erat conj uncti Lingua. habitatiove, 
& unius Populi Forma, ſeparati ab ſe invicem & diſperſi in 
diverſa terrarum abierint, atque ita evaſerint dein etiam Lin- 
£14 & Societatis jure diſcreti. Verum hæc ipſa la- 
cinia, ceteroqui fic {ati diguida videtur, ablque uni & 
alterã Se diffcultate, . quibus 8 emus, Varits 
tamen interprrrationibus, in contraria 1: cedentibus, & 
complures rei geſtæ circumſtantias 2 adm S. ignorat, 
nec deſiderat ſed reſpuit, commiſcentibus, non parum inſu- 
per obſcuratur. Vid. et. Cap. 9. & 13 

(s) Exercitat\ de Ling. Cap. 93 Raaptans ab antiquis & 
recentioribus n LR Linguarum ee in Cam- 
n Babylonicis amplectimur, atque exiſtimamus ropriis 
lacri Codicis verbis evidenter fluere, Labium five ade 
uuum & cadem verha adhuc obtinuiſſe in toto terrarum Orbe 
cum turris Babylonicæ inſamim opus aggreſũi ſunt 
ut patet Genel. 11, 1. 


t); Diſcourſe edriterning FI Coufaſion of Languages. 


= 


Homines, 


none 
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nom à la ville & 2 la province de Babylone; 
r cequ'ala conſtruction de la tour de Babel, 
Dieu confondit la langue des hommes qui 
travailloient a cet edifice; en ſorte qu ils ne 
pouvoient plus s entendre. On debite di verſes 
conjettures fur la maniere dont Set fait la con- 
fuſion des langages d Babel, qui ne ſont point 
de nôtre ſujet, —L'Ecriture dit implement 
gue les Hommes etant partis de ! Orient, & 
etant venus dans Ia terrede Sennaar, ſe dirent 
les uns aux autres: Faiſons nous une ville & 
une tour, dont le ſommet $Seleve juſqu'au ciel, 
& rendons notre nom celtbre, avant que nous 
ſoiyons diſperſez dans toute la terre, Or le 
Seigneur voyant qu'ils avoient commence cet 
ouvrage, & qu'ils etoient reſolus de ne le pas 
quitter, qu'ils ne Feufſent acheve: deſcendit 
K. confondit leur langage; en ſorte qu ili fu- 
rent contraints de je diſperſer par toute la 
terre, & d abandonner leur Entrepriſe. And 
under the word Langue. Les profanes, qui 
#ont pas en ee des LO nts, ni 
de I Hiſtoire de la Creation du Monde, ſe ſont 
imaginez que les hommes ayant et“ produit au 
haſard en differens endroits du Monde, & etant 
ſortis de la terre, de mime que let autres ani- 
maux, etoient d abord ſans langage & ſans 
connoi ſances; que premierement Ia neceſſitt 
& enſuite Putihre leur firent inventer certain 
ſons & certains termes, pour Pexpliquer & 
pour ſe faire entendrs les uns aux autres; * 
4 e 
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de ld. ſe formerent les Langues, qui ſont ſi dif- 
ferentes entre elles, parce gu hee ont etè in. 
ventees ſeparement, & ſans que ceux qui en 
ſont les premiers auteurs, ayent eu aucune liai- 
on, ni aucun commerce les uns avec les autres, 
Mais la connoiſſance que nous ee de _ 
gine de homme, ne nous 
douter que Dieu que crea A — * 
lui ait donne un langage, peur exprimer ſes 
nſces & ſes ſentimens. — Ses enfans & ſes 
ſucceſſeurs parlerent apparement le meme lan- 
gage juſqu'au deluge, & depuis le deluge, j ulqu 
ala confuſion arrivee'a Babel. 
WHAT think you now of your Men of 
Letters and tracers of Languages? Do the! 
all ſeem to refer the variety of them wholly 
to Reaſon and Nature, to the riſe and) all of 
States and Empires, change of s and 
Cuſtoms, without any ſort of Divine Tore: 
ui; Do they ſneer the Scripture Hiſ- 
tory of Babel, and the ſimplicity and igno- 
rance of thoſe who believe it? Or can you 
produce in defenſe of your ſelf any abler 
Criricks, of * Genius, Abilities, In- 
duſtry | and Application? I am very well 
ffur'd you 2 er will nor can. 
Wer L! but, ſay you, is it not certain, 
that Men of Learning have in fac demons 
ſtrated the Cauſes, and deduc'd the Hiſtory, 
moſt particular lang 5 from their ſource 
and Origin not only of thoſe which now _ 


# 
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in common nfe and pratice, or 
the 2 Latin, Italian, French &c. 

Hav not many both of the Antients and 
Maderns exdeavenr'd to proue, that the He- 
brew was the firſt and common Of all 
till tm proceſs of time, thro' the influence of the 
— 1 4 abous hunted at, ail aher 1 


I awe Rule uch in unde and cropped. 
ing the whole to be true, no impeachment 
as yet againſt Moſes, no incredibility in the 
Babel-Confufion. 


Bur, have Men of Letters in traping the 
Origin and Antiquity of the ſeveral Laongua- 

s thought it neceſſary to rum back is Babel? 
No truly in ed Fan ac whoſe 2 5 


they NN really tr ru be! pe 
alb cheir 


they had they "20h Hove for 


title to Critique, and deſerv'd the ridicule 
may ſeem 


and cenſure of all Mankind. This 
to you perhaps nothing leſs than Myſtery 
and Paradox. But FI give you-# clear and 
1 ox 2 Hiearion of it in tho following Pa- 
w you what a wretched maſs of 
bur, 1 Confokon les in che Queries 
abavecited, 

= You eff, whedier Mon of Zang have 
aut laue a Demonſtration maſt of the 


particular 


ö oy EM AMR; K . > 


partieulat L both dead and gui 
from their bares and Origin; This is all Per- 


plexity, Ambiguity, and Artiſice. I anſwer, 


Many of the Living they have, but moſt of 
the Dead they have not, and few ever pre- 
tended to it, and none have d it to 
any tolerable Degree of Sueceſs and Satisfac- 
tion. And I farther aſſute you, that whar- 
ever Diſcoveries they have made in Lan- 
guage, the Moſaicł Hiſtory will not, cannot 
ſuffer any real Prejudice from em. "To 
come to Particulars. 

You inſtance firſt in the Greek, ta 
guage trac d by Men of Learning to itsSpgrce 
and Origin. Pray, what kind of Source and 
Origin do you mean? Its Origin as t C. 
rafters, or as to Subſtance and Idiom? As 
to the latter, that (being a different Thing 
from a Word or Phraſe, of 
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of Learning; and the firſt (if that be your 


Mieaning) is no Manner of Help to your Side 
of the Queſtion. This requires ſome * | 


largement and IIluſtration 
SUPPOSE it therefore at preſent, 
ſhewn by great vary of Auchous (% 


* 


Wy 


115 "Herodows Lib. 5 Timon. ap. Var. Critias ap. Athen. 


1. Plin: Lib. 7. Cap. 57. Juſtin, Mart. in Pura. Tacic. 
Annal. 11. Clem. Al {aw — Lib. 1. Srenzus adv. 


Hereſ. Lib. 1. Cap. 12: $. 4- Eufeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. 10. 
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of which more 3 
hereafter) was never ſo much as attempted 
or thought of, as far as I ever heard by Men 


= 
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ers firſt into Greece from Nbuniria, in 
Number fixteen, and in the old Hebrew or 
 Phipnicion Character, about the Time that 
Othoniel (x) was Judge among the Fews, 
many Years before the Trojan Wat. I allow 
that four were — added to the firſt 
ſixteen by Palamedes, and four more to thoſe 
many Ages later by the Poet Simeonides: But 
what then? Will you ſay upon the Strength 
of this Diſcovery ne the Greet Langue 
has been traced up to its Origin, hot 7 
guiſhing between Letters and Langusge? 
Did .cver any Man of Learning ſuppoſe 
Tot us took its Riſe and Date from the Groek 

Letters; Childiſh L.if this be yout Notion. 

Fot What do you imagine might be the Lan · 

guage in (Greece before Caamus intrpduced 

his Phirnician Letters, during the Space = 
ſeyetal hundred Years, from Jaan the Son 

of Jopher, (from TY the laser (3) or Ive 


| 1 -. certainly 
| ) Scall 
ö | 1 N Ae Tempo Epil. . Stephanum i4 
[2 | 
| 
| 


in Bosch Digre# onde Faves © 102. & Epiſt. 
bertum, Voſſius de Grammar, _ 1. 10. Grot. in Not. 
Lip. Ver. Chriſt. Rel. g. -Eaechiel. Spanhem, Pre- 
ant IC; Numiſm. Ae 155 2 Cap. 2. Mentale Par 


tzograph, Gree. Lib. . 1. weng Phenic. 
Lib,-1. Cap. 20. Walton Prolegom. 2. . 6, 9. Steph. Morinus 
 Inſeripe. Sigeaw. | 


AY de Lingvis Part 2 Cap. 4- _ Chile, 
1.8 Vetus ibid. . 

| (a) Eulebion in Chrov. * * 12. dende I 1 prolune! 
e Inver, Joſeph. Anticg. Lib. 1. Cap, Aras i 
marr Exam. Hieron. Tradit. Hebraica in Gen. Javan: 
v3 Jones, qui & Greci,'ugde mare Ionium. Grat. Anniot. ad Lib. 
1% 1. Ver. Rel. Chrilt, Bochart. Geogr. * 3. Cap. 3. 
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certainly took their Name and Otigin) to 
Othoniel Judge among the eus? Undoubt- 
edly Greek, the lame in General and Sub- 
ſtance with that which was ſpoke and wrote 
after Caumus s Letters. U ale you will reply 
that Language depends upon Letters, an 
where there are no Letters, there the Homan | 
Species muſt be mute, or at leaſt without a- 
ny articulate Sounds and Diſcourſe. I Il clear 
this matter up by an eminent Inſtance. We 
learn from Socrates (Z), V Mus (a), Morin (b) 
and others (c), that the Gothick Nation, or 
at leaſt the greateſt part of it were without 
any Letters, till the Vear of Chriſt 370, and 
then were firſt taught them by Ulbilas or 
Gulphilas a Chriſtian Biſhop. Now would 
any one venture to afſerr, that becauſe we 
have trac'd the Origin of the Gothich Letters, 
we have therefore found the Origin of the 
Gothick Lan guage? | : Cerrainly oy And 
hence it is, lk learned Men, cho they have 
fix d the Orig in of the Gothick Letters are 
yet ſo little —— and ſatisfied concerning 
the Origin and Nature of the Languages 
Quant d leur langue, il ne den trouve pci nt de 
marques, dont on peuſt | ſeurement:, parler. 
Duret. p- $63 (4). Lou may now by this 
(x) Lib. 4. Cap. 27. (a) Vſlius de Grammat. Lib . 


Cap. (Stephanus Morin. de Linguis, Part,” à, Ap. 2, 
le) Vera Vet e Crinitum. Fabio d 
2 b — —4 
i — e is 
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rimeealily perceive how little Truth, Sence, 
and'Significaticy there is in your Hifories, 
Sources, and Origins of the ſeveral Langua- 
ges, eſpecially at preſent with regard to the 
Greek. The leaſt acquaintance with Critique 
and Philology will thew you your etrour, 
and the ſame learned Men whom you uſher 
in with ſo much Pomp, Triumph, and $o- 
lemnity, will upon a diligent and prudent ex- 
amination immediately correct your mid 
rehenſion, and readily diſown the mighty 
ſcoveries you compliment them wich. 
But I have ſtill ſomething farther to obſerve 
upon the Greek Language. | 
Vo tell me, that all Languages what- 
ever, as many Antients and Moderns have en- 
deavour'd to prove, did originally ſpring out 
of the Hebrew, as naturally as many Shoots 
from the ſame Root, Here again, you take 
ſhelter in fallacy, 'and wrap yourſelf 3 
ambiguity. For pray, what ſort of I 
would you pleaſe to annex to the word ſprixg. 
It is capable of no leſs than three widely dif- 
ferentmeanings. I/. It may fignify only, that 
the Hebrew was the firſt Language that ever 
appaar'd in the World after the Creation. 
If this is all that you mean, it is a very weak 


bh Gs TD & = FF. © 
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with all-ſubmiſſion and reverence the Scrip- 
ture Hiſtory of che Confuſion, as you will 
find in Buxtorf, Bochart, Walton, and Morin 
in the places abovecited. A fecond meaning 
of the word ſpring may be, that from the 
Hebrew, Letters were firit deriv'd into other 
Languages, and thus may be ſtil'd, with a 
little impropriety the Mother of other Lan- 
guages. In this ſence indeed I may allow that 
the Greek //prang' from the Hebrew, but 
without the leaſt diſadvantage, to my ſelf or 
gain to you. The 3d and laſt meaning of the 
word may be, that all other Languages 
Spring from the Hebrew, as ſo many Dia- 
lects of it, varying and diverſified according 
to Time and other Accidents, but continuing 
in General and Subſtance the ſame with the 
Mother Tongue. This perhaps may be your 
real Senſe, as carrying ſeemingly the moſt 
Authority againſt the Story of Babel. Now 
as in the other two meanings, I have before 
ſhewyn your Conſequence to be falſe and illo- 
gical, ſo here in this laſt, I will prove your 

Premiſes and Matter of Fact to be nothing 
better than Air and Fiction, I am only con- 
cern'd at preſent for the Greek Language; 
the others I ſhall venture to touch upon af- 
ter wards. Vou tell me, the Greek is original- 
ly only a Dialectof the Hebrew. I would de- 
lire to know, upon what Authority? Experi- 
mental Knowledge and attentive * 

33 «4 
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of them both? Impoſſible! I ſhould think 
there is no Similitude in the two Languages, 
that can give any ground or countenance to 
ſuch a notion. Every part of Speech through- 
out the Grammars, from Noun to the minut- 
eſt Particle, is a clear and irrefragable Argu- 
ment againſt it. Have the Greeks any affixes 
or prefixes, preformantes or efformantes, 
Letters Radical and Servile, words Heeman- 
tick, caſtrations of Vowels &c. Has the He- 
brew on the other fide any Caſes and declen- 
ions in Nouns; any Aoriſts, Futures 1 and 2, 
paulo poſt Futurums, ſuch a Variety of Moods 
as the Greek? Add to this, that the whole 
Turn, Idiom, and Phraſeology of the Greek 
is totally different from that of the Hebrew. 
The only Reſemblance that I can perceive 
between them, is in the Alphabet; bur as the 
Cauſe of it is known to every Scholar, the 
Queſtion will not in the leaſt be affected by 
it. But in Languages that are really and truly 
nothing but Dialects of the Hebrew, the 
Caſe is quite otherwiſe. Syriack and Chaldet 
bear a Similitude to the Hebrew, in almoſt 
every particular of Grammar and Phraſeolo- 
gy (a); and from hence it was that Lucas 
Burgenſis pronounc'd them ſo eaſy to be 
learnt () after the Hebrew. 'You will anſ- 
wer perhaps, that many Hebrew words ap- 


(a) Vid. Buxtorf. Grammat. Chald. & 'Syriac: Ludovicus 
de Dieu Grammat. Ling. Orientlll. 
(5) Ap. Walton. Proleg. 12. Sect. z. 
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pear in the Greet Language with a ſmall 
variation. I grant it; and could ſhew it in a 
great number of Inſtances. But you cannot 
conclude with any juſtneſs from thence, that 
Greek is only al Dialect of Hebrew. The 
Teutonick has deriv'd abundance of Words 
from the Perſian Tongue, and the Spaniſh 
from the Arabirk(c), will you therefore call 
the Teutonicka Dialect of the Perfian, or the 
Spaniſh of Arabick? The Engliſh Tongue 
has borrow'd multitudes of Expreſſions from 
the Freneb, muſt the Engliſb Tongue there- 
fore be ſtil d a Diale& only of the French? 
Thus far I have trac d and diſprov'd\your 
Aſſertion of the Gel Language, from the 
Reaſon and Nature of Things. I will now 
prone m_ current er of — E 
len againſt you. Joſeph Scaliger (d) ſays, 
that he Greek. Lot, n 14 100 gels. 
vonick are to be look d upon as four Matrices, 
or Mother Languages, out of which, as from 
one common Parent, many Dialects or 
Branches have deriv'd and ſpread themſeves. 
And he farther defines thoſe to be properly 
Matrices, that have ng Relation or Affinity be- 
tween them. Here you ſee the great Phænix 
— Sato -quatuoe have Vert Den, 
Oc, Godt, Boge, notæ quatuor= Matricum, Latine, Grecz, 
Teutonice, Sclavoniez. — Lingwas Matrices wocare e. 
ex quibus multa Dialecti, tangnam propagines deducta w. 


ropagines quidem wnius matricis lingue commerciq inter 
u conjunte ſunt : Matricum were inter fe nulla cognatio eſt. 


C 2 of 


_ — 2 — em _—_ — - 
— —— —— 
— 


Ffir Craci- Cum vix dici poſſit, quam hæc, five 
Dial 


r poſſit: quod in omnibus fit Linguis. 
6 l 4 . 
ciarunt. Cum & de Græciſmo omnibuſque autoribus antiquis 


rectum requiratur hic judicium, 
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of his Age, who had trac'd the Languages 
with as much Learning, Skill, and Judg- 
ment as any Man, gives the Title of Matrix 
to no leſs than three Languages beſides the 
Greek, whereas you would perſuade us that 
the Hebrew alone has any claim or pretenſi- 
on to it. Bp. Walton (e) tells us, that among 
the ſeveral Languages known to us, ſome are 
called by the Learned Cardinal ones, from 
which many others bave ſprung, and multi- 

lied, as 1/# The Hebrew, 2d Ibe Greek, &c. 
I could add a third excellent Critick HY, but 
theſe two Perſons, I believe, may ſatisfy you 
and every Reader with reſpect to the gene- 
rality of the Men of Letters, that it was never 
their Opinion, that the Greece Language 

(e) Prolegom. 1. Sect. 14. Quædam inter linguas nobis cog- 
nitas quaſi Cardinales, e quibus multæ aliæ pullularunt, a Ds- 
Git recenſentur. 1. Hebræa unde Chaldaica, five Syriaca, Cha- 
naanitica, Punica, Arabica, — Armena, ÆEthiopica, & ex 
parte Perſica. 2. Graca, cum variis ejus Dialectis, tam quin- 
que vulgò notis, quam aliis plurimis ; quæ per diverſas Urbes 
gentefque Græciæ finitimas & per Varias, ubi Græcorum Im- 
perium vigebat, nationes extenſa, cum aliis miuta novas lin- 
guas produxit. 2) 7 Ef. ian 
3 28 Danie] Heinſius Prolegom. ad Exercit. ſac, f. 30. 
Adde quod nec Idioma Orientis, ad verbum cum exprimitur, 
fatis ĩpſi vel utique aſſecuti ſint, vel utique, ut oportet, ex- 


ectus five Lingua, a Graciſino longe abeat nonnun- 
quam: quamquam ca/ {eu _x«r# w{wilony, ut alibi do- 
cuimus, cum Hebraiſin ut & Syriaſmo Graca quoque Phrafis 
| i Ve omnino ni: 

] dicant, qui malignè potius quam verè hac de re pronun- 


Græcis, tum & iſtis qui ab illis quàm longiſſimè recedunt, 
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ſprang from the Hebrew, as a branch from a 
Root; Some, I know. there have been, who 
have freely indulg'd themſelves in that way 
of thinking (g), but with too precipitate, a 
fondneſs. for a fingular Notion, having no 
other argument, proof, or Diſcovery for it 
but this, that the Greek Tongue in a long 
courſe of Ages, had adopted many wordsand 
expreſſions from the Hebrew. But this is E- 
5 far from. being clear, cogent, and 
convincing; and after what has been ſaid, 
Iſhall venture to declare, that for ought any 
thing Vou or I or the Men of Letters know 
to the Contrary, the Greeł Language may be 
one of thaſe many that aroſe from the Babel- 
Confuſion, | Tr W 
I xow paſs on to conſider the Latin and 
other Languages. : Lis e ee 
THE Latin Tongue you give as a ſecond 
inſtance of Languages trac d to their Source 
and Origin by Men of Learning. Still in the 
dark, confus d, and unintelligible! Latin as 
it ſtands in your Letter, without any Defi- 
nition or Explication, is a word wholly æ- 
quivocal and illuſive. One would think by 
your way of Expreſſion, that there could on- 
ly be one Senſe affix d to it, whereas it is 
really and certainly capable of four, and up- 
on the clear Diſtinction of the ſeveral Senſes, 


(s) Ap. Walton, Prolegom. 1. Sect. 10. Yitringam. Oh- 
fervat. fac. cap. G. ee 
eee. 
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depends the Truth of your Aſſertion, and 
the Juſtneſs of the Argument. You muſt 
know, the Latin Language is nicely diſtin- 
guHh'd by Criticks into four Sorts, the Pri/. 
ca, the Latina, Romana, and Mixta(b). The 


(3) Geſner. in Mithridat. p. 65. Ed. 2da. e Pet. Crinit. 
Relatum eſt quatuor fuiſſe apud noſtros (7. e. . Romanos) lin- 
m proprietates, hoe eſt, Priſcam, Latinam, Romanan, 
tam, quod ex Yarronis Authoritate Grammatici- Veteres 
tradunt. Priſca eſt, qui vetuſtiſſimi Italizz populi ſub Jano vi- 
'delicet & Saturno regibus uſrfunt: cujuſmodi catmina quædam 
Ineondita, parumque noftris intelle&a adhuc ſuperſunt: ut &- 
lorum & Argeorum ſacra, de quibus Varro etiam Terentius 
meminit. Latina vers, quam ſub Latino & Regibus Tuſciz 
exteri quidem Populi in ipfo Latio loquebantur? qui tabulz 
Decemvirales ſcriptz ſunt, ac ſacrz Leges, & publica quædam 
edicta. Romana, quz poſt exactos Reges Romanos populi Geſta 
complexa eſt. Nam & hanc ipfam inter Poetas M. Plautus, 
Nævius, Accius, Pacuvius, Ennius & P. Virgilius maxim? 
coluerunt. Ex oratoribus autem & Hiſtorieis M. Cato, Siſen- 
na, Quadrigarius, Val. Antias, Cæſar, & M. Cicero. Mixta 
vero, quæ aucto Imperio & Libertate amiſsa, varios populo: 
ac Nationes in jura Civitatis admiſit, quo factum eſt, ut Ro- 
mana virtus ac loquendi juxta integritas paſſim cum moribus 
degeneraret. Gerard 22 Pref. ad Lib. de Vitiis Sermon. 
Habuit Sermo Latina ztatem creſcentem, habuit decreſcen- 
tem, habuit inter utramque vigorem ſuum, Creſcentem divido 
= Twente, 13 Ad ee refero 1 
Numæ Pompilii, ac ſimiles hymnos, quos evo optimo vix 8a 
cerdotes ſui intelligebant; item leges Regias ac Decemvirales ; 
necnon Pantificum Leges & Annales; ad hac columnam Ro- 
ſtratam Duillii, aliaque his fimilia. Adoleſcentiam auſpicamur 
3 Livio Andronico; quem ſecuti inter alios Nævius, Ennius, 
1 Attius: me liorque his Portius Cato, cujus Libri de 
KRuſticà perdurãrunt: eterorum fragmenta ſolum habemus. 
Optimi verò in Adoleſcentia hae Plautus, Lerentiuſque, Vigo- 
rem verd ac maturitatem in prosi habent Cicero, Czſar, &. 
in Carmine Lucretius, Catullus, Maro G. Poſteaquam 
vero Roma priùs ſub Odoacro, mox ſub Gothis fuit : ac a Va- 
riis Gentibus, quas Romani barbaras vocirunt, miſerè diſcerp 
tum eſt Imperium; Sermonem Romanum, non jam quaſi de- 
" | | | cCrepitum, 


Priſea is that ſort of Latin which was anti- 
ently in Uſe among the firſt Inhabitants of 
Italy in the Days of Janus and Saturn, before 


any Colonies from Greece had ſettlement 
there, and is call'd by Gerard Voſfius, Pri mo- 


genia, or the Primitive Language of Latium. 


The Latina, was a Latin of ſomething later 
Date, the Language of King Latinus, and the 
People of his Time, in which were compos'd 
perhaps the famous 12 Tables, the Laws 
and Annals of the High Prieſts, and ſome 
Publick Edicts, corrupted a little from the 
Primitive, by Greek intermixtures and adul- 
terations. The Romana was that which was 
introduc'd firſt in the Writings of Næuius, 
Ennius, Pacuvius, Attius,and Cato, cultivated 
afterwards with great Improvements by Play- 
tus, Terence, &c. and brought at laſt to the 
higheſt Perfection of Purity and Elegance, by 
Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Cicero, Ceſar, 
Salluſt, Livy, &c. The Mixta, the 4th ſort 
of Latin, was that which aroſe after the great 


crepitum, ſed dixero moribundum vel potius emortuum, ma- 
gilque cadaveri quam vivo ſimilem corpori. Cangins Uyftrif. 
in Pref. ad Claſſar. Lat, Se&. 2. Latinas Linguas quatnor 
_ eſſe dixerunt, Priſcam, Latinam, Romanam, Mixtam. 

riſcam, qua vetuſtiſſimi Italiæ Populi ſub Jano & Saturno 
ſunt uſi, incondita ut fe habent carmina Saliorum. Latinam 
deinde, quam ſub Latino & Regibus Tuſciæ ceteri in Latio 
ſunt locuti. Ramanam, que polt exactos Reges in Populo Ro- 
mano viguit. —— Mixtam denique, quæ poſt Imperium latius 
promotum fimul cum moribus & hominibus in Romanam Ci- 
vitatem irrepſit, integritatemque verbi per Solæciſmos & Bar- 
bariſmos corrupit. Vid. et, Duret. 770, & ee © | 


decline 
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decline and decay both of the Roman Empire 
and Language, made up of numberleſs Bar. 
bariſms and Soleciſms from many Nations 
and Languages, and preſerving but little 
Remains of that which is ſtil'd Claffick Latin. 
Now take the Latin Language 1n either of 
the laſt three Senſes, I will readilyallow 
that it has been trac d to its Origin. But what 
does it prove: Juſt nothing at all againſt the 
Story of Babel. Becauſe tho Latin according 
1 58 three laſt Denominations and Kinds, 
may admit of a certain Date, and Hiſtorical 
Deduction from Men of Letters, yet the firſt 
ſort, the Antient and Primitive Language of 
Ttaly and the Parts adjacent, ſtands ſtill uno- 
riginated without any particular Æra, Cauſe, 
and Account fix'd to it. This is imported in 
the very name of it Priſca, ſignifying only 
in general its ſuperior Antiquity to the o- 
thers, without any particular Mark, Deſcrip- 
tion and Character of it ; and therefore not- 
withſtanding what ſome have objected (:) 
concerning the Latin 1. e. the Romana, or 
Latina being only a derivative and dialect of 
the Greek, the Priſca may ultimately be re- 
ferr'd to the Babel- Confuſion, without any Im- 
poſſibility, Anacroniſm or Charge of angie. 
HA viN d hitherto ſhewn how exceeding 
raw and unexperienc'd you are in the affair 
of Languages, and how lictle qualify'd to ar- 
(i) Vitring. Obſervat. ſac, Lib, I. Cap. 7. Sect. 333 
1 gue 
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gue and determine upon them, I ſhall now 
endeavour to give you ſome farther Know- 
ledge and Inſight into thoſe Matters, by ſet- 
ting the Diſcoveries of Learned Linguiſts, in 
their true and proper Light from ſhort Ex- 
tracts out of their own Writings. 

I wILL therefore in the Sequel conſider 
what Languages have been trac d to their O- 
rigin, what have not, and how far the Mo- 
/aick Hiſtory is affected by ſuch Deductions. 

IT is then very carefully to be obſerv'd, 
that whatever Languages,(exceptthe Hebrew) 
have been really trac'd to any natural Source 
and Origin by Men of Learning, are ſuch as 

are 5 Modern, and grown into Uſe in 
the latter Ages only of the World, and ſubſti- 
tuted inthe Room of others more Antient and 
pure. To begin with the Language of our 
own Country England. We learn from ma- 
ny Writers (2), that the Engliſb Language 
was firſt introduc'd by the Saxons being one 
Diale& of the Teutonick (), and afterwards 
adulterated by another Dialect of it, the Da- 
nſh and Norman. Be it therefore allow'd 
that the Engliſb Language is frac'd to its O- 
rigin, and eaſily accounted for from Rea/on, 
Mutability of Human Things, Riſe and Fall 


of States and Kingdoms. But what will you 
(% Geſner. Mithr1d. p. 9. & 13. Scaliger. de Ling. Eu- 
rop. Duret. p. 873. | | | 
(00) Matricis Godt (Tentonice) propagines five idiomata præ- 
cipua ſunt tria, Teutoniſmus, Saxoniſmus & Daniſmus. 3 
| O 
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do with the Original and Primitive Lan- 
guage of Britain? Where will you fix its 
Birth and Source from the time the Iſle was 
Inhabited, to the Saxon Conqueſt. Here the 
Criticks and the Men of Learning are wholly 
at a ſtand. They tell us indeed, that the Bri- 
tiſb Language was the ſame with the Tarta- 
ric (n), but the Tartaric it ſelf they do not 
trace to its Fountain: And Gerard Veſſius 
ſeems to think that the Britiſb as well as the 
old Gallic, Spaniſh, and German Tongues 
ſprang originally from Japhet's eldeſt Son 
Gomer and his Poſterity (2). The ſame thing 
may be ſeen and exemplifi'd in other Lan- 
guages. The French, Italian, and Spaniſb 
Tongues, are very well known to be nothing 
more than Corruptions and Mixtures of 
Latin, Francic, and Celtic (o). And theſe it is 
true are eaſily trac'd up to their Source and 
Origin. But as they were very late in Ex- 
iſtence, and did but ſucceed to Languages of 
higher Antiquity, thoſe that preceded, lie 
ſtill out of Reach and Knowledge, and can- 


(n Walton Prolegom, 1. F. 14. 

(2) Europzz autem Scythiæ terras, Tanai trajecto, occu- 
parnnt Cimmerii; A Gomero illos filiorum (Japheti) 
natu maximo, ab illis vero Cimbros genus ducere, vulgatior 
opinio eſt. Ex hiſce locis quæ diximus paulatim ſunt pro- 
fecti in terras alias atque alias Communis verò lingua fuit 
Scythis & Celtis; hoc e, Germanis, & weteribus Gallis, Hi/ 
panis, Britannis. Sed hi poſtei multum à primogenis receſ- 
ſerunt. Pref. ad Lib. de Vit. Serm. 

(o) Matrix Deus (Latina) peperit Italicam. Gallicam & Hiſ- 
panicam, Scalig. Ling. Europ. Geſner, Mithrid. p. 25, 49, 57. 

- not 
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not be trac'd to their Fountain any more 


than the Head of Nile. Thus it is alſo in the 
ſeveral Branches and Derivatives of other 
Primary and Antient Languages. What- 
ever out of theſe have been with any clear- 
neſs and certainty trac'd up to their Origin 
(che Number of which comparatively is ex- 
ceeding ſmall) may juſtly be eſteem'd as of 
Yeſterday, owing their Riſe to a Series of A- 
ges, and Varieties of Accidents; whereas the 
Original and Primitive Tongues, have buri- 
ed their Nativity in a numerous Train of 
After-Generations, and are prior perhaps not 
only to Hiſtory, but Letters themſelves. Ic 
would be tedious and endleſs to tranſcribe in 
this place from Geſner, Scaliger, Bochart, 
Walton, and others, a particular and accurate 
account of every ſingle Language. I hall 
think it ſufficient to touch ar preſent upon 
Generals only, and give you in a few Hints 
ſubje& for any nicer Examination. Let us 
therefore ſuppoſe it to be ſhewn at large, by 
Men of Learning, that the ſeveral Languages 
of Dalmatia, Muſcovy, the Vandali, Croats, 
of Bohemia, Polonia, Lithuania and fifty 
others reckon'd up by Geſner, are all Species 
with ſome Corruption of the Sclavonic (p). 


) Sclawonica five Iiyrica, long? per Europam & Afiam ie 
* ſub qua 2 dee elit, Vandalica, Croa- 
tica, Bohemica, Polonica, Lithuanica, aliæque ejus quaſi Dia- 
lecti. Walton. Proleg. 1. F. 14. Hæc Matrix five Lingua Boge 
(i. e. Sclawonica) in multas propagines diffuſa eſt, Rutenicam, 
Pelonicam, Bot micam, A, Dalmaticam, Windicam & 

2 
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Let us again ſuppoſe that the preſent Lan- 
guages of Germany, Helvetia, Suevia, Weſt- 
phaha, Auſtria, Belgia, Wales, Denmark, 
Sueden, Norwey, and others have been all 
ſhewn to be ſeveral ſpecies of Teutonick (q), 
Let us farther ſuppoſe the Languages of the 
moſt Nothern Nations to be ſeveral adulte- 
rated branches of the Tartaric or Scythian(r). 
To paſs from Europe into Aia and Africa, 
Let us take it for granted, that the modern 


Agyptian is prov'd to be a Diale& made up 
of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabick and Ætbi- 


opick (/); that the vulgar Athiopic was firſt 


alias quas unuſquiſque poteſt adjicere. Joſeph. Scal. Ling. Eu- 

. Enumeratio alphabetica populorum qui /lyrica (i. e. 
Sclavonica) lingua utuntur. Abgazari vel Abgazelli qui & 
Gazari circa mare Caſpium, Afiui, Arbenſes, Beſſi, hodiè 
Boſnenſes vel Beſnajienſes, Bohemi, Boruffii, Bulgari, Carni, 
Carniolani, &c. Geſner in Mithrid. p. 60. Quis neſcit natam 
eſſe ex Sclavonica, Polonicam, Hungaricam, Bohemicam, Dal- 
maticam, Croaticam &c. Bochar. Geogr. Sacr. Lib. 1. Cap. 15. 

() Tentonica ſive Germanica, unde | Germaitica communis, 
He:lvetica Teutonica priſcæ proxima, Suevica, Neſpbalica, 
Aufi riaca, Belgica per Flandriam, Brabantiam, Bataviam, 
aliaſque regiones diſſeminata, & Cambrica, ſub qui Danicam, 
Suedicam, Norwegicam, Anglicam, Gethicam numerant. Wat- 
ton. Ibid. Ex Germanica (i. e. Teutonica) quis neſcit natam 
eſſe Belgicam, Anglicam, Danicam, Norawegicam, &c. Bochart 
ibid. Scalig. ibid. 

(r) Tartarica, quæ longe per ſeptentrionem vagatur, ad 
quam multæ Europaorum & Aff aticorum linguz antique reſe- 
rendæ, fi Boxhornio credendum, ut antiqua Gallica & Britan- 
nica, cujus reliquiz adhuc in Wallià manent, Hiſpanica an- 
tiqua, Turcica &c. Walton. Ibid. ES 

(-) Quæ lingua (ſe. Kara cum ſit penitũs deleta in - 
£ypto primùm per Graco, deinde per Romanor, poſtei per Sa- 
racenos & Arabes, & pauca ſuperſint vocabula in monimentis 
literarum, non poteſt facile judicari aut aliquid pro compert 


- 
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introduced into common uſe, when the ſeat 
of the Kingdom was remov d from Axumalt); 
That the Modern Perſic is little elſe than a 
jarring conflux of Greek, Latin, Arabick, 
Tartaric (u) &c. What is the natural and 
pronunciari de Lingua (ſc, wel Agyptiorum. Bibliand. 
ap. Duret. p. 380. Bochart. ubi ſupra. 

(:) Relifta Axumi tranſlatoque in meditullium Regni im- 
perio, lingua hæc noſtra (Æthiopica antiqua) in uſu vulgari eſſe 
defiits Etenim familia Zagea deficiente, cum alius Rex ex Se- 
wd, ubi ferè Amharic loquuntur, peteretur; nonnulli etiam 
ex Rupe Ambara ab exilio in Regnum adſciſcerentur, Amba- 
rica dialectus in uſum venit. Nam novus Rex, linguæ 77. 
grenfis (Gheez, die) rudis, aſſumptis familiaribus, qui eodem 
ſecum ſermone utebantur, vernaculam ſuam in aulam & caſtra 


na- 
tes; ut mos eſt Aulicis, Regis mores imitari ejuſque dialecto 


uendi Uſu pra- 
ib. 1. Cap. 15. 


leg. 16. §. 2. Les Perſes qui ſont pour le jourd huy en Perſe, 
ſont deſcendus des Parthes, provenus & procedez de la Scythie, 
ainſi q'aſſeurent les hiſtoriens modernes, la langue Perſane du 
jourd'huy a grand cours & vogue par la plus grand partie de 
Aſie, & a autant de Credit & Reputation que la langue La- 
tine en a par tout IOccident, eſtant icelle langue procedte du 


neg & commixtion — 1 7 Hebraique, Chaldaigue, 
jriaque, Sarraſineſſue, Arabeſque, Turqueſque, Moreſque, Tar- 
tareſque, & m_ ___ toute Aſie. Duret. de Ling. Cap. 
48. p. 497. Zerduſbt ſeu Zeratulbt ſeripſit TR 
bros de variis ſubjectis, omnes Lingua antiqua in pleriſpue loci: 
jam obſoleta. Thom. Hyde Pref. ad Religion Vet, Perſ. Præ- 


mitto Perſas diſtinguendos efſe in Veteres eorumque Sobolem 


Ko 


& ſeros nepotes, —-& in moderniores; 


moderniorum gens 
& u Lingus, olum ex aliquot 


conflata eſt, partim 
cx 
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proper Concluſion from all this? That Men 
of Learning have in fact trac'd to their Sourte 
and Origin the ſeveral Languages bf the 
World of all Times? That they either have 
or could poſſibly account for all the Varieties 
of them from Reaſon and Nature, Mutability 
of Human affairs, riſe and fall of States and 
Empires? Impoſſible, by all the Violence 
and Torture imaginable! For how is the 
great Hiatus and Intervall fill'd up between 
| the Riſe of the Modern and that of Lan- 
þ guage it ſelf (w)? Or how is it reaſonable 


1 ex Alienigenis Saracenis & Tartaris, pracipue vero ex aliqui- 
ll bus [ndigenis Parthis & Medis & veteribus Perſis ad Iſemi ſmun 
deſciſcentibus. Id. Cap. 1. Ez voces qua apud Herodotum & 
| alios de lingua Perfica ſeu Parthica eſſe dicuntur, reverã ſunt 
ex Medica, vel ſaltem maxima earum pars: Illa ipſa lingua Me- 
| dica eſt quæ hodie in Fhmaide & Media & Parthis & Chora. 
| gan (exceptis quibuſdam locis) jam obtinet, & olim cum Medi- 
co Imperio ibi plantata fuit. Hzcque Medorum Lingua Vete- 
rem Linguam Perſicam reddidit miætum, & you obfoletam ef- 
fecit. — Lingua Medica ex aliis mixta eſt, ſc. ex Hebras, 
Greca, & Teutonica ſeu Gothics, __—== Et haud mirum eſt fi 
ex Parthorum bello cum Romanis aliquæ voces Latina etiam 
| in Lingua Partbo-Megics reperiantur, cum etiam Phraates 4 
ſuos filios Rome educandos miſit. Id. Cap. 35. 

(ww) Enimvero, quæ de Linguarum plurimarum Origine ab 
Hebrz3, vel alia huic vicina, & ſucceſſivo apud gh præ- 
cipuos & præcipuè per Europam celebratos ortu — ſcribuntur, 
| ea magni ex parte quidem pro veris aut veriſimilibus haberi 

| poſſunt : ſed & muita N in incertiſſimis conjecturis aut 
traditionibus, ſed nibil admodum faciunt contra primum ortun 
Diverſfitatis Linguarum in Babel hine nominata quam Moſes 
tradidit, & quæ quouſque proceſſerit ab initio primo, no- 
ſtrum non eſt determinare. Uti fic ex Linguarum Hape 
| Bauiernarum ortu à Latina, & tranſlatione in varia, 
Africæ, & Ameriez partes jure nemo contluſerit, nullam alian 
| Linguarum Vatietatem-retro' obtinniſſe, quam que fee per — 
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to pronounce one Language a branch and 
root of another, when there is no Similitude 
and Analogy diſcernable between them? 
The Learned French Nobleman Marnexs, 
and others will teach you the contrary (. 


lorum lapſum introducta fuit occafione diffuſe Roman Po- 
tentiæ. Markius Exercitat. Philolog. 1. F. 22. 7 | 

) Ut ratio ad primum aliquem hominem nos deduxit, ita 
& ad unam aliquam primam linguam nos eadem deducat o- 
portet c. Et hanc quidem temporis progreſſu multipliciter 
immutatam fuiſſe ſuſpicari quis poſſet, # dialecto tantum dif- 
ferrent. Sed multas linguas efſe nemo ignorat, guarum radices 
omnino diverſe ſunt, & que nil prorſus commune hahent, niſt 
paucula forte verba, una cum peregrinis mercibus commeantia 
&c. Supereſt, ut qui colonias in varias Orbis partes duxerunt, 
illas conſulto excogitarint. At que vanitas ! & quæ ætas in 
eam rem ſufficiat? Et quid inde commodi aut inventores aut 
comites ſperare poſſint? Imo quis calamitatem & eladem pub- 
licam eſſe non videat? non ſcientiam, ſed ignorantiam, non 
voluptatem ſibi, ſed poſteris tormentum ? Ergo dictat nobis 
hic Ratio, quod Scriptura dicit, ab initio unam folummodo lin- 
guam fuifſe, & ab hominibus non linguas certè diviſas multi- 
plicataſve, ſed à linguis Homines. Mornæus ap. Joan, Marc- 
kium Exercit. Philolog. 1. F. 22. 

Unde tot Linguarum Varietas per Orbem Terrarum, ſi nou 
D:wvina immiſfione? Præadamita neſcio unde derivet ſermo- 
num diverſitatem, Scio illud, nec unam quidem Linguam 
produci poſſe conjunctis Sapientum conſiliis, nec unquam fa- 
ctam eſſe. Poſſunt fibi fingere voces multas diverſas ut ne in- 
telligantur ; ſed linguam totã ratione ſuãque plenitudine aliam 
nulla hominum ſapientia genuerit. Hæc quidem natura lin- 
guarum eſt, ut facile habitum mutent. — Sed aliud eft effloreſ 
cere alia vocabula, aliud lingua genium univerſum intercidere. 
Linguam poſſe interire fatemur, ſed miſtionibus gentium & 
longo ſæculorum lapſu, qui tamen radices relinquit, etſi co- 
mam ramoſque & Grammaticam mutet, uti factum in Lingua 
Gallica, Italica, Hiſpanics, quæ de radice Latina, ſuccisä illa 
N Romani veteriſque Sermonis Arbore, propullulirunt. 

inguam igitur deleri, & penitus novam enaſci non eveniat an- 
norum millibus, niſi induxeris peregrinitatem ab alio Sermone. 
Sic autem opprimitur potius, quam ætatis ſux ſenio & vitio 

emoritur. 


ſtates & differentias eſſe mixturas & farragines illarum Lin- 
guarum quas Babylone Deus homminibus immifit. Schotanus 
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It was obvious enough not only to great, but 
common Capacities, that if the Antient and 
Primitive Languages of Europe, Afia and 
Africa lay ſtill undiſcover'd, without any 
natural Source or Origin aſſign d them by 
Men of Letters, the Scripture-Hiſtory could 
not poſſibly ſuffer the leaſt Imputation or 
Prejudice from tracing the modern Deriva- 
tives, Diale&s, and Branches, the genuine 
N las of length of Time, and the Mu- 
tability of Human affairs. And that this is 
really the Caſe, we have ample affurance 
from the tacit and expreſs Confeſſion of Lin- 
guiſts and Criticks. Who is there among 
them of Note and Character that offers and 
pretends to trace with Demonſtration (as you 
term it) the Teutonick, Tartarick, Sclavonick, 
Greek, (which are called Matrices or Mo- 
ther-Languagesx) to any other Source but 
that of Babel? Who is there, that tells us the 
Antient and Original Languages of Agypt 
and Africa? Who has ever edc the Na- 
rural Cauſe and Hiſtory of the Perſan and 
the Chineſe? Or what was the Language of 
Carthage before the Phenician was there 
introduc'd by Phenician Colonies? To ſay 
nothing of thoſe mention'd in the As of the 


emoritur. Aded dixeris illas que hedis extent ſermonum diver- 


ap. eund. ibid. F. 24. Vid. et. Wooton. Confuſ. Babel. 
/x) Walton. Proleg. 1. Foſeph. Scalig, Ling Enrop. 


Apoſtles 
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Apoſtles Ch. 2. v. 9. & /eg. From hence you 
may ſee one evident Reaſon why Men of Let- 
ters in tracing the Origin of Languages, have 
ſeldom thought it neceſſary to run back to Ba- 
bel. Becauſe the Language whoſe Origin 
has really been #rac'd by Men of Letters, 
had no Exiſtence till hundreds not to ſay 
thouſands of Years after the building that 
Tower. For what a ridiculous Figure would 
Geſner or Scaliger or Bochart have made in 
Chronology, and Critique, if they had refer'd 
the French, Italian, Engliſh and many other 
Tongues to the Babel- Confuſion! As on the 
other fide, what arrant Triflers and Children 
in Reaſon muſt they have neceſſarily appear d, 
if becauſe they had found ſome Languages, 
taking their Riſe from natural Cauſes 4 or 5; 
hundred Years ago, they had argu'd againſt 
any miraculous Variety of Languages at the 
Diſtance of 4 or 5 thouſand! I am almoſt 
weary of explaining a Thing ſo Clear and 
Palpable. I will therefore add but one word 
or two more onthis Head, inRelation to the 
Hebrew. You ſeem to think that becauſe the 
Hebrew has been prov'd by many Antients 
and Moderns, to have been the firſt and com- 
mon Language of Mankind, it has alſo been 
prov'd, that all other Languages are to be 
look'd upon only as ſo many natural Dia- 
lects or Branches of it, But this is a great 
Error; (and I have in part confuted it * 

E or 
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For your Inference is not ſupported either 
by Antients or Moderns, You quote St: Je- 
rom in his Comment on Sephoniah for your 
Opinion, but utterly miſtake his meaning, 
He did not intend to inſinuate any doubt of 
the Babel-Confuſion (for that would directly 
contradict what he ſays on another occaſion 2) 
but the Senſe of the Paſſage is only, that as 
the Hebrew is Prior to all other Languages, 
ſo many Hebrew words have paſs'd out of 


that into other Tongues. And thus He ex- 


plains himſelf in his Comment on Jai ab (a). 
And thus he is underſtood, and interpreted 
by Pererius and Bochart (b). As to the Mo- 
derns, it cannot indeed be denied, that ma- 
ny of them have endeavour'd to prove that 
the Hebrew was the firſt and common Lan- 


guage of all, But I will venture to affirm, 


(z) Tradit. Hebraice in Geneſ 10. Nemrod, Filius Chus arri- 
puit inſuetam primus in populo Tyrannidem, regnavitque in 
Babylone, que ab co qudd ibi confuſe ſunt Lingua Turrim ædiſi- 
cantium Babel appellata eſt. Babel enim interpretatur nfo. 
. Heber, à quo Hebrei, vaticinio quodam filio ſuo Phalg 
nomen impoſuit, qui interpretatur, Diviſio, ab eo quod in di- 
ebus ejus Lingue in Babylone diviſe ſunt. 

(a) Omnium 2 wig Linguarum verbisutuntur Hebræi. Comm. 
in 1a. Lib. 3. Cap. 7. ; 

(b) Pererius iu Geneſ. Lib 16. Hactenus ex Auguſtino. Cu- 
jus Opinlonis ſumma eſt, Hebream Linguam fuiſſe primam 
omnium, eaque uſum eſſe omne Genus Hominum ante zdif- 
cationem turris Babel. Eadem eſt B. Hierommi ſententia, is 
enim ſuper tertium caput Set boni a, &c. Bochart. Geogr. Sacr. 
Lib 1. Cap. 15. Communis illa omnium hominum lingua 

ualis fuerit, his verbis docet Hiereſolymitanus Interpres Oe 
Sic Hieronymus in Sophonis Cap. 3. aſſerit Ling: am Hebratam 

omnium Linguarum eſſe Matricem. * 
that 
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that you cannot produce any ſingle Modern 
of conſiderable Character and Learning, that 
ever endeavour'd to prove, that in Proceſs of 
Time, through the Cauſes above hinted at, i. e. 
purely natural Cauſes, all other Languages 
ſprang out of it as naturally as many ſhoots 
fromthe ſame Root, many branches from the 
ſame Stock, I can eaſily gueſs at the Cauſe of 
your miſtake; You perhaps might have ſeen 
ſome Learned Moderns deriving other Lan- 
guages in ſome meaſure from the Hebrew; 
this I know to have been done by ſeveral, 
from Buxtorf (c), Bp. Walton (d), and others. 
But they did not derive them from the He- 
brew by natural Cauſes, or in Proceſs of Time, 
excluding all Intervention of the Divinity, 
for they all believ'd and follow'd the Scrip+ 
ture Hiſtory, as I have ſhewn you before. 
Theſe words of yours therefore are added 
without any ground or Foundation, and ſpeak 
at random nothing but Fancy and Fiction. 
And beſides this the moſt judicious Bp. Wal- 
ton, deſervedly Cenſures them for going ſo 
far in this ſort of Derivation as they did. For 
the whole ground and ſtrength of their Ar- 
ment, was the Appearance of many He- 
rew words in ether Languages, whereas the 
lame thing happens in almoſt all ſorts of Lan- 
guages with regard to one another. There 


(e) Buxtorf. Dif. 2. p. 65. 
(4) Rall. 228 . (8. " Proleg. 1. F. 10, 


E 2 * be- 
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being hardly any one Language known, that 
does not borrow great numbers of Words 
from others, as well as from the Hebrew e). 
| While I was writing this, I met with Dr. 
| Wooton's Diſſertation on this very Subject, I 
read it over with a great deal of Pleaſure and 
| with equal ſatisfaction, to find ſo curious a 
1 Critick agreeing with me in every Article, 
1 where we both had touch'd upon the ſame 
| int. It may poſſibly be imagin'd that what 

relates of Mr. Le Clerc, Mr. Reland, and 
ſome others, is a ſtrong Confirmation of what 
you had ſuggeſted, that the fory f Babel, 
had not made any great Impreſſion on Men of 
Letters. He tells us indeed (), that ſeveral 
very good and religious, as well as very Learn- 


ed and Ingenious Men, had thought that the 


j (e) Statuendum eſt non omnes Linguas ex Hebraica ortas eſſe 
1 ita ut reliquæ ejus tantum ſint Dialecti, prout multi opinantur, 
| qui onnes Linguas ad Hebraicas Origines revocare ſtudent. 
i Eft quidem Hebræa omnium antiquiſſima; ejuſque Reliquiz 
1 quædam in omnibus fere I. inguis reperiunturz, quædam etiam 
Linguæ magnam cum Hebraã affinitatem habent, præſertim 
; quz Babyloni viciniores, ut de Chaldaicd, Arabica, Syriaca, . 
þ 

| 

ö 


thiopica & aliis videmus, unde ejus Filiæ & dialecti impropri 
11 dici poſſunt; propriè tamen & ſtrictè loquendo, linguz ſunt 
diverſz, quarum qui unam callet, alteram forte non intelligit. 
— Malta fane Yerba ſupt in diverfis Lingnis, quæ eundem ſo- 
num, imo & fignificationem habent, non tamen ejuſdem ſunt 
4 Originis, nec Linguarum una ab alters derivatur. Similitudo 
1 enim hzc Vocum quarundam Caſu accidere poteſt, prout mul- 
[ ti ſant vultu ſimiles, non tamen ah 1is prognati quorum vultus 
| referunt; & nulla fere eſt Lingua, gue ex aliis verba guadan 
| non fit mutuata, ex commercio mutuo, coloniis novis, aliiſque 
1 Cauſis. Hoc itague fi æum fit, varias & revera diverſas fuiſſe 


lingnas primevas non Prima Diaſectos. Proleg, 1. F. 10. 
| Fag. , 7. uf | 
only 


—— — — — — — 
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only Act of God in the Babel-Confuſion 
was the making the Workmen quarrel; and 
thereby inducing them” to part, and ſo leave 
their Work r But yet, you ſee, ſome 
e God they all appear to have believ'd 
in that extraordinary Event, agreeably to the 
ſacred Text, and lot d upon it to be equally 
the work of God, whether they quarrell d with 
one another by his Command, or parted for 
want of underſtanding one another's Speech, 
They like Men of 'Judgment and Under- 
ſtanding, knew very well the juſt and proper 
Extent of their own Knowledge, and found 
no manner of Difficulty in reconciling what- 
ever\ Diſcoveries they made either probable 
or certain, with ſacred Hiſtory. So that your 
fallacious Inſinuation, thatany Men of Letters 
had rejected the whole ory of Babel as re- 
corded in Genes, is without the leaſt Coun. 
tenance from any Quarter. It is ſaying and 
inferring more than was ever thought or 
dreamt of, by the Tracersof Languages, they 
being Men of Religious Principles founded 
on Reaſon, Learning, and Truth, that had ſtu- 
died themfelves into the juſteſt Abhorrence 
and Contempt ef all Profaneneſs, Impiety, 
and Free-thinking. The only account that I 
can poſfibly give of your groſs Mifrepreſen- 
tation of them, is from your not diſtinguiſh- 
ing between Scripture itſelf and one certain 
Interpretation of it. A to Scripture, there is 

not 
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not a ſingle Verſe, Word, or Syllable in the 
11th Chapter of Geneſis, relating to the Ba- 
bel-Confuſion, whoſe divine Authority was 
ever Diſputed by the Tracers of Languages, 
The only thing in Diſpute and Controverſy 
among them, was the proper Senſe and 
meaning. MDW Sapha Lip or Language, n 
Nabela let us confound, & n balal con- 
Founded, were ever allow'd to be of ſacred O- 
riginal, however the Men of Letters were di- 
vided in their different interpretations of 
thoſe words. And you may with equal pro- 
priety of thought and Expreſſion, ſuggeſt and 
e other Paſſages innumerable in 
oth Old and New Teſtament, ſiſpecteũ, un- 
certain, precarious, and making but little im- 
preſſion on Men of Learning, becauſe their Ob- 
ſcurity and Ambiguity has ſo much divided 
the Men of Learning in their Opinions a- 
bout them. oxen Cw; 

THE whole of what has been ſaid, may 
receive ſo much Light and Confirmation 
from the late very Learned and judicious 
Compilers of Univerſal Hiſtory, that I need 
not ſcruple inſerting the following Paſſage 
from them. 9106) 

The ſpeaking one common language (though 
it might be of advantage to mankind in other 
reſpetts) yet being the great obſtacle to that di- 
viſion of them into diſtinct nations which Gon 
had for moſt wiſe purpoſes reſolved on, bet 0 
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fit to break this bond whichheld them ſo ſtrict. 
ly together, and confound their language, that 
they ſhould not underſtand one anothers ſpeech, 
the natural conſequence F which was that they 
were ſtattered abroad upon the face of all the 
earth, This event is mention'd = br hifto- 
rians, who write that mankind uſed one and 
the ſame language till the overthrow of the 
tower of Babylon; af which time a multiplici- 
ty of tongues was introduced by the gods: 
whereupon wars enſued, and thoſe whoſe Ferch 
happened to be intelligible to each other, joined 
company, and ſeized ſuch countries as they 
rhanced to light upon. 
As to the degree of this Babyloniſh confu- 
fron, and the manner wherein it was effected, 
there is great diverſity of ſentiments. Several 
learned Men, prepoſſeſſed with an opinion that 
all the different idioms now in the world did at 
firſt arsſe from one original language, to which 
they may be . and that the variety 
which we find among them is no more than 
muſt naturally have happened in ſo long a courſe 
of time, ſuppoſing a bare ſeparation of the 
builders of Babel, have been induced to believe 
that there were no new lauguages formed at 
the confuſion, but that the moſt that was done 
was only to ſet thoſe builders at variance, by 
creating a miſunderſtanding among them. This 
fome think to have been effected without any 
immediate influence on their language, whith 
ſeems 
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feems contrary to the words and obvious intent 


of the ſacred hiſtorian: others have imagined 
it brought about by a temporary confufion of 
their ſpeech, or rather f their apprebenſions, 
cauſing them, while they continued together, 
though they ſpake the ſame language, yet to un. 
derſtand the words differently. A third opinion 


is, that a variety of inflexions was introduced, 


and perhaps ſome new words, which diſturbed 
and perverted the former manner of expreſſion: 
and this might occafion different dialects, yet 
could not create new languages. But none of 
theſe explications ſeem fully to anſwer the ap- 
parent deſign of Moſes, which was not only to 
inform us how mankind were at firſt diſperſed 
and broken into ſo many different nations, but 
to account for the diver ity ofthertr languages; 
a thing very difficult, if not impoſſible to do, 
without having recourſe to ſome extraordina- 
ry inter poſition of the divine power. For though 
time, intercourſe with foreign nations, com- 
merce, the invention and improvement of arts 
and ſciences, and the difference of clumates 
cauſe very conſiderable alterations in langua- 
ges, yet the utmoſt effett we can imagine them 
to have will not come up to the queſtion. We 
cannot concetve a language can thereby be jo 
much disfigured, that all the general marksand 
characteriſtics ſhould diſappear. It is not eaſy 
to apprehend how all the words of a language 
ſhould be intirely chang'd for others; _- 15 

| 5 there 
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there any one inſtance to be given of any ſuch 
total change : but. it is next to1mpoſſible to con- 
ceive that ſo great a diverſity as we find in 
the frame and conſtitution of languages, 
wherein the grand and eſſential differences be- 
tween them conſiſt, rather in the words which 
compoſe them, (as may be obſerved in the ac- 
counts we ot bereafter give of the ſeveral 
languages of which we have any knowledge) 
could ever have been occaſioned by the cau- 
ſes aſſigned above. The preſent diver/ity of 
tongues in the world is prodigious; and confi- 
dering the time that haselapſed fince the build- 
ing of Babel, and the alterations made in ſome 
known languages in the courſe of one, two, an 
three thouſand Years, (which alterations we 
conſtantly find gaeater or leſs in proportion to 
the intercourſe the nation has had with foreign- 
ers) and conſidering that there are many tongues 
which when compared with others have not 
the leaſt affinity, ſo that a man mult be the 
greateſt viſionary in the world to imagine 
them the offspring of the ſame parent, it 
ſeems to us that the variety of 1dioms now ſpo- 
ken can be no way poſſibly accounted for, with. 
out either approving the preadamite ſyſtem, or 
allowing a formation of new languages at Ba- 
bel. A very learned man, who warmly eſpou- 
ſes the notion of deducing all languages from 
one, is yet ſo ſenſible that exceptions muſt be 
made, that he himſelf excludes the a 
F . 0 
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of America and of the Indian iſlands out of 
the Number ; adding, that ſome have thence 
Paſhly imagined, that the Men who ſpeak thoſe 
tongues are of a diſtinct ſpecies, and not the def. 
cendants of Adam: which conceſſion is enough 
to overthrow the hypot heſis he would maintain. 

Seme learned men however have endeavoured 
fo deri ve all languages in general from the He- 
brew, which they imagine to be the parent of 
all others. That they ſhonld ſucceed very well 


in finding a great conformity between that and 


the other oriental tongues is no wonder, ſince 
they are manifeſtly ſprung from one common 
original; though it be difficult, if not 1mpoſſi- 
ble, to diſtinguiſb the mother from the daugh- 
ters. That they have alſo given tolerable ſa- 
tisfattion in deducing from the fame tongue 
ſeveral words not only in the Greek and Latin, 
but in ſome other European languages, is not 
matter of ſuch jurprize, confidering the great 
intercourſe ſeveral nations of our continent had 
with the Phœnicians, whoſe mother tongue 
was the Hebrew. But when theſe Writers 
venture out of their depth, and pretend to 
deduce the more remote languages from the 
ſame fountain, they only ſhew their igno- 
rance, and make themſelves ridiculous to all 
who have but a moderate ſkill in thoſe 
tongues; for a proof of whichwe could produce 
a multitude of examples from a celebrated and 
laborious work of that kind. As to the peculiar 

| OM ex- 
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excellencies found in the Hebrew tongue by ſome 
of its patrons, and which they imagine to be 
an additional proof of the juſtneſs of its pre- 
tenſions, we may ſay ſomething hereafter, when. 
we come to give an account of this language. 
on the whole, we think we may reaſonab. 

ly conclude, with a very learned perſon \whoſe. 
ſentiments on this head we entirely \approve, 
that upon the confuſion of Babel there were 
new languages framed ; whoſe languages have 
been the roots and originals from which the ſe- 
veral dialects that are, or have been, or will 
be ſpoken as long as thisearth ſhall laſt have art. 
ſen, and to which they may with eaſe be reduc'd, 
In what manner theſe new languages were 
formed is a queſtion hard to be determined; it 
ſeems by the Moſaical account, which is ſo ſo- 
lemn, and repreſents Gop as coming down in 
perſon to view the work of theſe builders, that 
it was the immediate act of GO; and ſome 
have thence concluded, that he effetted it by 
inducing an oblivion of ther former tongue, 
and inſtantaneouſly infuſing others in their 
minds, according to their ſeveral nations. The 
Jews imagine this was done by the miniſtry of 
Angels, ſeventy of whom deſcended with Gop, 
and were each of them ſet over a nation to 
which they taught a peculiar. Language ; but 
Iſrael fell to the lot of his own inheritance, the 
LoRd's portion being his people, and there- 
fore, they ſay, they retained the primitive 
tongue. Others have ſuppoſed, that GoD dig 
| 1 : 
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no more than cauſe them to forget their firſt 
language, leaving them to form new ones as 
they could; but this muſt have taken up ſome 
time, and could not anſwer the immediate oc- 
caſions of mankind. As it would be to little 
purpoſe to enquire ſo curiouſly intothis matter, 
as ſome have done, the beſt we can do is to con- 
clude, that it was effetted inſtantly, in a way 
and manner of which we can give no account, 
It would be of as little uſe to collect the ſe. 
veral opinions in relation to the number of lan- 
guages formed at Babel: we may as well al- 
low the number of ſeventy, juſt mentioned, as 
any other. We only know from Moſes, that the 
Canaanitiſhor Hebrew, the Syriac and Egyp- 
tian languages were formed ſo ſoon as thetime 
of Jacob. 1? is moſt probable that the langua- 
ges of the chief families were fundamentally 
different from each other, and that the ſub- 
languages or dialects within each branch, for 
the ſake of immediate intercourſe, had a mu- 
tual affinity, ſome more, ſame leſs, according as 
they ſettled near or farther from each other. 
And this was ſufficient to bring about the de- 
figns of Gop to divide mankind into diſtinct 


ſocreties, kingdoms, and commonwealths, and 


thereby tooccaſion the making of wholſome laws, 
the keeping of ſtrict diſcipline, the encourage- 
ment of labour and induſtry of liberal arts, and 
all ſocial vertues, and the ſuppreſſion of ſuch 
Vices as weaken government and introduce a 
corruption of A All which opened a new 


ſcene 
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ſcene of providence, with a ſurprizing variety 
of wiſdom, in the government of the world (e), 

BEFORE I diſmiſs this Subject, I cannot 
but offer a Conſideration or two in anſwer to 
what Mr, Le Clerc has obſerv'd on the word 
MY Sapha. He would have the word inter- 
preted Agreement or Confederacy not of Lan- 
guage (); and then the 1/½ verſe of Genefis 
Chap. II, will run thus. And thewhole Earth 
was one Agreement, and of one Speech. Now 
beſides what Dr. Wooton has juſtly objected 
to this Interpretation, I cannot but think ir 
very material, that the Verſe concludes, 
Udbebharim Abadbim BTR BNA and of one 
Speech, Which to me is a manifeſt expoſition 
of the foregoing words, or at leaſt ſuch a 
Reſtriction of them, as renders Mr. Le Clerc's 
interpretation of the word Sapha either im- 
proper or ineffectual. But a Paſſage a little 
lower ſeems to be a clear and indiſputable 
confutation of it, in verſe 7. Let us go down 
and there co found their Language, that they 
may not underſtand one another's Speech. 
Theſe laſt words have a ſingular Weight and 
Authority in them, and ſerve not only to o- 
verthrow Mr. Le Clerc, but to eſtabliſh alſo 
the general Opinion, that Confuſion of Lan- 
guages was really an Act of the Divine Pow- 
er and Wrath. The Hebrew word which we 
tranſlate Speech is Sapha, as in the beginning 


e] Univerſ Hi. B. 1. C. 2, | . 
Y Cleric in Gen. XI. 1. 7. * 
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of this 7th and the 1/f Verſe. Now ſubſti- 
tute in this place Mr. Le Clerc's Agreement 
or Confederacy, and then the Paſſage will 
run thus, that they may not underſtand one a- 
nothers Confederacy, Where is the Senſe? 
Every one muſt ſee the evident neceſſity of 
interpreting Sapha, with Vatablus, Druſius, 
Bochart, Grotius, and others, Lip or Ran- 
guage. And if Sapha muſt neceſſarily have 
that Senſe in the latter part of the Verſe, it 
mult alſo have the ſame Senſe in the beginn- 
ing both of this 7th and the 1/} Verſe, in or- 
der to preſerve the juſt a7wens. This Ar- 
gument, J confeſs, ſeems to me unanſwera- 
ble, and perhaps its force may be favourably 
allow'd by ſo great a Profeſſor of Reaſon 
and Critique as Mr. Le Clerc. 

I wiLL now conclude this Diſcourſe with 
ſeveral very remarkeable and conſiderable 
Teſtimonies neither Fewiſh nor Chriſtian in 


_ favour of the Mo/aick Hiſtory of Babel. The 


firſt is from a Fragment of Abydenus's Aſſyri- 
an Hiſtory preſerv'd in Euſebius (g). 

There are ſome (ſays he) who relate, that the 
firſt of Mankind, rifing out of the Earth, and 
elated exceedingly with their (prodigious) 


(g) Præpar. Evang. Lib. ꝙ Cap. 14. ENA d x⁰m THs Tpo- 
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ſtrergtb and ſize, and thinking, to make them- 
ſelves ſuperiour even to the Gods themſelves, 
rais da monſtrous high Tower, and that they had 
almoſt got up to Heaven, when the Winds com- 
ing to the Aſſiſtance of the Gods, overturn'd 
their ſtructure about them; and that hav 
continued till that time of one and the ſame lan- 
guage, were tbenceforward divided by the 
Gol, into many. This paſſage of Abydenus, 
is quoted likwiſe by Cyril, in his firſt Book 
againſt Julian with very little Variation 
THE next is of the famous Alexander, 
call'd from his great Learning Polybiſtar, 
who flouriſh'd in Sylla's time, about the 173d 
Olympiad. He not only appears as an Evi- 
dence himſelf, but produces two others in 
Atteſtation of the ſame thing. Thus he ſpeaks 
in Euſebius (þ). | 5 
EuPoLEMUS in bis Treatiſe-of the Jews 
(the Latin Interpreter Vigerus is much miſ- 
taken in his Verſion of this Paſſage) /ays, that 
Babylon the City e Aſſyr ia, was firſt built by 
thoſe who were ſav'd from the Deluge; that 
they were Giants, and that they were the Per- 
ſons that rais'd the Toter, ſo much celebrated 
in Hiſtory. But that upon its being overthrown 


(5) Ibid. Cap. 17. Eentarug; $3.4 rf mgi Isdn, A Acov- 
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” the immediate Af of God the Giants were 
i(pers'd over the whole Barth. 

Tux ſame Author in St. Cyril produces 
a S:byl, delivering Her ſelf to this effect (i. 

TE S:by/ fays, That all Mankind being 
(for ſome time) of one Language, ſome of them 
built a prodigious Tower, in order to ſcal: 
Heaven; But that God ſending down hit 
Winds upon the Tower, (totally) + Mat x9 it 
and gave to every one a diſtint Langua ' 
und that from thence the A5 was call d 
bylon. 

TE very words of the Sibyl are extant 

in Joſepbus's Antiquities (). 

THESE ſmall but rare and valuable 
Fragments of Antiquity, how little ſoever 
they may ſeem to influence the Queſtion in 
diſpute, may at leaſt, J hope, have the ge- 
neral Effect of all other ancient Hiſtory 
upon you and the Reader, in giving a 
ſenſible Pleaſure: to the Mind, and agree- 
able Entertainment to a Learned Curioſity. 


(i) Lib. 1. cont. Julian. Eivane di Prev, i de 
aarre, aof man, nag rere rie, anf ile, aud who, 
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NY more than the Head of N;/e.] This 

Phraſe J had uſcd proverbially, follow- 
ing the Language ſtill current amongſt us; but 
I would not contend for the Juſtneſs or Pro- 
priety of it, ſince whatever Exceptions or 
Doubts have been ſtarted againſt the Portu- 
gueze or Ludolphuss Accounts of the Nile, 
as riſing in Mount Dengla in Goiama, | eſteem 
the Evidence from them concerning the true 
Source of that River, to be ſo great and ſa- 
tisfactory, that we may juſtly acquieſce in "Y 
as really — 
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Critically and Impartially. 


in Anſwer to the late D1s8ERTATION 
and DEFENCE of Dr. SS RES. 


To which is added a 
POSTSCRIPT, 


Explaining a PASSAGE in 


TERTULLIAN. 


Y 70H CHAPMAN, D. D. 


The Szcond Eprriox. 


Jr 


Videmur ſane melius conſulturi Rei Chriſtiane, & Honori Soſpi- 
tatoris noſtri, fi infigne hoc Prodigium etiam Hoſtium noſtro- 
rum ore confirmemus; imprimis cum nihil _— 

h illud evertendo, vel unum armorum genus, quib ſpt- 
ante Divino favore, cum fſucceſſa uti peſſlumus, ex manibus 
Chriſtianorum excutiamus. Reland. Palaftin. illuſtrat. Tom, I. 
p. 30. | | ; 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HEN firſt Dr. Sykes's Diſſertation 
came abroad, I had not a thought 
of paſſing one fingle Remark 

upon it in Print, expecting to 
ke it freely and accurately examin'd by ſome 

abler Hands; and promiſing to my ſelf the agree- 
able Entertainment of a Reader, without the 
trouble of a Writer. Neither was I diſappoin- 
ed in the Event; for before many Months had 
raſſed, I had the pleaſure to ſee the Point de- 
hated learnedly and copiouſly by ſeveral ingeni- 
dus Gentlemen, who acquitted themſelves ſo 
well upon the occaſion, as to leave but little 
room for any new Improvements, and to me, 
[am ſure, very: ſmall Encouragement to come 
ter them. But at laſt ſome Perſons, with 
whom I have the honour to be acquainted, 
thinking the Subject not quite exhauſted; were 
pleas'd to defire, that I would enter into this 
liſpute, and they by repeated Importunities pre- 
uiled upon me to engage in it. This muſt be 
ny Apology to the Reader for troubling him 


o late with my Thoughts concerning Phlegon, - 


ad to Dr. Sykes for thus appearing againſt him 

n Publick. | | 
ThaT Gentleman it ſeems out of an ardent 

Leal for the Service. of Chriſtianity is willing 


A to 
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to remove out of the way, whatever either can h 
prov'd to be falſe, or at beſt cannot be prov'd 5 
be true. Pref. to Def. p. 8. He, is firmly, of 
opinion, that the Addition of very diſputable, if 
not totally impertinent Teſti monĩes does but weak. 
en the Evidence for Chriſtianity, and can never 
Poſſibly add any force to what is urged for the 
truth of it. Introd. to Diſſert. p. 5. And here- | 
in, I freely acknowledge, he has my concur. 
rence, and who they are, that will oppoſe him 
in it, I know not. But I muſt beg leave to ob- 
ſerve on the other fide, that we are not; obliged 
upon any Principle to give up a Teſtimony im- 
mediately, becauſe it happens to be diſputed, or 
| to judge it to be falſe and impertinent upon 
G every ſuggeſtion of its being ſo. Were this to 
| be the caſe, we muſt een give up the ſtrongeſt ! 
Evidences in favour of Chriſtianity, the Prophe- | 
cies and Miracles, which atteſt and ſupport it; 
for all theſe both in antient and modern times 

have met with very violent Adverſaries, who 
have us'd their utmoſt Endeavours to wreſt and 
extort them from us. By which I do not mean 
to rank the Teſtimony, which is now the Subject 
of Debate, with thoſe prime and fundamental 
Evidences of Chriſtianity, upon which it is 
chiefly built, and muſt for ever reſt; but only. 
to ſhew in general, that the Truth and YVaſuity 
1 of Teſtimonies and Evidences muſt not depend 
1 on the Aſſent or Diſſent of particular Perſons. 
but on their own real Weight and Authority. 
1 We ſee every Day ſuch amazing Inſtances of 
| a N eakneſs; 4 
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Weakneſs, Blindneſs, Fancy, and Extravagance 
in Men, that were we to take our eſtimate of 
things from thence alone, we could hardly ad- 
mit one Truth in a thouſand as certain and in- 
jiputable, J would not deny in the mean time, 
that ſome Truths there are, and ſome Teſtimonies 
ind Evidences, which a Man may doubt of and 
diſpute; without incurring Reproaches or hurting 
his Reputation among judicious Men, if he does 
it with Candour and Modeſty. Neither am I 
unwilling to allow, that the Teſtimony of Ph/e- 
1 now before us is of ſuch a kind; and I am 
ſenſible, that conſiderable Men have publiſhed 
their Doubts of it before Dr. Sykes. Ir is not 
eſteem d (by any one that I know of) one of the 
grand and principal Supports of Chriſtianity; 
the removal of which would ſhake the whiole 
duperſtructure; neither is ir ſuppoſed to carry 
ſuch a dazzling and irreſiſtible Light with it, 
that a Man cannot diſown it without ſhutting 
his eyes, No. This is not what any one con- 
tends for. It is urged only as collateral and 
lupernumerary Evidence, to confirm and illuſ- 
rate what is July and /ufficiently - eſtabliſhed 
upon other Authorities, And as it may have its 
ſalue and ſubordinate uſes in this view; I do 
dot think it neceſſary wholly to diſcard and te- 
tounce it, while Reaſon and Criticiſm appear 
o me to favour and defend it. It is worth con- 
idering with ſome degree of Care and 1 
s celebrated Paſſage in Hiſtory, and wor 
liputing with ſome degree of Zeal and Ear- 
A 2 neſtneſs, 
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neſtneſs, as it may ſerve to corroborate and adorn 
the Goſpel. What farther encourages me to 
offer 1 concerning Phlegon, is the great 
Regard, which Men of the higheſt Character 
for Learning, Penetration, and Judgment have 
all along expreſs'd towards it, and continue to 
expreſs at this day. Such were Gretius*, Hue 
tius*, Tillemont ©, and Reland®, and ſuch now 
living are Fabricius“, and Wolfius ', beſides ma- 
ny others, that I could name. Men ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed as theſe are in the Lear- 
ned World, declaring in favour of Phlegon, not- 
withſtanding the Scruples and Exceptions of 
Kepler, Voſſius, Bayle, and Baſnage, incline me 
to think, that Phlegon may yet be defended 
with good grace even againſt the Learned Dr. 
Sykes, who ſeems, as far as I can diſcern, to ar- 
gue pretty much in heir way, and upon the ſame] 
Hypotheſis. ' 

As to the Chineſe Accounts of an extraordi-J 
nary Darkneſs in antient times, I ſhall leave 


them to thoſe who are better Judges and grearf 


7 
(a) Grot. in Matt. c. XXVII. V. 46. 
(b) Huet. Demonſt, Evang. Props 111. 9555 9. - 
(e) Memoires Tom. I. Notes XXXV, Sur N. S. Jeſus Chriſt. 
(d) Reland. Paleſtin. Illuſt. Tom. I. cap. L. ba 
(e) Quanquam Chronologicis hen Difficultatibus permoth 

quidam Viri Doctiſſimi de alia 4 loqui Phlegontem exiſtis 

mant non tamen uſque add explorate mihi videntur illorun 

Rationes, ut non malim veteribus aſſentiri, cum certiſi mum fit Ph] ' 

ontem etiam alia de Rebus Chriſti & Judzorum Chronico ſuo ir 

Fruiſſe Fabric. Biblioth. Grec. Lib. IV. c. 1232. 

(f) Cure Criticæ & Philolog. Tom. I. p. 407. 
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er Admirers of them. I would not undertake 
o diſpute about Hiſtories, which. I cannot con- 
fule my ſelf, and of which all my Knowledge 
muſt be fetched from the Relations and Extracts 
of Travellers. My Buſineſs is only with Greek 
ind Latin Writers ; who are better known, and 
more eaſily examined. And as Phlegon has no 
relation to the Chineſe or dependence upon them, 
he may well enough be taken ſeparately from 
hem, and may now be introduced without fur- 
ther ceremony, 


PHLEGON 
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Examined, N Co 


I. 
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HLEGON was born at T+alles a City 
of Lydia, and when he grew up be- 
came a Libertus or Freedman of th 
Emperor Adrian. Some had reported, 

as Suidas* informs us, that he was a Libertus 

of the Emperor Auguſtus. Burt this was a great 
miſtake, and has been fully diſproved by Learn 
ed Men from Phlegon himſelf. He was a Man 
much eſteem'd for his Learning, and the Works 

which he publiſhed. Among other Pieces, o 

which there is a Catalogue and Critical Account 

in Fabricius *, he wrote one af more Note an 

Eminence than the reſt, entituled, Oavuniax 

2 Xporaear oweywynr*®, or a Chronological Accounts 

of. the Victors at the Olympic Games, and of all 


(a) Spartian. in Hadrian. cap. 16. Vopiſcus in Saturnin, cap VI 
Phot. Ca br; | | 
(b) Suid. v. OAry ev, | 

(e) Salmaſ. in Spartian, Hadrian. cap. 16. Voſſius. Hiſtor. Gree 
L$.c- 1; - We C 4 4 
(d) Fabric. Bibkioth. Græc. L. IV, c. XII. 

(e) Ap. Phot. Cod. 97. TIE 
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His Age and Writings. 7 
the n remarkable Occurrences, which happened 
in very Olympiad, beginning with the iſt Olym- 
pad, and continued down to the 229th, in ſix- 
ben Books. This, if one may judge from the 
ate which Photius has given us of it, muſt have 
deen a very uſeful and valuable Work; and of 
great ſervice towards ſettling many Points in 
tient Chronology. But unfortunately for us; 
theſe Books are not now extant, and nothing but 
i few Fragments (of which the Paſſage. now 
n diſpute is one) and notices of them remain; 
juſt enough to make us lament the: irreparable; 
loſs of the reſt. How long they were in bes 
ne, before they were totally loſt, cannot now: 
| think,) be determined with any certaintyc 
We know they were extant in Photius's time, 
yho lived in the Ninth Century, becauſe: he 
hd them in his own hands, made conſiderable 
atracts out of them, and as he tells us him 
ffs, had read, when he wrote his Bibliotheca, 
u far as the 177th Olympiad. It ſeems evident 
Ikewiſe from Suidas, that he too had ſeen them 
atire, For he tells us the number of Books. 
1 the whole Work, and in what Olympiad 
bey end, and uſes the word t of them as of 
books then extant, without the leaſt hint of 
leir being loſt either. in whole or in part at 
lat time. 

yy | ' 
) Efaqus Oaupuriddus cv HSA is, tn d Neff Tis ond" O- 


dad r TpaxFiam, v εν Suid. 
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8 ce of Suidds. 
Now the Age of Suidas, which has ſo oftef 
been the ſubject of diſpute among the China, 
I would not pretend to fix exactly. But I am 
of opinion, that he compos'd his Lexicon in 
the latter end of the tenth Century or in the 
beginning of the eleventh, before A. D. 1028. 
For in one place" he ſpeaks of Baſilius and 
Conſtantinus as then reigning at Conſtantinople; 
who ſucceeded Joannes Zimiſces in the Throne 
A. D. 975. and reigned together till the yea 

1025. I am ſenſible that ſome very Learned 
and Judicious Men Gerard Vaſſius and Fabriꝗ 
cius* have placed him in the latter end of chef 
11th Century. And Fabricius urges two Pai 
ſages of Suidas*, where Michael Pſellus is quoi 
ted. That Author had dedicated' a Book (now 
extant in MS. in the King of France's Library} 
to Michael Ducas Son of Conſtantine Duca 
between the years 1071 and 1078. And thi 
Book of his has the very words to which Suida 
refers; and to make the Argument the ſtrong 
ger, theſe Paſſages are retained in the lac 
Manuſcripts of Suidas, that Kuſter conſulteq; 
To all which I could add, that Suidas n hi 


| 
ch) Tor xanxorer. Ta cxarlge The Bare Pauwains Barts if 
K @:5217 iv 2 [lopOvaryewwrer. Suidas v. Keimen i nx Ag. * 
(i) Voſſ. de Hiſtor. Grzc: Lib. 2. c. 26. 
(k) Fabric Biblioth. Græc. Tom. IX. p. 626. | 
(*) Suidas v. Amprpy. v Hyyrogts. f 1 
(1) The Title of the Book in the MSS. is, as follows. 4:2Av owe 
NY cx confer © meainxor oet marar F h per; yeoſoiny Tf 
Tov $6055:52 mr Ramat xigies MIN 7% Aung bs ge fuyp 
73 Narpt; r Ke Bare. Fabric. ubi ſup. p. 625. 
(m) Suidas v. Ayers. 4 
TROY tranſcrivll 


Ape of Suidas. 9 
tanſcribed a Paſſage verbatim from Mipbiline. 
who publiſh'd an Epitome of Dion Caſſius, And 
this Aiphiline did not write before the year 1070. 
But upon conſidering the Evidence on both 
fdes, the Chronological Paſſage above appears 
o me of the greateſt weight, For this cannot 
afily be accounted for on any other ſuppoſition, 
but that of Suidas himſelf being the Author of it. 
Whereas the other might be added by ſome later 
Writer, as we know ſeveral Paſſages certainly 
re. Another Argument in favour of my Hy- 
theſis I may take from our moſt eminent Cri- 
tick Dr. Bentley", He obſerves, that Suidas 
calls Symeon Metaphraſies paxzeirns of bleſſed 
memory, which appellation he believes is never 
ved in Greek, but of Perſons not long dead, and 
within the memory of him that ſays it. Now 
this Symeon, he ſays, was in Office under Leo, 
who died 58 years, before Suidas's Chronology 
ends, and conſequently flouriſh'd in the former 
part of the 10th Century. From whence it a 
pears improbable, that Suidas ſhould write a- 
bove an hundred years after Symeon ; as he muſt 
have done, if he liv'd towards A. D. 1100. 
For theſe reaſons I chuſe with Dr. Cave? and 


Dr. Bentley to place Suidas under the Emperors 
Baflius and Conſtantinus. 8 


(n) Dr Bentley's Diſſertat. on Phalaris. p. 22, 23. 
(0) Cave Hiltor. Literar, Vol. 1. P. 587. 
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Works of Phlegon; but how long they were 


10 State of the Queſtion. 


THhvs far we may trace the Chronological 


preferv'd beyond this time, I know not, nei. 
ther is it very material at preſent to enquire, 
It may ſuffice to have ſaid ſo much in general of 
Phlegon and his Works, as may ſerve to prepare 
the way for what follows, and be of uſe in 
judging of ſome antient Authorities to be pro. | 
duced hereafter. 


IT. 


Now the Queſtion between me and Dr, 
Sykes is manifeſtly this, vig. Whether that re- 
markable Eclipſe, which is mentioned by Phle- 
gon in a certain Fragment of his Olympiads, has 
any relation to the darkneſs, which happened 
at our Saviour's Paſſion. Dr. Sykes has thought 
fir to maintain the Negative. For the proof 
of which, one or other of theſe two things muſt 
be alledged. Either iſt. That the year of Phle- 
gon's Eclipſe, according to the common reading 
of his Text, does not coincide with the true year 
of our Saviour's Paſſion. Or 2d. That the pre- 
ſent Text of Phlegon with regard to the year 
of his Eclipſe is faulty in the common editi- 
ons, and that another reading of it is certain) 
genuine, This alternative is admitted on all 
ſides. Now the thing, upon which Dr. Hes 
chuſes to build his Hypotheſis, is the ad of the 
two abovementioned, He allows, that the year 
of Pblegon's Eclipſe according to the * * 1 

bc reading 
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State of the Queſtion. Ir 


reading of the Text does really coincide with 
he true year of our Saviour's Paſſion ; and de- 
clares moreover, that were we ſure, this was 
the true reading of Phlegon, there could be no diſ- 
pute. The reading therefore of Phlegon is what 
Dr. S. is pleaſed to diſpute, and upon this alone 
he has reſted the merits of the whole Contro- 
very, Here then is the grand and neceſſary 
Point, which muſt now be debated; © and if 
we can clearly and ſolidly vindicate the preſent 
reading of Phlegon, Dr. S. I am perſwaded 
from his #nown Candor and Ingenuity, will own 
himſelf effectually confuted, and will art be 
ſorry to have this additional Teſtimony unqueſ= 
tionable l. 

Tur way, which I ſhall take to defend Phle- 
zon, is that which is always made uſe of in 
theſe caſes, and is ſuch as all Criticks require 
and acquieſce in, being indeed the only one 
that can properly be made uſe of in diſputes 
of this kind. It is to be remember'd, that the 
Paſſage of Phlegon now before us, is only a 
mall Fragment of a large and noble Work; 
which ſome antient Writers have preſerv'd down 
tous. So that to know, what the Paſſage it ſelf 
s and what is the true and genuine reading of 
w our buſineſs muſt be to conſult thoſe antient 

Diſſert. p. 48. 
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12 Antient Teſtimonies. Euſebius. 


Writers, and to examine, . it ſtands at pre. 
ſent in them. 


III. 


1. THE firſt Writer, that gives us the Paſ. 
ſage profeſſedly in the very wor 4 (ab wis π] of 
Pblegon, is Euſebius *, and it runs thus. Tg 4, 
Te rns 6. OAvumadds e her exAus 1 Ml peyicn | 
7 oef wy Sen gun Ka, 15 wed ev T5 HWWieas 
ed, 6. % arias Oy Sed @arnai. Zeopink 
ul yus xa rd EHY,v ywiunr@ Td mAAL * Ne 
xaias ua Land. In the fourth year of th 
202d Olympiad there happened an Eclipſe of tb 
Sun the greateſt that had been obſerv'd before J 
And there was Night at the fixth bour of tha 
day, ſo that the St, tars appeared in the Heavens 
And (at the ſame time) à great Earthquake ii 
Bithyma overthrew a great part of (the City) ol 
Nice. You ſee, this Eclipſe and Earthquake meng 
tioned by Phlegon is ſaid to have happened in — 
Fourth year of the 202d Olympiad, the ve 
in which Dr. Sykes * himſelf places the Pa > of 
our Saviour Chriſt, 

Now that q. tru is the true reading of Pla 
gan in Euſebius, is is clear beyond all exceptiol 
fram the Latin Verſion of this Paſſage o 
ſebius compoſed by Ferom*, and that of Ana 


Fake 


(r) Apud Syncel. p. 325- 
{) Difſprtat. p. 10. 1 
% Boar autem anne Coll. Olympiadis magna & _—_ 
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ſufuus Bibliothecarius® about the year 870, Both 
theſe Writers have quarto anno Olympiad. 2023; 
ind their Tranſlations muſt be look d upon as 
wo diſtinct Originals, and not as if one was 
only a tranſcript from the other. For tho 
hey both tranſlate the ſame Paſſage of Euſe- 
lus, yet their Tranſlations of it are very dif- 
ferent, as any one may ſee, that will but caſt 
his eye upon them in the Margin. Add to 
this, that all the MSS. of Syncellus, which Goar 
conſulted, agree in expreſſing the Greek nume- 


nl 8, 
Txt Learned Kepler endeavouring to free 


I tis own Hypotheſis from ſome difficulties ari- 


ing from Pblegon, trifles exceedingly upon this 
Page af Euſebius. When Calvifus objected 
wo him Ferom's guarto anno, his Anſwer" to 
lim is, But what if Jerom himſelf was miſtaken? 
There is great room, ſays he, for ſuſpeting, that 
lle particle N vas mijigken by bim for the nume- 


ral letter d. Why ſo? Did Jerom know ſo 


ner omnes, quæ ante eam acciderant, Defectio Solis fafta ; dies 
tora ſextà ita in tenebroſam noctem verſus, ut ſtellæ in cælo viſe 
int, terræque motus in Bithynia Nicææ Urbis multas zdes ſubver- 
ert. Hieron. Chron. Lat. 

(u) Porro quarto anno ducenteſime ſecundæ Olympiadis ſacta 
u Defeftio Solis maxima, & nox hori ſexti Diei facta eſt, ita ut 
dam ſtellæ in clo apparerent. Terrz motus etiam magnus in 
ol plurima Nitze ſubvertit, Anaſtaſ. Hiſtor. Eccl, p. 
I Ed. Par. | 
) Hieronymus, inquis, vertit anno quarto? Quid igitur fi 
ple eſt hallucinatus? Magna ſuſpicio eſt voculam d pro numerali 
Kpcram ſumptam. Kepler. Eclog. Chron. p. 87. 


little 
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little of Greek, as not to be able to diſtin uiſh 
one from the other? But the ground of this 
ſuſpicion, it ſeems, is*, that Ferom read plain. 
ly not rò A tru, but Tf N A tru, as appears 
by his quarto autem anno. A notable Argu- 
ment indeed! Becauſe he read the particle 
in Euſebius, therefore he did not read alſo the 
numeral 9, Wonderful Logic this, and wor- 
thy ſo great a Philoſopher | I ſhould be glad 
to know from any Advocate for Kepler theſe 
two things. | | 

iſt. Ir upon his ſuppoſition, there were no 
numeral d. but only the particle & in Euſebius, 
how Terom came by his autem and quarto too? 
Surely he could not give us both autem and 
quarto for a Latin Tranſlation of one fingle 
particle &. | | J 

2. How Ferom can here be ſuſpected off 
having miſtaken & for the numeral d. when 1 
tis plain that in this very place he tranſlates 
the particle by autem. What? could Jeron 
be right and wrong about the ſame particle at 
the ſame time? This to me is very ſtrange and 
incredible. | I 

BuT ſtill the Greek Text of Euſebius, ſay 
Kepler ', is very ambiguous and uncertain, For 


(x) Nam fi ponderes verba Hieronymi, 2#arto autem annoy 5 
plane conſtabit ipſum legiſie non 2% 9. ire but 15 0 9. ru 
Tbid. ? | 1 

(y) Græcus Euſebii textus ambiguus eſt & lubricus. Neſcias 
enim Oꝛuarto anno, an ſimpliciter, anno v Olymp. CCIL legas. | 


id. p. 126. | 
0 | you 


Kepler's Exceptions Anſwer'd. 15 
u cannot tell, whether you-ought to read it, in 
e fourth year, or, But in the year of the 202d 
0ympiad. Then, ſay I, there is no ſuch thing 
g certainty in any Paſſage of Euſebius. And 
\aliger might as well have ſaved himſelf the 
muble of publiſhing an Edition of him. But 
may what is it, that makes the Greek Text of 
Fuſebius /o ambiguous and uncertain? Are not 
Fyncellus and Ferom and Anaſtaſius ſufficient to 
elabliſn the d. and the quarto anno? And is 
here any Authority for r lire without a 
wmeral, beſides a random conjecture? If bare 
prcions can overthrow ſuch weighty Autho- 
ties, neither Euſebius, nor the Canon of Pro- 
l, nor any other Chronological Writer is 
fe, | 

Bur after all what is to be done with plain 
tre, when the numeral d. is ſtruck out? 
Why, it ſeems, it is to ſignify the year when 
ie 202d Olympiad was celebrated, or the 
= year of that Olympiad. I anſwer, that 
e antient Greeks never ſpeak in this manner. 
bey always inſert a numeral to expreſs the 
year of an Olympiad, as well as any other. 
al therefore Dr. Sykes perceiving that Kepler 
ss in ſome diſtreſs, endeavours to help him 
Wt by an ea/y /o/urion of his own. V Phlegon, 
ws he, defgned the Eclipſe in the firſt year of 
le 202d Olympiad, the Greek Text of Euſe- 
us is to be corrected by the ſmalleſt alteration 
le in the Greek numbers, by putting an A in- 
ſtead 
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lead of a A. Very true, if Phlegon defignet 


(the year of the Paſſion) mentioning expreſly an 


year of the 202d Olympiad there happened an 


fore &. We may obſerve here, how em- 
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any ſuch thing. But how does it appear, that 
he did ſo? Till that be ſhewn, let us keep the! 
numeral A which is antient and well atteſted 
rather than admit another which has no foun- 
dation in Antiquity. 

II. To confirm the quotation of Euſebius 
the Chronicon Paſchale otherwiſe called thel 
Chronicon Alexandrinum cites Phlegon twice inf 
the ſame form, introducing him with ſaying, 
That the Pagans had taken notice of this year, 


Earthquake as happening at the time, and parti. 
cularly Phlegon the Collector of Olympiads. Fo 
in his XITIth Book he ſays thus. In the fourth 


clipſe of the Sun, the greateſt of any known be 
Phatically this Author ſpeaks of Phlegon, and 


(z) Diſſertat. p. 73, 74. | 1 

(a) Kal of = N F ciorty mꝗνν tmompoiinem, ar ll 
eng Xi T MN YiI6v0r, x Ar gag OAtywr 6 Ta; ONS 
Avwmade; mnazayay, Airy S c TG oy" ouvyſpupman, way 
Ta M TETAPTQ re Ti; 0. Ov uw man d, TA Hae wh | 
Yo F ieh hν,m aeripe, Kai vo age dern Tis die un f 
ue agias e obenrs Pavna, Tete i poizay ,t BSS 
Muri. TATTA O AHANOEIE ANHP, %s 73 mga fer 7 cul 
del 763 Haiev, Chron, Paſchal. p. 219. .< 

O erer g TI AAA epo iin OaAvywr, © Ta Caves f 
nIury;, Aryan, To J. irs © . OA inn i 
Halen poryim F ieee cotyTIger, va 1% db Ty 1 up 
hun, arr zal gigas e gary S cv, poigas v0 
BN url Yt˙%,elDl M A Nixain; xt . Tam 0 q 
how 
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bo little room there is to doubt, that he 
ranſcribed theſe words of Phlegon from Phlegon 
himſelf, And what is farther remarkable, he 
expreſſes in one place the fourth year not by 
the numeral A but by tr at length, which 
makes any miſtake in the number leſs eaſy 
and leſs probable. Hrs repetition likewiſe of the 
ame words, as an ingenious Writer has well 
obſerved *, muſt be look'd upon as a confirmation 
if the Authority, tho" in the ſame Book, becauſe 
it ſhews, that in the firſt Text there was no acci- 
dental miſ{ake. | 

I muſt farther obſerve to the Reader, that 
theſe Teſtimonies of the Chronicon Paſchale are 
probably much more antient, than they are 
commonly ſuppoſed and repreſented. The 
renerality of Writers thruſt down this Chro- 
con in groſs without any diſtinction as low 
s the 7th Century, Whereas we are inform- 
ed by the laſt Learned Editor of it Dufre/ne*, 
that 1t is really made up of two parts, com- 
poſed by different Authors at different times. 
The firſt began with Adam and ended A, D. 
154. in the XVIIth of the Emperor Conſtantius, 
the ſecond continued it down from that year, 
o the XXth of the Emperor Heraclius A. D. 
bzo. And this diſcovery of Dufreſne is con- 
irmed by the great Fabricius. Now the Te- 


(v) Letter to Dr. Sykes p. 12. 

(c Prefat. in Chron. Paſchal. p. VIII. 

(4) Fabric, Bjblioth, Græc. Tom. VI. p. 142. 
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ſtimonies cited above from the Chronicon ate 
extant in the former part of it, and conſe. 
quently need not be placed lower than A. D. 
354, a few years after Euſebius. Theſe cir. 
cumſtances of the Chronicon Paſchale lead me 
to wonder, why Dr. Sykes, who profeſles* 4 
have collected and faithfully repreſented to the 
Reader the principal if not all the Paſſages, which 
relate to Phlegon's Teſtimony, among the Anti. 
ents, ſhould paſs this over without the leaſt no- 

tice in his Diſſertation. For is not this one off 
the Principals the Doctor talks of? or, was hel 
not appriſed of ſuch a Book? or, could he wil- 
fully omit it, as being ſo ſtrong and expreſs 
againſt him? or, what was the reaſon of it? 
For my part I will not pretend to determine; 
the Doctor is the only Perſon that can explain 
it 


4 
III. A 3d Writer among the Greeks, that has 
quoted the ſame Paſſage of Phlegon is Joannes 
Philoponus ', who flouriſh'd about the year 600, 
He too with the Authors produced above appears 
very plainly to have read in Phlegon rare 
tre the fourth year of Ol. 202. For ſo he has 
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r expreſly in one place s, putting TTagro at 
length, and forming a Chronological Calcula- 
tion upon it. It is true, that in the firſt Paſ- 
ſge quoted in the Margin, we find 5 ac- 
-ording to the preſent Edition of him, but I ſhall 
rrove below from Ph:loponus himſelf, that this 
rading is only a corruption in his Copy. 

Ts are all the antient Greeks, who have 
quoted profeſſedly the original words of Pble- 
n. But beſides theſe of the Greeks, and Je- 
rm and Anaftafins of the Latins produced a- 
boxe, I may ſubjoin two more Latin Writers, 
the Author of the Hifforia Miſcella about the 


924. Both theſe have cited Phlegon in their 
Hiſtories, and both expreſs in their Tranſlations 
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(*) [ take no notice of Malela and Maximus, becauſe though they 


n * 


Phlegon himſelf. | | 

(i) Scribens inter cxteros autem et Phlegon ——— in tertio decimo 
ermone iiſdem verbis aſſerit hac. Porro quarto anno ducenteſi ma 
unde Olympiadis facta eſt defectio Solis maxima, & nox hora 
ai diei facta eſt: ita ut etiam ſtellæ in cœlo apparerent. Terræ 
notus etiam magnus in Bithynia factus plurimam Nicææ partem 
ris ſubvertit. Hiſtor. Miſcell. Lib, VII. p. 227. | 

) Scribit verd ſuper his & Ph/egon, qui Olympiadum egregius 
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Oympiadis, magna & excellens inter omnes, qui ante eam acciderant, 


l. Lib, I. c. 6. 


* 


jear 784 and Freculphus Lexovienfis * about 


of his words the fourth year of Olympiad 202. 
Upon all which Teſtimonies I fhall make a 


ath quote Phlegon, yet they dd it negligently, and not in the words of 


wputator eſt, in XIII Libro ita dicens 3 Qzarto autem anno CCII 


etttio Solis facta elt diei bor ſexti &. Freculph, Chron. Tom. 
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ſtimonies cited above from the Chronicon an 
extant in the former part of it, and conſe 
quently need not be placed lower than A, ) 
354, a few years after Euſebius. Theſe cir 
cumſtances of the Chronicon Paſchale lead n 
to wonder, why Dr. Sykes, who profeſles* { 
have collected and faithfully repreſented to tl 
Reader the principal if not all the Paſſages, whit] 
relate to Phlegon's Teſtimony, among the Anti 
ents, ſhould paſs this over without the leaſt nc 
tice in his Diſſertation. For is not this one of 
the Principals the Doctor talks of? or, was he 
not appriſed of ſuch a Book? or, could he wil 
fully omit it, as being ſo ſtrong and expteſ 
againſt him? or, what was the reaſon of it! 
For my part I will not pretend to determine; 
the Doctor is the only Perſon that can explai 
It. 
III. A 3d Writer among the Greeks, that ha 
quoted the ſame Paſſage of Phlegon is Joanne 
Philoponus *, who flourith'd about the year boo, 
He too with the Authors produced above appears 
very plainly. to have read in Phlegon rape 
ere the fourth year of Ol. 202, For ſo he has 
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expreſly in one place®, putting TTagrs at 
xth, and forming a Chronological Calcula- 
on upon it, It is true, that in the firſt Paſ- 
ige quoted in the Margin, we find r ac- 
ording to the preſent Edition of him, but I ſhall 
ove below from Philoponus himſelf, that this 
reading is only a corruption in his Copy. 

Tust are all the antient Greeks, who have 
uoted profeſſedly the original words of Phle- 
*. But beſides theſe of the Greeks, and Je- 
mand Anaſtaſius of the Latins produced a- 
ove, I may ſubjoin two more Latin Writers, 
he Author of the Hiſſoria Miſcella about the 
ear 7845 and Freculphus Lexovienfis * about 
24. Both theſe have cited Phlegon in their 
tories, and both expreſs in their Tranſlations 
f his words the fourth year of Olympiad 202. 
pon all which Teſtimonies I fhall make a 


17 Ty 9 tau (Pn 6 Oarywr) 7495. ir 73 TEKTAPT tre T5 

1079515 deuTipas OAvwmed, Id. Ibid. P- 89. 

) 1 take no notice of Malela and Maximus, becauſe though they 

th quate Phlegon, yet they db it negligenilh, and not in the words of 

hlegon Himſelf. 

(i) Scribens inter cxteros autem et Plagen in tertio decimo 
one iiſdem verbis aſſerit hac. Porro quarto anno ducentefime 

unde Olympiadis facta eſt defeftio Solis maxima, & nox hora 

exta diei facta eſt : ita ut etiam ſtellæ in lo apparerent. Terre 

"tus etiam magnus in Bithynia factus plurimam Nicææ partem 
os ſubvertit. Hiſtor. Miſcell. Lib, VII. p. 227. 

) Scribit verd ſuper his & Phlegon, qui Olympiadum egregius 
uppatator eſt, in XIII Libro ita dicens 3 Qxarto autem anno CCII 
Vlympiadis, magna & excellens inter omnes, qui ante eam acciderant, 
* Solis facta eſt diei hora ſexta &. Freculph, Chron. Tom. 
I. Lib, I. c. 6. | 
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few Remarks, before I proceed to conſider Dr. 
Sykes's Objections. . 

Iſt. It is proper to obſerve, that all theſe 
Greek and Latin Writers, that quote or'tran- 
ſlate this Paſſage of Ph/egon, lived while the 
Works of Phlegon were yet in being. For they 
all flouriſhed before the 1oth Century, till 
which time I have ſhewn above, that Phlegons 
Works were extant. From whence it is plain, 
that all theſe antient Teſtimonies may be 
called original ones, that is, ſuch as might have 
been taken from Phlegon himſelf; and there- 
fore muſt not be diſcredited as mere tranſcripts 
of one Author from another, becauſe theſe? 
Writers were all Men of Learning, and capa- 
ble of conſulting that Author, and no one! 
can prove, that they did not in fact conſult} 
him. I am aware of one Objection to ſome 
of the Latins, that their Tranſlations are al- 
moſt the ſame verbatim, and therefore that 
they only copied one from another without 
ever looking into Phlegon. , This perhaps may 
be ſaid of Anaſtaſius and Freculphus, the firſt 
following the Author of Hiſtoria Miſcella or 
Paulus Warnefridus, and the other Ferom. But 


this ſort of Argument (though frequently made 
uſe of) does not ſeem to me very ſolid andy 
concluſive. For why is it neceſſary that a Man 
ſhould not have ſeen the Original of an Au- 
thor, becauſe he cites another's Tranſlation of? 
him ? Might he not quote a Latin Tranſlation! 

| in 


Antient Teſtimonies. 2r 


in 2 particular Paſſage, becauſe he found it 
ery juſt and agreeable to the Original? And 
not this done by the moſt learned and accurate 
Moderns, who cannot juſtly be ſuſpected either 
of negligence or incapacity? And as to theſe 
wo Writers in particular, Anaſtaſius is known 
o have been a Scholar; Vir erat, ſays Dr. 
(ave, pro avi fur genio nequaquam indoctus; qui 
vtriuſque linguæ ſcientiam tenuit, & cum pri- 
nariis Sæculi Viris, Photio ac Hincmaro, arttam 
atis amicitiam coluit', Beſides which, he was 
qualified ſufficiently by his Office of B:ibhothe- 
carius or Library-Keeper at Rome for a curious 
and diligent ſearch after Books, and very proba- 


bly was prefer d to that Office for his extraordi- 


nary abilities in point of Literature. And as to 
Freculpbus, he too was a Man of eminence in 
the Weſtern Church, and more-over aſſures ug 
himſelf, that the Paſſages, which he quotes by 
name from antient Writers whether Profane or 
Eccleſiaſtical, are repreſented by him as he found 
them in the Authors themſelves; Sententias il- 
brum, ſays he, aſſumpſi, ut in ſuis habentur li- 
rim. If fo, it is certainly not improbable, 
that he conſulted Phlegon himſelf, tho' in his 
Latin Hiſtory he has adopted Jerom's Tranſla- 
tion of one Paſſage of him. 1 

2, I would obſerve, that here are no leſs 
than ſeven antient Writers three Greek and 


(!) Cave. Hiſtor. Liter. Tom. I. p. 559. 
(wm; Freculp. Præf. Chron, 


four 
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four Latin, all concurring in one uniform re. 
preſentation of a Fragment of Phlegon, and in 
one reading of a controverted numeral, 4 
number very extraordinary, and of great weight 
in the preſent caſe! There is nor, I believe 
one antient Chronological Fragment in a hun- 
dred (of thoſe which are now extant) ſo well 
atteſted and ſupported as this of Phlegon. Few 
there are among the many hundreds, that may 
now be collected from Greek Antiquity Pro- 
fane and Eccleſiaſtical, that have more than 
one Writer to reſt upon; a great majority of 
them depend upon a ſingle evidence; and 
Men of Learning will, I dare fay, think J 
= too much within compaſs, when I call 

is Fragment of Phlegon thus confirmed and 
illuſtrated only one of a hundred, Now tis 

lain and indiſputable fact, that "Chronological 
F ragments of much inferior Authority as to 
Evidence, many that are quoted bur by one 
Writer and that but once, others not ſup- 
ported by more than two or three, are often 
alledged by Men of the greateft erudition and 
ſkill in Criticiſm, to prove and ſettle many 
important points in antient Hiſtory, And that 
even in thoſe, which abound with numerals 
much more than this of Phlegon, and even in 
oppoſition to the Teſtimonies of other antient 
Authors, who are ſtill preſerved entire and un- 
queſtionable. Inſtances of this, were it neceſ- 


ſary to be proved, would fill a volume. . N 
ny 
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f Fragments of this kind meet with ſo much 
regard from the Learned, if they carry ſo great 
in Authority with them, and are eſteemed of 
{ ſignal uſe and conſequence to the Critical 
World, ſurely this Fragment of Phlegon, ſur- 
rounded with ſo glaring an Evidence, muſt de- 
ſerve an equal if not vaſtly greater regard, 
from every candid and judicious Critick, Or 
on the other fide, if fo bright an Evidence can- 
not ſecure the Text of this Fragment of Phle- 
rn, ſure I am, that we may een ſet aſide many 
hundreds of valuable Fragments, which are now 
n repute, and reject many noble concluſions that 
ire formed upon them. 

3. IT is a maxim in Criticiſm generally re- 
ceived and allowed, that where the very words 
of an Author are expreſſly and profeſſedly 
aid down in any antient Writer, ſuch Copy 
or Repreſentation of them is to be followed, 
racher than any looſe and general account of 
them in others. Thus in the caſe before us, 
when Euſebius, the Chronicon Paſchale, and Phi- 
anus declare that ſuch and ſuch are the very 
words of Phlegon, we ought not to ſer up in 
oppoſition to them the looſe and imperfect ci- 
ations in Africanus, or Malelas, or Maximus. 
And the reaſon is plain, becauſe there is mani- 
kſtly much greater evidence from the former 


in Phlegon's original words, than from 
lie latter, | 


4. 
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4. As we are furniſhed from the Writers 
abovementioned with ſuch dire& and poſitive 
proof of Phlegon's words, ſuch as very rarel 
attends any Fragment of Antiquity, mere ad 
jecures, ſurmiſes, and ſuſpicions are of no ſort 
of weight and ſignificancy. For if · cheſe werd 
allowed to overthrow ſuch clear and explicit 
Authorities, the Criticks would find it ver: 
difficult, if not utterly impoſſible, to ſecurg 
the Text of any antient Author from cavil and 
exception. 1 


IV. 


HAvING ſaid thus much by way of Prelimi 
nary Remark, I come now to conſider what Di 
Sykes has objected to our preſent reading of Ph 
gon. And here one would naturally expect 
ſee our quotations of Phlegon confronted wit 
others as full and expreſs, bearing plainly ven 
different Years or Olympiads, and of much ſul 
perior Authority. But natural as it is to expe 
ſomething of this kind, Dr. Syæes intends 
ſuch thing; his evidence is chiefly of the prt 
ſumptive and conjectural kind, not poſitive an 
direct; and his Authors ſay little themſelves, bij 
are taught to ſpeak by his ſagacious Interpret 
tions of them. | 

Dr. Sykes" begins with producing Julius 4 
fricanus, who in a Fragment of his prelery 


In) Difſertat. p. 12. 


Africanus conſidered. 25 


by Syncellus ſpeaks thus. Phlegon tells us, that 
'n the Reign of Tiberius Cæſar, (at full Moon 
ere was a total Echpſe of the Sun from the fixt 
kur (to the ninth,) Tis plain be ſpeaks of this® 
of the darkneſs at the Paſſion.) The Reader, 
[dare ſay, does not diſcern immediately, how 
uus Africanus here is repugnant with Eu/e- 
us and the others above. Africanus ſays, Phle- 
pn tells us of a total Eclipſe in the Reign of 
Tberius, and Phlegon in Euſebius ſays the ſame. 
ffricanus mentions no particular year of Tibe- 
ns Reign or Olympiad, therefore Africanus 
is nothing againſt the 4th year of Olymp. 202. 
n Euſebius. But ſtill Africanus is againſt Euſe- 
ku, for as the Doctor argues”, tho' Africanus 
unt named the year, yet by bis application 0 
legon's Eclipſe to the death of Chriſt, tis plain 
=” /uppoſed it to be in the ſame year, And if % 
Mlegon's Eclipſe was the ſame time of the year, 
% Africanus conceiv'd the death of Chriſt to be 
is evident, he muſt ſuppoſe it to have been 
Wn the fteenth year of Tiberius, 1. e. it muſt baue 
t in the 4th year 4 the 202d Olympiad, 
be 4th year of the 201ſt. So that it 
ens Africanus does certainly contradict Euſe- 
s tho' not in expreſs words, yet by a ne- 
elary conſequence, In the ſame manner had 
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the Learned Baſnage argued upon this Sui 
ject. But really ro me both Dr. Sykes an 
Baſnage ſeem to have drawn concluſions, whid 
are very illogical and precarious. For if an 
other good reaſons can be aſſigned of this ar 
plication of Phlegon by Africanus, beſides th: 
which the Doctor has given, then his cannd 
be prov'd to be the only true and neceſſa 
one, and it will not, I think, appear indiſpy 
table from thence, that Africanuss reading « 
Phlegon was different from that of Euſebiui 
Now I fay, and may reaſonably ſuppoſe, thi 
Africanus might apply Phlegon in his mannet 
either by miſtake, for want of comparing cri 
tically the Olympiads with the years of Tiþ 
rius: Or becauſe he might imagine that PI 
gon himſelf was miſtaken in the year, as l 
ving ſo long after the time. Ir was therefo 
judiciouſly urged againſt Dr. S. by the Authdf 
of the Letter, that the bh weight of this A 
gument or rather Conjecture reſts upon the ſupp 
fed accuracy of thoſe Fathers; whereas they mighl 
eaſily have fallen into miſtake, if in this caſe the 
made no nice Chronological compariſon betwiaY 
the years of the Olympiads and thoſe of Tiberius 
Reign. Which, ſayes he addreſſing himſelf par 
ticular to Dr. Sykes, cannot ſurely ſeem firangl 
to you, who are ſo ready, whenever it ſerves youll 
turn, to give up the accuracy as well as honeſty 


th 


l 


| 
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0 Baſnag. Annal. Politic. Eecleſiaſt. Tom. I. p. 245, 248. 
(1) Letter to Dr. Sykes. p, 21, 22. 
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Africanus confidered. 27 
1 pious Authors, It is indeed a moſt falla- * 
dous and dangerous rule in Criticiſm, to cor- 
ect the Text of Writers by a Reader's appli- 
tion of it; and that againſt the Authority 
of Manuſcripts, and the plaineſt quotations. 
For then every Blunder and Hallucination of 
Reader, whatever be the cauſe of it, whe- 
ther Inadvertency, Forgetfulneſs, or Miſappre- 


genuine will be utterly loſt in a Monſtrous va- 
riety of gloſſes and corruptions. But to ſhew 
the weakneſs and extravagancy of ſuch ſort of 
reaſoning, let us only try it on ſome other 
Books, and ſee how it will hold in them, Jo- 
cus, ſays Euſebius in his Chronicon, relates, 
that about the time of Chriſt's Paſſion the Jew- 
ih Prieſts upon the day of Pentecoſt heard 
roices crying out from the innermoſt part of 
the Temple, Let us depart hence, Therefore to 
ugue in Dr, Syke's way, all the preſent Edi- 
tons of Jeſephus are very faulty and ought 
lo be corrected; for they place this Story in 
te laſt deſtruction of Feru/alem, thirty years 


tent Writers fix the Paſſion of Chriſt upon 
cripture Authority in the 15th of Tiberius. 


* Ls 4 * 
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kenfon, will furniſh out a new Text, and the 


it leaſt after the Paſſion. Again. Many an- 


Therefore they could not have read in St. ohn 
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ſuch a number of Paſſovers after the Baptiſn 
as we do at preſent; and conſequently the 
3 or 4 Paſſovers muſt be judged to be mere co 
ruptions and late er of that Goſpe 
Such concluſions as theſe, I hope, Dr. Hie 
himſelf would not be willing to allow; an 
yet theſe and many others of the ſame kind 
would be juſt and irrefragable, if Dr. Sykes 
Argument from Mfricanus muſt be admitted: 
very ſound and indiſputable. Indeed if this fort 
of Critique were to prevail univerſally in the 
Learned World, wretched and lamentable woule 
be the fate of antient Greek and Latin Books 
And ſuch it had been at the firſt Reſtoratia 
of Letters, if rules of this kind had been fol 
lowed then, But the Stepbens's *, the Scalia 
gers*, and Caſaubons were wiſe enough to re 
ſolve miſapplications of Authors into overſigb 
and inaccuracy, to which all Men they knew 
were very ſubject, and the greateſt among the 
Antients in particular. Nay even the Modern: 
themſelves, and they of the firſt rank have 
been guilty of great miſtakes in plainer caſes 
than this of Africanus. Joſepb Scaliger in his 


(w) Henric. Steph. Pref. Obſerv. in ÆIchyl. 
(x) Joſ. Scal. Prolegom. in Euſeb. & Animadverſ. in Euſeb. p. 
171, 172. 4 
(y) If. Cafaub. Animadverſ. in Athen. Lib. IV. c. XIX. & alibl 
ſſim. 
Familiaria veteribus peomnworung & r, qualia non modo 
Galenum, Maximum Tyrium, atque alios, ſed diſertiſſimum etiam 
Romuli Nepotnm admiſiſſe advertit Henricus Stephanus, ac Critici 


paſſim · Octav. Falconer. de Nummo Apamenſi. 
1 9 Ani- 


Africanus confidered, 29 


\nimadverſions* on Euſebius reports from Ju- 
un Capitolinus, That Flavia Titiana the Wife 
f Pertinax bore the title of Auguſta, in direct 
ontradiction (as he thought) to Dion Caſſius, 
cho affirms, that he would neither allow the 
tle of Auguſta to his Wife, nor of Cæſar to 
his Son. Upon which he cries out, Cui melius 
redetur, quam Dion iſi qui interfuit ? But 
is Scaliger himſelf that ſets Dion and Julius 
(apitolinus at variance, for want of conſider- 
ing carefully what Capitolinus had related. That 
Author, tho' he does indeed ſay, that theſe 
Titles were offer'd by the Roman Senate, yet 
in the very Life of Pertinax, to which Scaliger 
refers, tells us in clear and expreſs words, that 
Pertinax nec uxoris) Auguſie appellationem re- 
it, & de Filio dixit, cum meruerit :. And 
ſo the great Jaac Caſaubon very rightly un- 
(erſtood him. Is not this now as ſtrange a miſ- 
ale, as that which Africanus is ſuppoſed to 
have committed? Once more. The ſame Sca- 
gere in his Greek OAvumador araypa@y quotes 
de words of a Scholiaſt on Pindar, to ſhew 
tat the cuſtom of running at the Olympick 
bames with a Chariot drawn by Mules was 


(z) Joſ. Scalig. in Euſeb. p. 208. bs 
e Vit. Pertinac. Tom. I. Hiſtor. Auguſt. p. 
$62. Ed. Var | 

e Decreto Senatiis Auguſta eſt appellata ; ſed eum honorem ab 
arcipi noluit Pertinax, ut mox ſubjicitur, & pluribus Dios. Caſaub. 
Anot, in Vit. Pertinac. c. 5. — 


(c) Scalig. ad Olymp. LXXIX. 


left 
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left off about Olymp. 79. Whereas that Scho. 
liaſt ſays © expreſſly in words at length, that |: 
was left off about Olymp. 89. Here now i; 
a difference of juſt ten olympiads between Scalige 
and his Author the Scholiaſt. And what muſt 
be done in this caſe? Muſt we change the 
common reading of the Scholiaſt 2yNyx:@ into 
eCIbunogh to compliment Scaliger? Dr. Bent. 
ley was quite of another opinion, and pronoun. 
ces the great Scaliger careleſs in his application 
of the Scholiaſt, nay gives us other inſtances' 
of ſuch miſquotations in him, and tells us 
that ſuch over/ights are not infrequent in that 
Collection of his. In truth, ſuch overſights, 3 
Valeſius s well obſerved, are diſcoverable in Men 
of the greateſt Learning; and there is too much 
reaſon for ſaying with Jyaac Vgſſius b, Vide quan- 
ti errores d magnis ſæpe committuntur Viris! 
Tu us then may we account for Africanus 
application of Phlegon from mere inadvertency 
and inaccuracy ; and this might happen the more 


(d) E See Irres dywiteY, Arad a; (Bentleio Gtr. 
Ts) imeryNvas S νẽjñ ig a νντανe. x g- o IN TG 6 po expis, 4 
Ara cris (Bentl. rie] mire Jhvrr. M⁰ν¹ε was att mr. Ol- 
AOHKOETHN IA O2vr.m4%, Schol. in Pindar. Olymp. V. 

(e) Dr. Bentley's Diſſertat. upon Phalaris. p. 196. 

(t) See ibid. p 215, 283. | f 

(g) Hujuſmodi errata obrepere plerumque ſolent etiam Doi! 
fimis Hominibus, non tim memoriz vitio, quàm per imprudentiam, 
dum minime advertunt quæ dicuntur. Henric. Valeſ. in Ammin. 
Marcell. Lib. 23. c. 1. | | 

(h] 11. Voſl, Obſervat in Catull. p. 82. 


; eaſily 
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exfily. as the caſe it ſelf gave room for a flip 
in Africanus. The coincidence pf the Olym- 
ads with the years of Tiberius could not be 
adjuſted exactly, without much care and nice 
calculations. Several circumſtances were to be 
conſider d and compar'd together, before the 
one could be made a plain Index to the other. 
And a caſual omiſſion of any one of theſe might 
make a difference in the account of 3 or 4 years. 
So that the ſuppolition of an error here 1s not at 
all unreaſonable. 

Bur perhaps after all, Africanus himſelf 
might not be guilty of any negligence and over- 
fight; he might diſcern well enough the diſa- 
greement in time between Phlegon's Eclipſe, and 
the darkneſs at the Paſſion, but might attri- 
bute it to ſome miſtake in Phlegon or his Au- 
thor. He might judge from the gircumſtances 
of that Eclipſe, that it really was the ſame 
with the other dar dneſs, but might imagine 
that Phlegon or his Author had placed it in the 
wrong year. And to ſhew that this fecond 
ſolution of the matter is no more improbable 
than the former, I will give a clear Inſtance 
of it from another Writer in this very caſe a- 
bout Phlegon, The Author of the Hiſtoria Mi- 
cella places the Paſſion in the 17th (in one MS. 
of Caniſius 18th) year of Tiberius, and yet he ap- 
plies Phlegon's Eclipſe of Olymp. 202. 4. and 
thoſe of other Greek Writers to the darkneſs 
at the Paton, declaring moreover, that he 
makes 
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makes this application of them, not withſtandi 
they relate ſuch events as happening in the 9th 
= of Tiberius, Quanquam nonodecimo ann Fi. 
rti hc facta referuntur. Now why might 
not Africanus take the ſame liberty in his ap. 
plication of Phlegon, as this Latin Hiſtorian does 
The latter, tis plain, neglected the Chronolo- 
gical Characters of Phlegon and the other Greets 
and why is it impoſſible, that Africanus ſhould 
do fo too? 
Tus ſuppoſitions will {till appear more 
eaſy and probable, if it be confider'd farther 
that the difference between Africatus and Pl. 
got with reſpe& to the Olympiads is not real- 
y fo great as Dr. Sykes would perſwade us, For 
Africanus placed the Paſſion of Chrift in the 
ſecond year of Ol. 202, not in the fourth yer 
of Ol. 201; as Dr. Sykes had repreſented him, 
This is evident from Africanus's own words in 
Euſebius *, Ferome', and Syncellusm, who all a- 
ree in expreſſing the ſame year. So that the 
Tifference between the two Writers in the O. 
lympiads is only 2 not 4 years. If it be te. 


() Hiftor. Miſce! Lib. VII. p. 225. ed 1603. 
(K) Eri rene 45 xp evo, 89 uv Oavumud:s 0 Ages AETTEPAL 
Yres AETTEPON, TiBre/ov d Kairzpo; y94puoria; frog EKKAIAE 
KATON, x. r. A, African, ap. Euſeb. Dem. Evang. Lib, VIII. 


: 0 Uſave ad ducenteſimam ſecundam Olympiadem, & ſecundum 

ejuſdem ORR» annum, Tiberii Ceſaris annum quintum de- 

cimum &c. Id. ap Hieron. Comm. in Dan. cap. IX. 
(m) African. ap Syncell. p 323. | , | 


- 


plied, 
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plied, as Dr. Sykes has ſuggeſted *, that Africa- 
"ws placed the Paſſion in the 15th of Tiberius, 
and conſequently in the 1ſt of Ol. 202. I an- 
wer, that this is neither certain, nor very ma- 
trial. It is not certain, becauſe tho Ferom in 
; Paſſage of Africanus has annum Tiberii Cæſa- 
s quintum decimum, yet Euſebius o before him 
nd Syncellus? after him have both ir Y - 
N at length. And if it be certain accor- 
ling to Dr. Sykes %, that Africanus was of opi- 
on, that Chriſt Preached one year after his Bap- 
iſm; it muſt be certain, that Euſebius's reading 
if Africanus is the true one, For as Chriſt was 
Baptized in the Spring not long before the 
ewiſh Paſſover in the 15th of Tiberius, one 
fear more of his publick Miniſtry will bring 
lis Paſſion into the next Spring, and the 16th 
if Tiberius. 
Bur neither is this objection. very material. 
or Africanus might place the 15th of Tiberius 
Ol. 202, 2. tho' other Chronologers may 
Ix it to Ol, 202. 1. or 201. 4. It is manifeſt, 
hat antient Authors differ very much, in ad- 
ling the Olympiads, to the Reigns of the 
le mees, Seleucide, Roman Emperors, &c. 
ud therefore Africanus in adjuſting the Olym- 
fads to the years of Tiberius might have a pe- 


(n) Diſſertat. p. 17. 
(0) Ubi 3 : 
(?) Ubi ſupra, 

1) Dilſert, p. 17, 
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culiar way of reckoning too . Befides wid 
regard to Phlegon, the only Chronological Cha 
racter of his Eclipſe was the 4th year of 0 
202, He had not mentioned the particulz 
year of Tiberius, in which it happened; an 
therefore Africanus in his application of Ph, 
gon might only regard the O/ymprad to which} 
fixed it. | 

From what has been ſaid then, I hope, 
is ſufficiently clear, that Dr. Sykes's argumen 
drawn from Africanus againft the preſent read 
ing of Phlegon, is very far from being conc| 
five. We have ſeen, that Africanus did nc 
place the Crucifixion of our Saviour in Ol. 201 
4. but in Ol. 202.2; And if he had done ſo, 
might notwithſtanding that have read in Ph 
gon Ol. 202. 4. and apply his Eclipſe to the dark 
neſs at the Paſſion. 

NoTHIiNG now remains to be explained | 
Africanus, but his looſe and irregular Repre 
ſentation of Phlegon's words. He ſeems at fi 
fight to intimate in the Paſlage cited above 
that Phlegon had mentioned the full Moon (« 
28 the particular time of his Eclipk 
and had lengthned out the duration of it fr 
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I am not ignorant that two very Learned Men, Pagi (Crit 
in Baron. Tom: 1. p. 27.) and Bauldri, (Annotat. in Lactant. ( 
Mort. Perſec. . 22.) have aſſerted, that Africanus in his ſuppl 
tion of the Olympiads outruns the common way of reckoning #00 
2 years, and that conſtantly. But I freely acknowledge, that 
not convinced of the truth of this Hypothefis, and I think, ert 
a proper place, I could diſprove it from Africanus himelf: 
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he ſixth hour to the ninth, Now is it plain 
from Eſebius and others, who give us the very 
cords of Phlegon himſelf, that Phlegon ſaid no- 
ing of the full Moon, or the ninth hour. The 
Queſtion therefore is, how any ſuch words 
hould appear in Africanus. Mr. Whiſton ſuſ- 

5 tre they are later interpolations, crept 
ut of the Margin into the Text, and not the 
words of Africanus himſelf. The conjecture, 
I muſt own, is not without grounds and may 
xz reaſonably admitted notwithſtanding the 
violent remonſtrances of Dr. Sykes againſt it. 
For it ſeems to me a little ſtrange, that Enſe- 
bun, who was ſo well acquainted with the 
works of Africauus, ſhould not take the leaſt 
notice of ſo remarkable an expreſſion as &/ 
H, if it had been extant at that time 
n Africanus, and repreſented by him as the 
words of Phlegan. Neither are the MS. of 
Syncellus, upon which Dr. Sykes ſo vehemently 
nfiſts*, of ſuch overruling Authority, as to 
lence and overthrow all conjectures of this 
kind, For corruptions might have crept into 
the Copies of Africauus, before Syncellus him- 
ſelf wrote his Chronicon, the diſtance between 
theſe two writers being no leſs than fix hun- 
dred years. However I muſt; confeſs, that all 
this is little more than a private conjecture, 


(!) Teſtimony of Phlzgon Vindicated. p. 29. 
{t) Def. p. 20, 22. 
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which I would not infiſt 'upon as evident 
proof. if | | 

Bur if this ſolution of the difficulty does 
not pleaſe Dr. Sykes, the Author of the Letter 
will furniſh us with another. He thinks, that 
Africanus, who does not pretend to give an ex- 
act Copy of Phlegon's words, but ſpeaks from 
memory only, finding the darkneſs at the Paſſun 
to have happened at full Moon, and being thy. 
roughly perſwaded, that Phlegon's Eclipſe wa; 
the ſame the Evangehſ/ts deſcribe, ſuppoſes that 
Phlegon /aid the Eclipſe happened at full Mon, 
and laſted from the ſixth to the ninth hour ", This 
is both candid and ingenious; and ſhews lel 
prejudice and partiality, than invidious inſinus- 
tions, that Africanus with the other Men of the 
ſecond and third Centuries had à ſeurvy trick 
ef Lying for God's ſake ", For why mult every 
little miſquotation of the Antients be reſolved 
immediately into Fraud and Diſhoneſty, when 
other more favourable Accounts may be given 
of them; Dr. Sykes has no proof for his ſug- 
geſtion againſt Africanus; where then is the 
charity of blaſting his Credit without any? The 
very turn and form of Africanus's expreſſiot 
gives us room to imagine, that he quoted Phi- 
gon by memory only, and perhaps many years 
after he had read the Paſſage of Ph/egon. And 
ſuch miſquotations of Authors are frequently 
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(u) Letter to Dr. Sykes. 8, 25. | . 
(w) Dr. Hes's Det. P. 21. 
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te be ſeen in the beſt antient Writers, and are 
attributed by Men of candour and judgment 
to inaccuracy and forgetfulneſs *, 

BuT to make as compleat an Apology for 
Africanus as I can, I would offer one conſide- 
ration more in his favour, which is this; The 
words O II M and he owittys might be 
inſerted by Africanus not as the words of Phle-. 
gm himſelf, but as his own interpretation of 
them. I will explain, what I. mean, by put- 
ting the whole Paſſage in Engliſb, juſt as I ſup- 
pole Africanus might intend it in the Greek. 
Phlegon tells us that in the Reign of Tiberius 
Czſar (at full Moon) there was à total Eclipſe 
of the Sun from the fixth hour (to the ninth.) 
Here now by the difference of Character, and 
the Brackets incloſing them, the words at full 
Moon and to the ninth are eaſily diſcerned to be 
Africanus's own, added to interpret Phlegon, 
s he underſtood him to mean. And ſuch in- 
terpretative additions are to be ſeen every da 
in our Engliſb Books, and cannot well be miſe 
aken, But antiently among the Greeks, though 
ſuch inſertions. as theſe were very frequent in 
their writings, yet they were not ſo cautiouſly 
liſinguiſhed in the Manuſcripts; which has 
occaſioned abundance of miſtakes among Learn- 
ed Interpreters. This obſervation it may not 
be improper to illuſtrate by a few inſtances 


(x). Vid. II. Cafaub. in Athen. Lib. I. cap. XIII. Lib. II. 
kap. xx. NN on ' 


from 
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from Antiquity. Euſebrus in his Demonſtraty 
Evangelica! quotes the following Paſſage from 
Joſeß us, Ty & Banagay Heads Tae Poualo 
eie Des, CV tm rs EN, TE Ac h⁰ννν, bg 
&To: IN yore of KN MaxxaCain, 1 N en 
a 29s, aAAAL Nys a 185 x, abo 7 Eceaim 
ores r vos Aermleas. x. T. A» Theſe words 
appear in Euſebius, as if they all belonged to 


the Jewiſh Hiſtorian, being introduced with 


Ions GN mos igen', and continued in the 


- fame character and form without the leaſt dif. 
tinction. Notwithſtanding which, there i; 


one ſentence &ri Jy vor oi XX NU Mauza- 
cat, inſerted by Euſebius himſelf, as his own 
interpretation of the Tg Aon hHνν,g) u in a 

en- 


ſepbus. And accordingly we find, that this 


rence is wanting in all the preſent Copies of 
that Writer. Again. Suidas ſpeaking of that 
old Greek Proverb, Kowa Ta F Qiawy, ſays that 
Menander uſes it in his Play called AN Nel; and 


then adds, à Me 1d ypruaTe AETQN uin, 


N & TW rd vie po Ah,. Now 
here one might be apt to imagine from Sui- 


dass Xiyay, that theſe laſt words were taken 


from the Poet Menander, and the excellent Gre- 
tius under this perſwafion digeſted them into 


Jambics. 


{y) Lib. VIII. p. 397. 
(z) Vid. Joſeph. Al. Lib. XX. cap. X. Ed. Haverc. 
{a) Grot Excerpt. p. 708. 
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rd T SN xc, A u H YorudTe. 
Kai 15 N Y Ppriovas towania. 
In which, miſtake he was followed afterwards 
by Mr. Le Clerc *. But the acute Phileleutherus 
pfienfss © proved clearly enough, that Thy T5 
j x, Tis Ppornonces xcvaviay were not Menander's 
but Suidas's words, added by him to explain 
the Poet, as he underſtood him. For all that 
Menander had ſaid, was xovud ITANTA F SIA 
to which Martial“ alludes in that verſe, 
Candide; vo, {xwv, hec ſunt tua, Candide 
HIANT A. 
And Terence * in theſe lines, 
Vetus verbum boc quidem eff, 
Communia eſſe amicorum inter ſe omnia. 
But the Tarra of Menander being a compre- 
henſive term, Suidas interpreted it as extending 
to the „s and ppirmoys as well as 1d xpipeata. 
A zd inſtance of this kind* is in Clemens of 
Alexandria, who cites a Poet after this manner. 
H Taed Td xopnd norman you cyt Ti d 
@ Y⁰ανẽ, gu i pe, N Na,“, al A- 
Nu? e Ca N,, F eAevbegay Yuramar Naayyi- 
1b T xa SAH. oN av p, 9 d S* 
rds, au]⁰νν Nabohds e rv. The 
wiſe Woman in the comic Poet ſays, m d' av &c. 


(b) Menand. & Philem. reliq. p. 2. 

(c) Emendat. in Menand, & Philem. reliq. p. 2. 

(d) Lib. IL Epig. XLIII, 

(c} Terent. Adelph. V. z. 

t) Clem. Alex, Pzdag, Lib. III. p. 254. Ed. Potter. 
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Upon reading this Paſſage who would not think 
the whole was borrowed from the Poet? Gy. 
tiuss certainly thought ſo, and accordingly took 
the pains of caſting it, as he did Suidas before, 


into theſe Tambic verſes; 


Ti & av yuraines Ppinwr epyroniug)s, 
TI Aaumpy, ai xainue?' iE ane, 
Ava 10 vc Xagaxinen F e, 

Oikwy are. TERAS Yale! ir txlemas, 

Kai all NAD ro D 


— 9 22 


But certain it is, that the third of theſe verſes is 
no true Iambic, nor belongs to any Poet, but 
to Clemens himſelf, being his ſatirical expoſition 
of the word #Zxy suwnw, ſignifying painted. The 
two firſt verſes are ſtil] extant in Ari/fophanes\, 
and the two laſt, I believe, were taken from 
Antiphanes. Our moſt Learned Gataker indeed 
declar'd all but the two firſt to be mere proſe, 
and the compoſition -of the Father himſelf, But 
I own there appears to me ſomething truly 
poetical in the turn and expreſſion of the two 
laſt verſes, which perſwades me that they are 
the words of of ſome comic Poet ; and none in 
my opinion is more likely to be the Author 
of them, than Antiphanes, who is immediately 
after produced by Clemens, as ridiculing thele 
very fopperies and extravagancies of Women, 


3 — — — — 


(g) Grot. Excerpt. p 907. 
(h) Ariſtoph Lyſiſtrat v. 42. 
(i) Guataker, Adverſar, Poſthum cap. IX. 
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Ir would not be very difficult, to multiply 
inſtances of this kind from Plutarch, Atheneus, 
Pollux, Suidas, and ſeveral others; but this 
would carry me out into long and tedious di- 
greſſions. Let it ſuffice therefore to obſerve 
in general, that the words of a quotation are 
frequently ſo blended and intermixed “ with 
thoſe of the Writer who quotes them, that 
they are often confounded one with another 
by very confiderable Men. And this I have 
obſerved particularly to happen, where an Au- 
thor is introduced, as Phlegon 1s by Africanus, 
with an id eg. From hence then it may ſeem 
probable enough, that cy [Jarnrama might be 
inſerted by Africanus, as his own interpretation 
of Phlegon's wm Tay E/1& @ LEVY Wes 7 , which, 
you ſee, he entirely omitted in his citation of 
him, as being perhaps in his judgment tanta- 
mount to ſaying, that his Eclipſe was not com- 
mon and natural, but one that happened at full 
Mon. The Reader is now left at liberty to 
chuſe whichever of theſe three accounts he 
likes beſt; and I hope, by this time, the ob- 
jection from Africanus is effectually taken off, 
and may be fairly diſmiſſed. 


'(*) Aliorum dicta ſeriptores tum ſacri tum profani ita ſuis ſæpe- 
numero intertexta exhibent, ut quid aliunde mutuatum, quid de 
tuo adjectum, hand proclive fit internofſe ; quod ſummos etiam 
Viros ſxpenumerd ſefellit. Gataker. Adverſar. Poſthum. cap, IX. 
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V. 


Tur next Writer, that Dr. Sykes * raiſes up 
in oppoſition to Euſebius &c. is Origen, whom 
he ſeems to prize and careſs exceedingly, ſpend. 
ing no leſs than fifteen Pages together, to ſet 
him out in his full Strength and brighteſt Co. 
lours. Origen, I confeſs, is a Writer of great 
Authority, and for whom I have as high an 
eſteem, as, I believe, Dr. Sykes himſelf, But 
never ſure was Origen ſo harmleſs an Adverſa- 
ry, as I ſhall prove him to be in the preſent 
diſpute. The Reader is deſired to remember, 
that the Point, which I have laboured all along, 
and that which is now the principal Point in 
diſpute, is the true Reading of Phlegon. I 
maintain, that Phlegon placed his Eclipſe in the 
4th year of Ol. 202. Dr. S. allows, if that be 
true, Phlegon's Eclipſe did relate to our Saviour 
Paſſion; therefore what he is to ſhew, is, that 
Phlegon did not place his Eclipſe in that year 
but ſome other. Let us now ſee, what Origen's 
teſtimony amounts to. 

ORIGEN in a certain Diſcourſe ' upon St. 
Matthew, of which there is now preſerved on- 
ly a Latin Tranſlation, and that a very barba- 
rous and obſcure one, and compoſed by no 
body knows who or when, has drop'd ſome 


(Y) Diftert. p. 19, — 34. 
(1) Tractat. XXXV. in Matt. p. 199, 200. Ed. Bafil. 
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particu- 
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particulars, which Dr. Sykes has mightily inſiſt- 
don, but which ſeem to me as foreign and of 
x little conſequence, as any thing imaginable. 
To make this clear to every Reader, I muſt 
correct that imperfe&, erroneous, and obſcure 
Repreſentation of him, which Dr. Sykes has gi- 
jen us, and explain the whole Paſſage more mi- 
wrely and particularly, than he has done. 
ORTIGEN firſt introduces ſome Enemies of 
the Goſpel, as ſaying, How can that be true 
according to the Text, that there was darkneſs 
over all the Earth from the fixth hour to the 
ninth, which, ſay they, no Hiftory ever menti- 
mn"? Which what? why ſuch a ſupernatural 


thoſe objectors meant, that no Hiſtory mentions 
ſuch a darkneſs, with any particular notice of its 
being preternatural, and contrary to the com- 
mon courſe of things. And therefore in the next 
words, they aflert, that there was nothing but a 
common Eclipſe of the Sun at the time of Cbriſt's 
Paſſion", To which Origen anſwers very well *, 


m) Quomodo ſecundum textum poteſt eſſe verum quod dicitur, 
tae ſunt tenebre ſuper omnem terram a ſexta hora uſque ad nonam, 
quod factum nulla refert Hiſtoria ? Ibid. p. 199. 

(p) Dicunt, quia ficut ſolet fieri in Solis defectione, fic facta eſt 
ine Defectio. Ibid. 


(o) Sed detectio Solis, quæ ſecundum conſuetudinem temporum 


vlis & Lunæ, In tempore autem quo paſſus eſt Chriſtus, 
maniteſtum eſt quoniam conventus non erat Lunæ ad Solem, quo- 
zam tempus exat paſchale, quod conſuetudinis eſt agere, quando 
Luna Solis ple — — habet. Ibid. 


larkneſs as the Goſpel relates. This is what 


u currentium fieri ſolet, non in alio tempore fit, niſi, in conventu 


F 2 that 


. 
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aliquam introducere contra hec, ita dixerunt. 
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that the darkneſs at the Paſſion could not ariſe 
from a natural Eclipſe, becauſe the Moon wa 
then full, and in oppoſition to the Sun, Her 
we may obſerve two faults committed by Dr 
Sykes. 1ſt. His not ſtating diſtinly ? thig 
firſt objection of the Pagans, and informing thy 
Reader, how far and in what reſpects, they af 
ſerted, that no Hiſtory mentioned the darkneſ 
at the Paſſion, And 2d. his putting the Anſwe 
of Origen in the mouth of the Heathens, H 
(Origen) makes them, ſays Dr. S., reaſon ver 
truly, that this could not ariſe from any natural 
Eclipſe. Juſt the reverſe. Origen would havg 
made them talk nonſenſically, if he had made 
them reaſon in this manner. For as they hat 
juſt before aſſerted, that the darkneſs at the 
Paſſion was only a common Eclipſe, how 
could they with any ſenſe and conſiſtency it 
the next Sentence, argue that it was not and 
could not be a common Eclipſe? To go on 
Origen after he had given his own Anſwer tc 
theſe objectors, tells us, that ſome Beltever 
made another ſort of Defence againſt them 
They urged, that as there were other preter 
natural events attending the Paſſion, Roks rent 
Graves opened, and Earthquake &c. ſo the dart 
neſs might reaſonably be judged to be pro 
gious, and preternatural a. To all which th 


(p) Diſſertat. p. 19. | 
(q) Quia (1. Quidam) autem credentium volentes defenfionen 


Pagani 


— — —— — 
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Pagans reply in defence of their former poſi- 
tion, © Suppoſe, that this defectio Solis was pre- 
« ternatural, and that it happened not long ago 
« in the Reign of ſome Roman Prince, ſo that 
« darkneſs were over all the Earth to the ninth 
« hour, how comes it to paſs, that no one of the 
« Greeks, no one of any other Nation took any no- 
« {ice of this extraordinary event as happening at 
that time, eſpectally thoſe who have wrote Chro- 
« nicles, and remarked every thing that appear- 
« ed new and ſtrange? How is it, that only your 
« own Writers have taken notice of it? Phlegon 
« indeed in his Chronicles has wrote of a darkneſs 
« in the Reign 4 Tiberius Cæſar, but he has 
« not ſignified that it happened at full Moon“. 
Now, before I confider, what Origen replies a- 
gain to theſe Queries of the Pagans, I would 
obſerve, that what is ſaid here by the Pagans 
of the Greek or any other Hiſtorians, does not 


Cum conſtet cztera prodigia. quæ tunc facta ſunt, non ſecundum 
conſuetudinem facta fuiſle, ſed nova & admiranda: nam & velum 
Templi ſciſſum eſt in duas partes, & terra contremuit, & petræ dif- 
rupte ſunt, & monumenta aperta ſunt, manifeſtum eſt quoniam & 
la defeio Solis oonſequentèr ſecundum cætera prodigia nova contra 
wnſuetudinem facta eft. Ibid. 

(r) Pone, quia extra conſuetudinem facta eſt illa defectio Solis 
in tempore non antiquo, ſub Principatu Romanorum, ita ut tenebræ 
fcrent ſuper omnem terram uſque ad horam nonam ; quomodo 
hoc factum tam mirabile nemo Græcorum, nemo Barbarorum factum 
conſeripſit in tempore ill; maximè qui Chronica conſcripſerunt, & 
notaverunt ſicubĩ tale aliquid noyum factum eſt aliquando: ſed foh 
hoc ſcripſerunt veſtri Autores ? Et Ph/zgon quidem in Chronicis fuis 
(criplit, in Principatu Tiberis Cefaris factum, ſed non fignificavit in 
end plena hoc factum. Ibid. * | 


prove 
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prove one tittle in reality againſt the reading 
of Phlegon, or Thallus, or any other Writer 
They do not affirm, or intimate, that Phlegyy 
did not ſpeak of an Eclipie in the 4th year of 
the 202d Olympiad; nay they allow, that he 
did write of an Eclipſe in the Reign of Tiberius 
Cæſar. Bur the filence of Hiſtorians which 
they mean, and upon which they ground their 
objection, is a ſilence as to the particular cir- 
cumſtances of the darkneſs, the extraordinary 
nature of it, the place, the week, and day up- 
on which it happened. And finding that theſe 
particulars were not minutely ſpecified by any 
Heathen Hiſtorians, they boldly denied, that 
ſuch Hiſtorians confirmed any facts of the Goſ- 
pel. Thus they evaded here the teſtimony of 
Phlegon, (which by the way appears from this 
very Paſlage to have been urged by the Chril- 
tians before Origen's time) by ſaying, that Phi- 
gon did indeed ſpeak of a darkneſs in the Reign 
of Tiberius, but that he made no particular 
mention of the preciſe time, when it happened, 
whether it was at full Moon or not. Therefore 
they would not allow that the darkneſs of Phle- 
gon was the darkneſs at the Paſſion. And thus 
were they ready to evade the teſtimony of Thal- 
Ius, or any other Hiflory and Chronicon. This 
being premiſed, let us now ſee, what Origen's 
ſecond Anſwer to his Adverſaries will prove 
againſt us. Origen finding that the Heathen 


Hiſtorians were defective as to thoſe particular 
Cit- 
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arcumſtances mentioned above, and ſenſible 
bow difficult it was at that time to prove clearly 
heir confirmation of the Goſpel-Hiſtory, chu- 
es to wave their Authority, and anſwers the 
Query of the Pagans another way, „I am 
« of opinion, ſays he,, that as the other Signs 
« which happened at his Paſſion, were only 
done in Feruſalem, ſo likewiſe that the dark- 
« neſs was only over all the Land of Judea. 
„As to the particulars, which I ſay, hap- 
60 pened only in Feruſalem, they are theſe. 
« The veil of the Temple was rent, the 
„Earth quaked, the Rocks were rent, the 
Monuments were opened. For out of Ju- 
dea the Rocks were not rent, nor were any 
Monuments opened, but thoſe that were in Je- 


J Arbitror ergo, ficut cetera ſigna, que facta ſunt in Paſſione 
plus, in Hieruſalem tantummodo facta ſunt, fic & tenebræ tan- 
tmmodo ſuper omnem terram Judzam ſunt factæ uſque ad ho- 
rm nonam. Quæ autem dico in Hierutalem tantummodo facta, 
he ſunt, quod velum Templi ſeiſſum eſt, quod terra contremuit, 
quod petre diſruptæ ſunt, quod monumenta aperta ſunt. Nec 
tim extra judæm petre diſruptæ ſunt. Nec monumenta aperta 
{nt alia niſi ea tantum quz in Hieruſalem erant, aut forte in 
end judæd. Nec alia, terra tremuit tunc, n.fi terra Hieruſalem. 
Nee enim refertur alicubi, quod omne elementum tremuerit is 
mpore i/lo, ut ſentirent v g. qui in Ethiopia erant, & in India, 
Ein Scythiàa. Quod fi factum fuiſſet, fine dubio inveniretur in 
Hiſtoricis aliquibus eorum, qui in Chronicis ſcripſerunt nova aliqua 
ta Sicut ergo quod dicitur: terra contremuit, refertur ad 
ram Jerulalem, aut ſi latius voluerit quis extendere, ad terram 
Juizam ; fic & tenebre factæ ſunt ab hora ſexta uſque ad nonam 
uper omnem terram, intellige quod ſuper omnem terram Judzam 
nt hctz, aut certè ſuper Hieruſalem tantum. Ibid, 


te ruſalem 
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ruſalem, or at moſt in the Land of Fudea: 
% nor was there any Earthquake elſewhere 
« except that in Feruſalem: for we have n 
« account any where, that the whole Earth 
« was ſhook at that time, e. g. ſo that thoſe 
« who were 1 Ethiopia, and thoſe who were 
« in India and in Scythia felt it. Which if i 
« had happened, without doubt it would be 
« found in ſome of their accounts of thing, 
« who have related unuſal facts in their Chro- 
© nicles. As therefore, when tis faid, the 
« Earth quaked, this relates to the Earth at 
« Feruſalem, or if any one would extend it 
« farther to the Land of Judea; fo likewiſe 
« when 'tis ſaid, there was darkneſs over al 
© the Earth from the ſixth hour to the ninth, 
« underſtand, that it was over all the Land of 
« FJudea; or upon Teruſalem alone. Thele 
were Origen's ſentiments at that time, and if 
that will be any ſatisfaction to Dr, Sykes, I am 
willing to allow, that Or:gen then did not think 
or did not know, that any Greek or Barbariun 
had mentioned any thing of the darkneſs at 
the Paſſion. But I defire him to remember, 
that this proves nothing againſt the teſtimony ol 
Phlegon or Thallus or any other. Orzgen might 
have ſeen Phlegon, he might have read in him 
the 4th year of the 202d Olympiad, and yet de- 
clined inſiſting on his teſtimony againſt the Pa- 
gans for more reaſons than one. 1ſt, Becaule 
the year of Phlegon's Eclipſe was different from 


that, | 


Origen ronfidered, 49 
that, in which moſt of the Chriſtians and him- 
ſelf in particular placed the Paſſion of Chriſt, 
Therefore he might apprehend it ſomething 
difficult, to reconcile the one with the other. 
2d. Phlegon had not noted the particular time 
of the Year, and day of the Month, when his 
Eclipſe happened, and therefore being not able 
to prove backwards by Aſtronomy, that no to- 
tal Eclipſe of the Sun could happen naturally 
that year, he could not convince a ſcrupulous 
Pagan, that his Eclipſe muſt have been preter- 
natural, and the fame with the darkneſs at the 
Paſſion, | | . 
How vRR, let him ſay what he will in this 
place, he deſtroys the force of it entirely, by 
what he declared afterwards in another part of 
his Works. In his Books againſt Cel/us, which 
are certainly genuine, ſtill extant in the origi- 
nal Greek, and diſputed by no one, he expreſſ- 
ly appeals to our teſtimony of Phlegon. There 
he aſſerts roundly, that, Concerning the Eclipſe in 
Tiberius Czfar's Reign, in whoſe time Feſus 
was crucified, and concerning the great Earth- 
quakes, Phlegon wrote in the 13th Book, I think, 
of his Chronicles*. Here he plainly retracts, 
what he had ſaid before in his diſcourſes on 
St. Matthew and as this work of his againſt 
. (t) ie d . Kalemg˙ο - cis, - Banners; E 
0 leg teoxty 15% up S H. Tore jaroir%y CUT may The Ve 
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Celſus is allowed to be the moſt exact and g. 
niſhed piece he ever wrote, by this we ought 
in reaſon to be determined in our judgment 
of Origen. Dr. Sykes was aware, that ſome. 
thing might be urged againſt him from hence, 
therefore he interpoſed very early ſome caveat; 
and exceptions againſt it. F it be ſaid, ſay 
he, that he mentions his (Phlegon's) Authority in 
his Books againſt Celſus, tis true. But in what 
manner does he do it? Is it like one that wy; 
convinced of its pertinence"? Really I cannot 
but think ſo, for to what purpoſe elſe did he 
cite him? He poſitively aſſerts that Phlegon 
wrote concerning the Eclipſe in Tiberius Czfar's 
Reign, which he plainly underſtood to be the 
darkneſs at the Paſſion. Indeed he ſpeaks on- 
ly in generals, becauſe that was not the place 
to prove diſtinctly the particulars, » Phlegon com- 
ing in by the bye; and he was not willing to 
interrupt the thread of his Argument againſt 
Celſus by a long and foreign digreſſion. The 
Dr. goes on, Origen could not ſay nor does be 
ſay, that Phlegon expreſſly ſpoke of the ſame 
darkneſs and ſame Earthquake, which was at the 
time of Chriſt's Death. It is very true; Origen 
does not ſay ſo much fotidem verbis, but he 
either means that, or nothing. And tho what 
he ſays does not prove, that the eſs which 
Phlegon mentions, was actual darknels 
which happened at Chriſt's Death,” yer it proves 


(u) Diſſertat. p. 28. 


that 
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chat Origen thought they were both the ſame 3 
and this is all, which I contend for at preſent · 
But, after all, how does he here make the beſt of 
Phlegon's teſtimony ? Why, be expreſſes himſelf in 
the very looſeſt manner poſſible, Mere trifling ! 
The reaſon of it is, becauſe he did not intend 
in that place to make the beſt of it, He ſpeaks 
of it only in paſſing, and expreſſes himſelf 
here in the logſeſt manner, becauſe that was 
not the time for full explications, Surely a 
Man is not obliged, whenever he touches up- 
on a point, to write, a Treatiſe profeſſedly up- 
on it, But he cites him, ſays Dr. Sykes, * as tel- 
ling of what happened about the time of Chriſt's 
Death. Not aſſerting, that it was at that time, 
nor pretending any ſuch thing. Very ſtrange in- 
deed! Why muſt r To yer neceſſarily ſig- 
nify about the time and not at the time? Is it not 
uſed very often in this ſenſe by the beſt Greek 
Hiſtorians? And do not Eccleſiaſtical Writers 
uſe it often in the ſame ſenſe? Why then may 
not Origen take the ſame liberty? But, if Dr. 
Hles will not allow it, I hope he will be pleaſed 
to tell us, what Greek Frapataion is more 


agree, r does expreſs a latitude, and figni- 


that it has ſuch a ſenſe in this Paſſage of Ori- 
gen, is certamly incumbent on Dr, S. Another 


(w) Diſſertat. p 29. 
(x) Ibid, Defenſe. P. 25. 
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proper to expreſs af the time. Sometimes I 


hes about, but it does not always; and to prove 
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Remark upon the Greek Origen is, that not with. 
ftanding his profeſſion that he had done all he 
could, yet he cited Phlegon /6 careleſſly, that he 
did not give himſelf the trouble of looking into bin 
or conſulting his Book. This appears from his 
not knowing certainly in what Book of Phlegon'i 
this Eclipſe was mentioned. It is, ſays he, 1 
<« ſuppoſe, in the 13th Book of his Chronicles 
Let him be as careleſs as you pleaſe in his ci- 
rations of Phlegon, yet he certainly cites him, 
and by ſo doing deſtroys all Arguments that 
may be drawn from his Latin work to the con- 
trary. But pray, good Doctor, where is his 
profeſſion, that he had done all he could, with 
Phlegon? There are tis true, ſuch words in the 
Greek as xard To qa, but even a care 
Reader might perceive on the firſt ſight of the 
Paſſage *, that they do not belong to the cita- 
tion of Phlegon, but to Origen's Anſwer at large 
to Celſus about the darkneſs and Earthquake, 
which is juſt and ſtrong. Origen only refers 
to Phlegon, he does not cite him at all properly 
ſpeaking, that is, he does not pretend to pro- 
duce his words, as thinking a reference to him 
at that time ſufficient, Neither is it to be 

nounced ſuch an heinous inſtance of careleſſnes 
in Origen, or the leaſt diminution of his Credit, 


(y) Defenſe. p. 25. 2 8 
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hat he hints ſome uncertainty as to the Book 
of Phlegon's Chronicles, where the Eclipſe was 
*corded. For he might not at the time of 
writing have the Book in his poſſeſſion, or it 
night be diſplaced fo that he could not find it, 
ther of which caſes are very poſſible, and ex- 
perienced by all Writers. So that he might quote 
Phlegon by memory, not to fave trouble bur 
from neceſſity; and as it happened, he quoted 
the right Book; which to me is an Argument, 
that Origen was not careleſs in reading, if hg 
was in citing Phlegon, and that therefore his 
Reference to him, was not made at random, 
but after due conſideration. | 
[ have now done with Or:gen, and have en- 
davour'd to ſhew, that even admitting the Latin 
diſcourſes upon St. Matthew to be a genuine and 
faithful tranſlation of Origen, no objection of 
any weight can be drawn from thence againſt 
the preſent Text of Phlegon, as it ſtands in Eu- 
ſchius, &c., Paſs we on now to | 
III. ANoTHER Writer, Joames Philoponus ; 
who, it ſeems, is not only againſt us by infe- 
rence and innuendo like the others, but ex- 
preſſly fixes the Paſſage of Phlegon to the ſe- 
cond year of he 202d Olympiad. This to me 
ls the moſt ſurprizing aſſertion in the whole 
Diſſertation; and what account or ſolution to 
give of it I cannot tell, Ph:{oponus indeed, in 


(a) Diſſertat. p 55. 


the 


* 
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che preſent Edition of him, does in one place 
fix Phlegon's Eclipſe to the ſecond year of the 
202d Olympiad. Bur in the very next page 
he fixes it twice to the fourth year of that 
Olympiad, and compares the Olympiads wich 
the years of Tiberius in fo full and exact a man. 
ner, as to ſhew very plainly, that the fourth 

ear was the true year of Phlegon's Eclipſe. The 
whole Paſlage of Philoponus is as follows. That 
Phlegon's Eclipſe is no other, than that which hap. 
pened at the crucifixion of our Lord Chriſt, — i; 
proved from the hiſtory it ſelf of Tiberius Czar. 
For Phlegon ſays, that he began his Reign in the 
2d year of the hundred and ninety eighth Olympiad, 
and that the Eclipſe happened in the fourth year 
of the 202d Olympiad. So that from the beginning 
of Tiberius's Reign to the fourth year of the 2024 
Olympiad, are collected near nineteen years, thre: 
of the hundred ninety eighth, and in the other four 
fixteen. Now the nineteenth of the Reign of 
Tiberius was the year, in which the crucifixion of 
Cbriſt happened, and the wonderful Eclipſe of the 
Sun conſequent upon it b. Is it not as clear 2 
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Jar thing of this kind can be, that Phlegon's 


Eclipſe was according to P6b:/oponus in the fourth 
year of the 202d Olympiad, and not the {e- 
ond? J leave the Reader ro make the proper 
Cominent upon this Calculation, and take the 
freedom of asking Dr. Sykes, why he omitted 
this whole Paſſage of Philoponus in his firſt Diſ- 
ſertation. IF be did not give himſelf the trou- 
ble of looking into him, or conſulting his Book, 
I'm afraid, the charge of careleſſneſs, which he 
brought againſt Origen, will fall upon himſelf. 
If he had ſeen and conſidered this Paſſage, and 
yet wilfully omitted it, I am equally in pain 
for his Candour and Ingenuity. But whatever 
were the reaſons of Dr, Sykes's conduct in this 
affair, when Mr, Mpiſion produced this laſt Paſ- 
lage of Ph:loponus againſt him, he preſently un- 
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ſenſe of Phlegon. Could he poſſibly give any 


it ſeems, was for applying Phlegon's Eclipſe 1 


56 Objeftions removed. 
dertook to prove it of no ſignificancy, Fot 
ſays he*, I would principally obJerve, that in th; 
place where Philoponus quotes Phlegon's ou 
words, there he has it, in the ſecond year of the 
202d Olympiad, When he ſpeaks twice of the 
fourth year of the 202d Olympiad, there be 
only gives us Phlegon's ſenſe, and not the word. 
o Phlegon himſelf, Well, be it ſo. Let Phi. 
oponus 1n theſe latter Paſſages give us only the 


other ſenſe of the word ſecond in Phlegon, but 
the /econd? Could he give us four as the ſenſe 
of 7400? Yes to ſerve a turn, Dr. Sykes imagines, 
though not out of ignorance. For Philoponu,, 


the death of Chriſt, as others had done before bin; 
he was forcing Phlegon's teſtimony into bis Ser- 
vice, contrary to the expreſs words of Phlegon, 
which then lay before him, and ſo talk'd inconſ . 
tently . 

TruLY Dr. Sykes has an excellent opinion of 
Philoponus, both as to /enſe and honeſty, He ſup- 
poſes Philoponus in one Page to bring in Pb 
gon, as placing his Eclipſe in the ad. year of 
Olympiad 202. and in the next Page to place 
this very Eclipſe of Phlegon without any Au- 
thority in the 4th year, and then to argue 
gravely upon it, that Phlegon's Eclipſe is the 
fame with the darkneſs at the crucifixion of 


(e) Defenſe. p. 41. 
(f) Defenſe. p. 42. 


Chriſt 


| Philoponus conſidered. $7 
Chriſt, . A very kind and charitable - ſuppoſi- 
tion! Thus would the good Doctor ſacrifice 
poor Philaponus for a Knave and a Fool, to 
gratify his own humour, and ſupport a darling 
Hypotheſis. This is forcing Men into ſervice 
with a witneſs, againſt all reaſon and equity. 
But the nature of the caſe will not allow it. 
No reaſonable Man, that ever looked into 
Plilbponus, can ſeriously doubt, that he read in 
Phlegon the 4th not the 2d year of Ol. 202. 
One would really be apt to imagine, that this 
ſuggeſtion of Dr. Sykes was owing to a ſlender 
acquaintance with the Character and Writings 
of Philoponus. He was a Man of great Parts, 
great Study, and great Learning s; and had the 
name of Philoponus from his Diligence and La- 
bours. Beſides his Philoſophical Comments 
upon Ariſtotle, which are numerous and much 
elteem'd, there are two Theological Pieces now 
extant, Which are ſtanding proofs of his Abi- 
lities; one is an Expoſition upon the Moſaical 
Hiſtory of the Creation in ſeven Books, (from 
whence the Paſſages abovementioned are ex- 
tracted) and the other a confutation of Proclus 
the Philoſopher, who maintain'd the Eternity 
of the World. Both theſe I have read, and I 
am fully ſatisfied from thence; that ſhuffling 
and ſelfcontradiion were practices much leſs 
known to Joannes | Philoponus, than to ſome. 


(2) Vid, Fabric. Biblioth. Græc. Lib. V. c. 37. 
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modern Writers. He hid too much acumen 
and integrity to quote Rurige from Phlegoy in 
one Page, and to argue upon mTaer in ano- 
ther. And if ſuch a groſs repugnancy did ap. 
pear in the preſent Text of Philoponus, a can- 
did and ingenuous Reader would rather haye 
ſuſpected ſome fault in his Text, than down- 
right fraud and folly in the Author himſelf 
Eſpecially as the preſent Edition of Pbilaponus 
is very corrupt®, as I could ſhew in a great 
number of inſtances. There is hardly a Chap- 
ter in the Book without groſs depravartions; 
and few there are more plain and obvious than 
this before us. I make no doubt, but Td i» 
rige iTu was put by the Copyiſt or Editor for 
Td J. dr. Such miſtakes in tranſcribing nume- 
rals are often committed; and the numeral J. 
particularly is frequently confounded with the 
initial Letter of urig, and by that means da- 
Tit in many other Books has been diſcover'd to 
be written inſtead of Twrapro. How far Dr. 
Sykes will acquieſce in this Emendation, I can- 
not tell; but I am not apprehenſive, that a ma- 
jority of Criticks will diſpute it. 


VI. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the plain Repreſent: 
tion of Phlegon's words, which Jerom bas? 


(h) Non ſatis diligenter ubique in Græcis deſcribendis verſatun 
eſſe editorem teſtatus eſt Lambecius ; qui ex eodem Codice novaml 
hujus operis cditionem daturum ſe promifit cum notis, in ſupple 


mento, quod meditabatur, Bibliothecæ Patrum. Fabric. ubi gk 
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ven us above, yet, it ſeems, even Jerom him- 
ſelf overthrows that very Reading of Phlegon, 
which before he ſo plainly exhibited. For Je- 
rom, ſays Dr. Syxes, has actually fix'd the Paſ- 
ſage of Phlegon to the 3d year of the 202d Olym- 

p1ad, at the ſame time, that he gives us the words 
quarto anno in the 4th year, For a clear proof 
of which, the Doctor lays before the Reader 
7erom's Chronology in this point, juſt as it ſtands 
at preſent in Scaliger's Edition of his Latin 
Chronicon. But to this I reply, that Jerom's 
uarto anno is ſo far from loſing any of its force 
and Authority by this ſuggeſtion, that it abſo- 
lutely diſproves the ſuggeſtion itſelf. For the 
quarto anno Ol. 202. are Jerom's own words, 
poſitive and expreſs, certain and unqueſtiona- 
ble; whereas the Doctor's ſuggeſtion, that he 
fixed the Paſſage of Phlegon in Ol. 202. 3. has 
no other foundation, than that diſpoſition or 
correſpondence of years and facts, which Scali- 
ger gives us in his Edition of Ferom's Chroni- 
con, According to this indeed, Phlegon is pla- 
ced under the third year of Ol. 202, but I will 
be bold to aſſert, that any argument drawn 
trom hence is very weak and inconfiderable, 
For 1ſt, It is plain, that Jerom here does no- 
thing but * Euſebius; now Euſebius, as 
Scalger ſhews*, and Dr. Sykes allows, places 
Phlegon in the 4th year of Ol. 202. How then 


(i) Difſert. p. 49. 
(x) Scal. Animadv. in Euſeb. p. 170. 


H 2 ſhould 


\ 
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ſhould Jerom, who according to Dr. Sykes is 
near a tranſlator \, place him in the third of 9 
ſame Olympiad? Is it likely, that Ferom in his 
tranſlation of Enſebins, ſhould repreſent Euſe. 
bius ſo different from himſelf? 2. Arnaldns Pon. 
tacus m, who publiſhed the Latin Chronicon with 
much more care and accuracy than Scaliger from 
a great number of Manuſcripts, informs us, 
that in ſome MSS. Phlegon is placed a year low. 
er, in the 19th of Tiberius, or Ol. 202. 4. And 
"tis very well known, and has been often obſer- 
ved by very Learned Men, Valefius" „Baluxius, 
Dodwell”, and Dr. Bentley *, 1, that Scaliger's Edi. 
tion of that Chronicon is frequently faulty as to 
the years, in which hiſtorical facts are ranged. 
So that Jerom's abſurdity, as the Doctor ſtiles 
it, in placing Phlegon under the third year of 
Ol. 202, and in tranſlating Phlegon at the ſame 
time quarto anno, is not ſo manifeſt, as the 
Learned Doctor may imagine. 

Ir it be ſaid, that according to Ferom, bur 
Saviour preached three years after the fifteenth of 


Tiberius, and conſequently muſt 1 the 


Paſſion of Chriſt in the third year of Olymp. 


202. I reply that Euſebiust, whom Ferom tran- 


(1) Diſſert. p 49. 

(m) Pontac. Not. in Euſeb. p 551. 

(n) Valeſ. Annotat in Euſeb. Hiſt. Ecel. Lib. I. cap. V. 
(o) Baluz. in Lactant. Mort Perſecut. a VIII. VII. 
(p) Dodwell Diſſertat. in Iren. III. F. 2 

(q) Dr Bentley's Diſſertat. upon Phalaris, p. 67. 

(*) Diſfertat. p. 5 2. 

00 Chronic. Gree. P: * 
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lates and follows, ſays the ſame thing, and yer 
he places the Paſſion in the 4th year of Ol. 202. 
and why might not Jerom do fo too? 

But in ſhort, allowing, that Ferom himſelf 
did really fix the Paſſion in Olymp. 202. 3., yet 
till the quarts anno of Phlegon ſtands immove- 
able. For we have ſeen above +, that the Au- 
thor of the Hifforia Miſtetla fixed the Paſſion - 
in the ſame year, and yet applies Phlezgon's E- 
clipſe to the darkneis at the Paſſion, which he 
aſſures us himſelf, was placed by Phlzgon in Ol. 
202. 4. and the XIXth of Tiberius. Why then 
may not Jerom agree with Ph/egon's quarto an- 
10, as well as that Latin Hiſtorian? And why 
muſt Jerom's Chronology invalidate it fo much, 
when the other's affects it ſo little? I can fee no 
ſuch diſparity in the two caſes, to make ſuch a 
difference in Authority, 

IV. Dr. Sykes for five or fix Pages together 
makes ſome very feint attempts to ſet up Eu- 
ſchius againſt Phlegon, He tells us of omiſſions 
and inaccuracies, which he ſometimes is guilty 
of, that he heaps together in one and the ſame year 
things which In ſeveral years both before 
and after the year he is ſpeaking of. And then 
he aſſures us, that we cannot be certain that Phle- 
gon's Eclipſe happened this year, merely becauſe 
Euſebius has cited it under this year. But upon 
a little recollection finding that all this was 


(f) See p. 31, 32. 
(1) Diſſertat p. 45, 46. 


fareign 
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foreign to the point, that the mere word; of 
Emuſebius were nothing to the Chronological Cha. 
raters of Phlegon himſelf, he drops contenteg. 
ly this amuſing digreſſion as of no conſequence, 
and therefore to ſave both the Reader and my 
felt any needleſs trouble, I readily conſent to drop 
it 200, 2 5 

HAvING now run.thro' the ſeveral objections 
of Dr. Sykes, which are founded upon antient 
Authorities, it may not be amiſs to make x 
ſhort recapitulation of what has hitherto been 
faid. 

I have ſhewn then in the foregoing Pages, 
that all the diſpute at preſent. between D. Hl 
and us concerning Phlegon, muſt turn upon the 
reading of Phlegon's words, and that this read- 
ing muſt be ſettled according to thoſe rules 
of Criticiſm, and that kind of proof, which 
are generally made uſe of and allow'd in ſuch 
caſes. I have ſhewn moreover, that the com- 
mon reading of Phl/egon is ſupported by Au- 
thority and Evidence of this ſort, as great as 
almoſt any Fragment of Antiquity. can pretend 
to, and by much greater than falls to the ſhare 
of moſt Fragments, which are yer receiv'd and 
unconteſted by the Learned, I have alſo ob- 
viated the ſeveral objections and difficulties, 
which have been raiſed by Dr. Sykes from Afri 
canus, Origen, Philaponus and Jerom; and am 
perſwaded that none of them are ſtrong enough 
to prove, that the year of Pllegon's Eclipſe was 

c * 
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any other than the fourth of the 202d Olym- 
piad. This being done, I might now very fair- 
ly take my leave of Phlegon and Dr. Sykes, hav- 
ing performed all, which even in the judgment 
of Dr. S. himſelf, was neceſſary towards finiſh- 
ing the diſpute. But as there ſtill remain ſome 
difficulties behind, which tho' not affecting im- 
mediately the Text of Phlegon, yet may diſcou- 
rage the application of it to the darkneſs at the 
paſſion; 

proceed in the next place to conſider them 
in their order, 


VII. 


I. Dr. Sykes ſeems to doubt very much, whes 
ther Phlegon's ix xis can denote any other thal 
a real and natural Eclipſe. Indeed if it cannot, 
then he could not ſpeak of the Eclipſe at the 
Paſſion, which was certainly preternatural. But 
no ſubſtanrial reaſon can be given, why the Greek 
word muſt be thus reſtrained, In its primary 
and original fignification it certainly imports 
any ſort of defefFus*; and tho' it became a term 
in Aſtronomy, and was uſed to fignify a nas 
tural Eclipſe either of Sun or Moon, yet nei- 
ther Aſtronomers nor Hiſtorians were debarred 


h Et Eclipfs vox Græca, ab 0n2.4.7w deficio, quæ deliguium 
at Defectionem ſignificat, unde ægri & moribundi, cum deliguium 
mimi, & languor letalis eos corripit, in Eclipfn incidifle dicun- 
ar. Keil Loction. Aſtronom, Lett. XI. 


from 
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from applying it to ſuch preternatural Phenom: 
na, as nearly reſembled a natural Eclipſe in fell 
tho not in the cauſe, For how ſhould they 
expreſs ſuch preternatural Phenomena at all, but 
by words already in uſe? What new name 
ſhould they give them, when they know not 
their nature and cauſe? The moſt proper word 
they could uſe to expreſs ſuch Phænomena is 
A for as they are ſuppoſed to be very 
like a natural 3 no one word could ex. 
preſs that likeneſs ſo well as txAauþs. Exin; 
or any other word would be low and jejune; 
very ſhort and defective. So that neceflity 
and propriety too would promt them to uſe 
the other. And here I have two very excel- 
lent Judges of Language Grotius and Huetin: 
concurring with me; whoſg Authority, I be- 
lieve, may be laid in the balance with that of 
the Learned Dr. Sykes. The firſt ſays , i 
rw Sol dict poſſit, cum quovis modo deficit, The 
latter +, Quocungue modo Sol deficiat, iduzw 
dici poteſt, & omnis defectus, five ordinarius, fot 
extraordinarius, eſt ix Nis. 

Ir Dr. Sykes ſhould ask me, but is not iN 
Jin Phlegon more naturally and eaſily under- 
ſtood of a natural Eclipſe? I grant it. But the 
queſtion at preſent is, whether it mult neceſa- 
rily be ſo underſtood, If nor, if it may be un- 
derſtood of one that is preternatural, then in 


* —— « = 


(*) Grot. in Matt. XXVII. 45. 
(+) Huet, Demonſt. Evang. Propof, III. p. 29. Ed. 6. 


the 
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the preſent caſe it is no argument for altering 
the date of it. But do any writers in fac, ſays 
Dr. Sykes, ever call a darkneſs extraordinary 
an Eclipſe? 1 2 5 not, becauſe there might 
never be known before a darkneſs extraordinary 
enough to be called ſo. The darkneſs at the 
Paſſion might perhaps be the only one ſo nearly 
reſembling an. Eclipſe, as to deſerve the name. 
And, I hope, of ſuch preternatural darkneſs Dr. 
Sykes does not expect many inſtances to be pro- 
duced. Nay one beſides this is more than can 
reaſonably be demanded ; for as there muſt be 
a firſt time for calling preternatural Phenomena 
by improper names; it might as well begin in 
this caſe as in the other, Wie) 

HowE VRR to ſatisfy Dr. Sykes, I can produce 
ſome inſtances of ſuch expreſſions both in Greek 
and Latin Writers, Dio ſays, that among o- 
ther Prodigies which preceded Auguſtus's Death, 
there was a total Eclipſe of the Sun, zu tyap ns 
nes AF, And Ferom ſays, Defectio Solis 
fafta, The verb zeae here without a caſe af- 
ter it, is as proper an Aſtronomical Term, as ix N 
vs. And yet it does not mean a natural E- 
clipſe; for as Dr. Sykes" acknowledges, no 
ſuch total Eclipſe happen'd at Rome within " 
eght years of his Death. Wherefore Calviſus if 


u Lib. 56. p. 589, w Defenſe p. 53. | 
x Refert Dio etiam Eclipſia Solis accidiſſe ante mortem Au- 
zuſti, ubi So/ rotus obſcuratus fit, que Eeligſis nullibi invenitur. 
Credibile videtur, quemadmodum Xerxe tranſeunte Helleſpontum, 
Fhænomenon in Sole accidit, Wy lumen amifit, & quod 5 — il 
a ry | ræciæ 
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ingenuouſly reſolves this Eclipſe of Dio into an 
extraordinary Phenomenon. To anſwer, that 
Dio and Jerom may both be miſtaken, is tti. 
fling and groundleſs, without any Authority but 
fancy and conjecture, Again. Servius! tells ug, 
that at Julius Cz/ar's death there was a Solis de- 
fetus from the fixth hour till Night; which 
therefore could not be natural ; and yet he ex- 
preſſes it by deſectus, which among the Latin! 
was the current term for an Eclipſe, as xauly 
was among the Greeks, | 

ANOTHER inſtance of this kind we have in 
the old and excellent Scholiaſt upon Ari ſſopbane. 
That Author tells us“, that when Szratecle, 
was Archon Ol. LXXXVIII. 4. at the time that 
Cleon was choſen General by the Athemans, there 
happened an Eclipſe of the Moon in the Month 
Boedromion, which anſwers to part of our Se- 
tember and October. Now it is certain, as Mr, 
Dodwell* has ſhewn at large, that the day up- 
on which this Eclipſe is ſaid to have happen- 
ed, was the 3oth of the Month Boedromion, cal. 
led by the Athenians im x , or the laſt day 
of the old and the firſt of the new Moon. How 


Græciæ portendit, ita tale quid accidiſſe ante mortem Augult 
Opus Chronolog. p. 430. , 

y Conſtat occiſo Cæſare in Senaty, pridie Iduum Martiarin 
Solis fuiſſe defetum, ab hori ſexti uſque ad noctem. In Georg: 
I. v. 466. Vid. & Plin. Lib. 2. c. 30. 

2 Vid. Plin. Lib. 2. cap. VI. VII. VIII. IX. X. Ed. Hard. 

a Exam} des Linde — int Enperroxniys Bend eg Schol 
in Ariſtoph. Nub. v. 584. | 
b Dedwell. de Cyel. Ver. p. 32. ſeq, | chen 

the 
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then could there happen any proper Esclipſe of 


ay ſuch to ha *ÞP pen? And yet, we ſee, he calls 
i defettio of the Moon an kN, and by 
this word interprets the verſe in Ariſtophanes. 


H Cem & team ye Tas Jus! 


The ſame Scholiaſt© tells us, that at this very 
time (when Cleon was elected General) there 
was likewiſe an Eclipſe of the Snn. What! 
a natural and proper Eclipſe of both the Sun 
and the Moon at the ſame time? That's impoſ- 
ſible. So knowing and diligent a Perſon, as 

this Scholiaſt appears to be, could never imagine 
ſuch a paradox to be real and probable, But 


the Clouds, 
— T&% sppis cu, 
Kartougpe dura. 


That when Cleon was choſen General *, the 
weather was very cloudy, dark and tempeſtu- 


5 * ire ord ny rixli bass ies xtigorryov wipev. 

a 585. 

VM. Dodwell (Cycl. Vet. 2550 and the great Eze- 
chie] Spanheim Not. in loc. ) think, that Ariſtophanes here ' does 


his ſecond into Wark Ol. 89 3. But this js only d con- 
Lauer of theirs, and may be plain proved from Ariſtophanes 
himſelf. For theſe hats + in _ ory 4 ſpeaks of Cleon, were in the 
77 Edition of the Nepia, as the old Scholiaſt Murer us, Ex T 
apa 7h, ſays e, N:ePuAar in mums. Now the Tp@T& ND Were 
ated, when Iſarchus was Archon, Ol, 89. 1. that is, tauo years 
before Cleon avent inta Thrace. . 5 then could Ariſtophanes in 
Ol. 89. 1. ſpeak of an expedition of Cleon into Thrace Ol. 89. 3? 


I 2 ous, 


the Moon? Or how could the Schohaſt ſuppoſe 


— ſ — — — > -———— 


as the Poet intimates by theſe lines of his Chorus 


not 2 of Cleon's firft expedition to Pylus, which was Ol, 88. 
f 
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ous, and as he humourouſly repreſents the Sun 
and Moon Eclipſed at this diſmal ſeaſon; - 

H Zexim d Zine 14 Tos odes* 6 0 "Haig 

Ty Op NAI eis saure eb owerxuacs 

OY Paray EQaoxer vpn. SOUR 
So the Scholiaſt ſeems to mean no more by hi 
*xAudis than ſome remarkable ob/curatio of the 
Sun and Moon, occaſioned by Clouds and Storms. 
This I take to be the true meaning of the 
Scboliaſt; and this interpretation of him frees 
us at once from all thoſe difficulties, which have 

iven ſo much trouble to many learned Men). 

For as to any natural Eclipſe of the Sun or 
Moon at that time, all Writers agree there was 
none. 

Ts few Authorities then may ſerve to 
ſhew, that as to the word txauyis no juſt. ex- 
ception lies againſt Phlegon. 


VIII. 


II. A ſecond difficulty, which is artfully and 
ſpeciouſly urged by Dr. S.“ is this. That Phle- 
on's words expreſ/ly mention, or hint at nothing 
Jar an Eclipſe of the Sun, nothing preternatural 
or extraordinary: now had be deſigned a preter- 
natural Eclipſe of the Sun at the time of full Moon, 


+ Dodwell. de Cycl. Vet. p. 32. ſeq, '- © 
Samuel. Petit. Eclog. Chron. Lib. IV. cap. XII 
Ezechiel. Spanhem. in Ariſtaph. p 285, 286. Ed, Kuſt. 
d Diſſertat p 65. Deſenſe p. 10, 11. 


* 
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is ſcarce poſſible for bim not to have talen no- 
. it. * that * omiſſion of 405 1 
ircumſtance, is a very firong argument, that h 
95 — ſpeaking of an Eelipſe at the full Moon, 
How abſurd it is to imagine, that an accurate 
Man, curious in his accounts of what paſſed, ſhould 
barely take notice of the darkneſs of an Evlipſe, 
and yet that he ' ſhould not take any notice of the 
duration of the darkneſs for three hours, nor 
its being at full Moon, nor in ſhort of any thing 
cternatural, and more than ordinarily remarka- 
ble? That a Man jo confiderable for his abilities - 
and accuracy in writing, ſhould yet be 1 inaccu 
rate, as to omit the only very remarkable circum- 


flances in ſuch events as he mentions, is highly im. 


probable in itſelf. The difficulty is ſtated here 
in the Doctor's words at full length, that it 
might not loſe any of it's force by an imper- 
fect Epitome from me. And a difficulty it 
certainly is at firſt fight, Which may happen ta 
ſurprize and ſtartle us exceſſively. But when 
we recollect one circumſtance, which Dr. Sykes 
unaccountably forgot, perhaps the ſurprize an 
difficulty — may be — Has. Pöl 
gon did not write his Ohympiads at the time when 
this Eclipſe happened, but at leaſt an hundred 
years after; for he liv'd as I have ſhewn above, 
in the Emperor Adrian's time, was himſelf a 
ibertus or freedman of the Emperor, and carried 
tis Chronology down to the firſt year of O- 


{ympiad 
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Iympiad 229, which is full an hundred ye: 
after the death of Chriſt. Now as I apprehen; 
It is not ſo much to be wondered, that Pl 
tho' a wiſe Man and an accurate Chronolyg 
ſhould omir many (circumſtances of an Eclipſ 
Which he never ſaw. He was forced to t: 
his accounts of things, from Perſons who mig 
not be accurate Aſtronomers, nor exact obſerve 
of every circumſtance. And therefore it i; 
little abſurd in Dr. Sy&es to compare, as he doe; 
the caſe of Phlegon with that of an Hiſtoria 
who ſhould live at the very time of ſuch 
extraordinary Eclipſe, to which I muſt add 
that the antient Hiſtorians and Chronolggers we 
ſeldom or never ſo minute and particular | 
obſervations of this kind; theys contented then 
ſelves very often with a bare mention of 
Eclipſe, without remarking the time or dur 
tion or any article of moment concerning | 
And this even in caſes, where ſomething en 
traordinary and ſtriking occurred; as may 
ſeen in Dio and Servius quoted above. An ae 
curate Modern might wonder, that neither « 
theſe two Writers ſhould take the leaſt notid 
of the place of the Moon at the time of the 
Solar Eclipſe; and that one of them ſhould nc 
drop a ſyllable about the duration, day, or bu 
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e Vid Fabric Biblioth. Græc L. IV. c XIII. p 397, 399 * 
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Phlegon's "omiſſions: confidered. vr 
his. Vet wonderful as this is, the fact is 
ertain, that neither of them ſpeak of a natu-' 
/ and proper Eclipſe. And why might not 
he Author, whom Phlogon followed, be as little 
gat and particular? However to make ſome 
amends for his ſilence about the Moon, he tells 
ys that this Eclipſe + was the greateſt of any that 
lad been known before; which ſeems to me to. 
be a plain intimation, that it was not a com- 
mon and natural one. Solar Eolipſes and thoſe 
nta! had been known before b, how therefore 
could this be the greateſt of any known before 

in a natural way? Þr. Sykes replies that Phe. 
gm by ue Tar £160 eras greg, and Je- 
um by magna & excellens inter omnes, may 
mean no more than a very great and remark- 
able nei. Which interpretation of  Phlegon 
and Jerom 1s ſo remarkable, ſo excellent inter 
mes, that I ſhall not fay one word to diſprove 
it, But perhaps, as Dr, Sykes replies again, 
this Eclipſe might be ſliled the greateſt of any 
inown before, * as if there never was à great- 
er in no part of the World, but that a greater bad 
not been known by any body alive, or in Aha mi- 
wr . It is pgſible indeed, that it might be fo; 
dut as Pblegon ſays nothing « 3 e e nor 


+ Meyicn F zi Tp eTipen. | © 5 10 2313108 
h Vid. Petav. Doctrin. Tempor. Lib. 9. | 

i Def p. 67. Diſſertat. p. 67. 
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dication, that it was not exactly of the ſame 


72+ Object ions removed. | + 
any body alive, he need not ſubmit to any 
ſuch conjectural and precarious limitations, 
+ ANOTHER remarkable character of Phlegoy, 
Eclipſe, is the great Earthquake, which he men. 
tions as overthrowng a great part of the Cit 
Nice +. That this Earthquake accompanied the 
Eclipſe; is evident enough from the Text of 
Phlegan ; and Dr. Sykes himſelf ſeems willing tg 
allow it. Now this is a circumſtance very parti. 
cular and extraordinary, not uſual in other com: 
mon Eclipſes; between which and an Earthquake 
there is no viſible connection in Nature, not 
any obſerved before in Hiſtory. -- This there- 
fore as it ſeryes to diſtinguiſh Phlegon's. Eclipſe 
from all others, ſo it ſeems to be a plain in- 


nature with others. But one principal uſe of 
it is to ſhew, that Phlegon's Eclipſe muſt be 
different from that of Kepler's in Ol. 202. 1, 
which he and Dr. Sykes would have to be the 
fame; for no H:iffory no Chronicon ever mentions 
k ſyllable of an Earthquake attending that E. 
cliple. And for want of this circumſtance be- 
ſide other reaſons, that Eclipſe of Kepler's has 
no more relation to Phlegon's, than thoſe re- 
corded in Thucydides. : x 83 

I connot diſmiſs this article, without taking 
notice of a pleaſant remark, which Dr. Syke: 


/ . / 
xi; xc fre re. 


1 Def. p. 67. 
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Phlegon's omiſſions confidered. 73 
makes upon theſe laſt words of Phlegon. If 
you will take be words rigidly, ſays he, the 
greateſt of — nown before, then this will 
prove too much. For when a thing was never 
known before, it is abſurd to call it the moſt 
remarkable, or the greateſt of any known be- 
fore *, Which is nothing but quibble and ſo- 
phiſm, For take but Eclipſe out of its ſtrict 
and rigid ſenſe, and apply it, as it may be and 
is often applied, to any defectus of the Sun, 
and the little difficulty immediately vaniſhes, 
For any one defectus of the Sun may be very 
well compar'd with another, as to fes and 
circumſ/ances, tho' they are not ſtrictly of the 
lame kind, and do not proceed from rhe ſame 
cauſe, Some may properly be ſaid to be great- 
er or leſs than others, in duration for inſtance, 
or darkneſs and the like, tho' all do not ariſe 
from a natural conjunction of Sun and Moon. 
To this the Dr. adds an elegant piece of 
Criticiſm upon Joannes Philoponus. And there- 
fore Philoponus, who reaſons juſtly from this 
principle, that there never had been ſuch an E- 
clipſe, has added à negative particle to this ci- 
lation, and reads it nei T OTK eur 
Des rige, deſgning to intimate that fuch an one 
bad not been known before, tho manifeſtly cor- 
ruþting Phlegon +. Never ſure was Philoponus 
ſo cruelly treated; as he has been now by Dr. 
Het. He is tft, © repreſented as corrupting 
* Def. p. 66. + Ibid, 0 
Phlegon 


74  Objeftions removed. 
Phlegon by inſerting words of his own, and 
next as putting nonſenſe upon him. For i 
ſeems to me to be little leſs than downright 
nonſenſe and contradiction, to ſay an Eclige 
was the greateſt of any not known before, i, e. to 
make a compariſon with what never was, But 
all other Criticks are kinder to — — and 
pronounce Gxx a corruption in the Copy, ast 
manifeſtly is. And perhaps Dr. Sykes himſelf 
would have uſed him better, if he had found 
him a real friend. 


IX. 


III. The darkneſs at our Saviour s Paſſion wa 
not over all the Untverſe, but was peculiar to ]u- 
dea, and the Earthquake hkewiſe was confined to 
Jeruſalem, or at moſt to Judea, as Origen fully 
proves Therefore Phlegon mentioning the effet 
of an Earthquake ſeveral bundred Miles off of Ju- 
dea, plainly ſhews, that he ſpeaks of a afferent 
Earthquake, anda different Eclipſe from that dart- 
neſs and Earthquake, that was peculiar to Judes". 
It the premiſes here were certainly true, and 
Origen's Authority in this caſe irrefragable, then 
the concluſion would likewiſe be very juſt and 
undeniable. But alaſs! very little foundation 
is there either for the one or the other. For 

iſt. Tus ſacred Evangelifts do not confine 
| the darkneſs or Earthquake to Feruſalem ot 

Judea. The Phraſe is tai waa , and 4 


m Diſſert. p. 65. 
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% +4, and thoſe expreſſions are often uſed ® 
to ſignify the whole World, or at leaſt a much 
greater part of it than the Land of Judea; and 
how does it appear, that in this place they muſt 
ferry be reſtrained ? ; — 

he Learned Reland ſ ſpeaks very well upon 
this head. I any one is of opinion, that the Phraſe 
nao *y» may ſignify here only the Land of Judea, 
as it does Luke IV. 25. I ſhall not deny it. I can- 
feſs, theſe words may be ſo underſtood. But let 
him on the other fide grant to me, that the ſame 
words ma 71% the whole World, as they 
certainly do in thoſe other Paſſages which I have 
produced from the New Teſtament, Let him far- 
ther conſider, that the ſenſe of the words 1s rather 
to be ſlrengthened and enlarged, than to be weak- 
ened and |reſtrained. And that beſides bere are 
many places oppoſed to but one; and that the three 
Evangeliſts all make uſe of the ſame expreſſion, not 


Luke XXI. 35. Rom. IX, 17. X. 18. Apocal. V. 6. XIII. z. 

lau Ty yay hic ita ſumendum arbitror, ut apud Lucan II. 1. 
rd Y eixywirdu, de Orbe Romano, aut certè de potiſlima ejus 
arte, Grot. in Matt. XXVII. 45. Vid Wolfii Curz Critic, & 
hilolog. Tom. I. p. 407 | | 

＋ Si = exiſtimet, uti Luc. IV. 25. 2 y yn notat ſolum 
terram Iſraeliticam, ita hie quoque notare poſſe, me non habebit 
repugnantem, Fateor ita poſſe accipi ; verum & ipſe mihi viciſſim 
largiatur, eadem verba poſe univerſum terrarum Orbem ſignifi. _ 
care, uti in aliis iſtis locis ex novo Teſtamento 3 me productis 
vere ſignificant. Conſideret etiam vim vocum firmandam potius 
& augendam, quam labefactandam & minuendam eſſe: prætereà 
uni loco Luc, IV. 25. opponi multe alia: & non fine emphaſi 
tres Evangeliſtas eodem loquendi modo uſos, & rden, vel can 
adjeciſſe, qui aliàs eadem narrantes non ita iiſdem verbis rem ex- 
Primere ſolent. Rel. Palæſtin. Illuſt. Tom, I. cap. V. 


K 2 will 
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without a particular Emphaſis, adding dam and 
xu, who at other times do not uſe to expreſs the 
ſame thing in the ſame words, Thus far that ex- 
cellent Writer, whoſe Judgment is of no ſmall 
weight among the beſt Criticks and Divines. 

2, As to Origen, he does indeed in his Latin 
work, which has been quoted above, con- 
fine both Eclipſe and Earthquake to the Land 
of Judea. But how does he fully prove it, as 
Dr. Sykes would perſuade us? Only by a pri- 
vate conjecture of his own, introduced by a 
modeſt Arbitrorn; but not one tittle of poſitive 
Evidence does he bring to confirm it. All his 
proof is of the negative kind, founded on a ſup- 
poſed ſilence of Pagan Writers, as to ſuch an 
Univer/al darkneſs and Earthquake. But if Ori- 
gen had not collected accounts from all parts 
of the World, of an Earthquake and Eclipſe at 
the time of our Saviour's Paſſion, does that prove 
Fully or at all, that there were no accounts of 
ſuch events in any part of the World at thar 
time beſides Judea? Is it neceſſary to 1 85 
that Origen at that time knew all that had been 
written about them? That he had ſeen all the 
Memoirs of what had paſſed in India, Ethiopia, 
Scythia, or in any other part of the World? 
Or is it impoſſible, that Origen 9 ſay this, 
becauſe he could not eaſily apply ſuch accounts 


n Arbitror ergo; ſicut cætera ſigna quiz facta ſunt in Paſſione 
ipſius, in Hieruſalem tantummodo facta ſunt ; fic & tenebræ tan- 
tummodo ſuper omnem terram Judzam ſunt factæ uſque ad ho- 
ram nonam. Tractat 35. in Matt. r | 
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to his own time of the Paſſion? Thallus, and 
Phlegon, and many others might be known to 
ke notice of an extraordinary Earthquake and 
Eclipſe ; and yet Origen might imagine that they 
rave #0 accounts of ſuch things as done af that 
/ime, i. e. at the Paſſion, as fixed by him. Sure- 
y ſuch a bare conjecture of Or:gen's, ſo ſlight- 
ly ſupported, can never amount to a full progf, 
that the darkneſs and Earthquake at the Faſtin 
were peculiar to Judea, Bur ſo it Happens, when 
Men have any darling Hypotheſis. Every thing, 
that ſeems in the leaſt to favour it, is a ful/ 
pref; but all againſt it is good for nothing. 
would aſk the learned Dr. Sykes, why Afri. 
cas does not afford us as full proof, that the 
darkneſs and Earthquake were extended be- 
yond Judea, as Origea does of the contrary ? 
Africanus declares expreſſly, that there was 4 
moſt dreadful darkneſs xg.9' T wooun all 
wer the World; that the Rocks were rent by an 
Earthquake, and many places in Judea, and in the 
other parts of the Earth were thrown dommo. Why 
z not this as convincing as Origea's arbitror on 
the other ſide? 'Africanus was as antient as Ori- 
jen, as knowing in Hiſtory as Origen, and as far 
41 can find, as honeſt and careful. Why then 
5 a bare conjecture of the one better proof than 
: poſitive aſſertion of the other, in a matter 
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78 Objeftions removed. 
of fact? But to deſtroy effectually this Prog 
of Origen, full as it appears to Dr. Sykes, J muſt 
once more appeal to the genuine Origen, who 
in his Greek Work againſt Celſus, as I have ob- 
ſerved above, makes no ſcruple to acknow- 
ledge Phlegon as a witneſs both of the Ecligſ 
and great Earthquake at the Paſſion of Chrifl . 
I now leave the Reader to judge, which Origen 
is of moſt Authority. He who appears only 
in a barbarous Latin Tranſlation, which few 
value ſo much as Dr. Sykes, or he who is ſtill} 
extant in his original Greek, He who at one 
time offers a private opinion, or he who after 
more experience and conſideration, thinks fit 
to retract it. He who propoſes a conjecture, 
when he was younger and leſs knowing, or 
he who corrects it, when he was older and] 
wake. f 

To which let me add, that the Antients} 
in general extended the darkneſs and Earth-$ 
quake of the Paſſion beyond Judea. It is al 


uni verſa mundi ſunt elementa turbata, with the 
Author of the Recognitiones Clementis probably 
older than both, omnzs ei (Chriſto) compaſſus ei 


q leet & im Tomi» Ketionpes eMxArnaw.. — Kei Tips MET AAQN 
EEIEMQN ms 9/45 dvi xa Oasyws. - Lib. II. p- 80. 
q Apologet. c. 21. Eum Mundi caſum relatum in archivis vey 
ſtris habetis. ; 
Cum Mundi caſum vocat, ſatis cavit, ne Fudes* pecnliaris ere 
deretur. Grot. in Matt. XXVII. 757. 
F Arnob. Adv, Gent. L. 1. p. 32. 
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nundus, omnis mundus commotus*, Now theſe 
Writers concurring with Africanus and the 
Greek Origen are, I think, conſiderable Evidence 
gainſt any Modern, who ſhall pleaſe to aſſert 
without any Authority in Antiquity, that the 
darkneſs and Earthquake were both peculiar to 


Judea. 
X. 


IV. Tux laſt difficulty that lies in our way, 
is this, That Phlegon not only calls his Eclipſe. 
an Eclipſe of the Sun, but he adds likewiſe, that 
the Stars appeared in Heaven. Now bad he in- 
tended any darkneſs, but what aroſe from a true 
and proper Eclipſe, he could not have added this, 
crcumſlance, becauſe whatever obſtruct ad the rays 
of the Sun, would much more obſtrutt the light of 
the Stars Very true, if the rays of the Sun 
had been obſtrufted by Clouds. But how does 
D. §. know, that the Sun was oh ſructed in this 
manner? Mere ſuppoſitions, which have no 
other ground but fancy and private conjecture, 
are worth nothing, at leaſt they can prove no- 
ching. It is much more probable, that this 
darkneſs was the ſame in Efe# with that of an 
Eclipſe, tho' exceeding it in Degree. As it was 
breternachral in it ſelf, ſo it was likely to be ve- 
ry far removed from an ordinary cauſe of dark- 


Lib I. f. XLL 
© Diſſertat p. 67, 68. 
neſs. 


8 CONCLUSION. 
neſs, ſuch as thick Clouds, Fogs &c. This i 
the opinion of Grotius, and as I conceive one 
of equal weight and influence with that other 
of Dr. Sykes. So that for any thing, which Dr 
S. can thew to the contrary, Stars might appear 
in the Heavens in the darkneſs at the Paſſion, as 
well as in a proper Eclipſe. 
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CONCLUSTO N. 
Tuxsx are all the difficulties and objections, 
which, as far as I can find, are ſtarted by the 
Learned Dr. Sykes againſt our reading of Pble- 
on. And theſe being anſwered fully and care- } 
ully, and the Text of Ph/egon ſufficiently vin- 
dicated and eſtabliſhed, as I hope, in the Pa- 
ges prece:ling has been done in ſome meaſure, | 
the conf:quence is, that all the ſuſpicions of 
Kepler, together with his Solar Eclipſe, muſt |! 
of courſe be given up as foreign and of no 
conſequence, For what is an Eclipſe in Ol. 
202. 1. to that of Phlegon in the fourth year of 
the ſame Ol/ymprad ? | 
Lr the calculations of the former Eclipſe 
be made never fo exact, let them ſhew to an 
inſtant at what time it began, how long it 
laſted, and where its Central Shadow paſſed, | 
yet ſtill, ſo long as the preſent Reading of Phle- | 


uv Non interpoſità Luna, ut quz tum plena eſſet, neque u? 
abdutta, ſed modo guodam hominibus ignoto, Grot. ubi ſup. J 
gen J 
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CONCLUSION. 8: 
gon ſtands, it cannot be the ſame with Phlegon's, 
becauſe it happened 4 yeats before it, and 4 
years in this caſe are as good as forty, No one 
| ſuppoſe will venture to aſſert, or endeavour 
to prove it impofſible 2 priori, that Phlegon 
ſhould take any notice in his Chronicles of that 
extraordinary darkneſs, which happened at the 
Paffion, If fo, then the fact it ſelf, viz. that 
Phlegon did actually take notice of it, if affirm- 
ed, muſt be proved from Phlegon himſelf, if de- 
hied, diſproved from the ſame Author. This 
ſeems to me to be the ſureſt, and moſt proper, 
and the moſt compendious way of deciding the 
Controverſy; and for this reaſon, I have here 
confined myſelf to a ſtrict examination of Phe. 
gon's words, The iſſue of which is, that Phle- 
gon, in my opinion, does manifeſtly appear to 
have fixed his Eclipſe in Olympiad cc1t. 4. and 
the dire& conſequence of this is; that as by 
Dr. gykes's confeſſion no natural Eclipſe of the 
dun did happen that year, Phlegon's Eclipſe muſt 
be judged by all, who place the Paſſion of 
Chriſt in that year, to relate to the darkneſs at 
the Paſſion. This, I ſay muſt be the conſe- 
quence, while the Reading of Phſego# is ſuch, 
as I have here repreſented it. If it can fairly 
be ſhewn to be otherwiſe by better Evidence, 
| ſhall make no ſeruple to admit it, and ſhall 
agtee with Pr. Sykes in dropping this Teſtimony. 
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FI ERTVULLIAN ſpeaking to the Roman; 
concerning. our Saviour's Paſſion, has the 
following Paſlage. Eodem momento dies media 
(vulg. medium) Orbem fignante Sole ſubducta eft 
Deliguium utique putaverurt, qui id quogue fuper 
Chriſto pradicatum non {cierunts ratione non de- 
prebensd, negaveruit ; & tamen eum mundi caſuu 
relatum in arcanis veſiris habetis. At the jame 
inſtant that our Saviour expired upon the Cros) 
the mid-day Light was — the Sun ſeal- 
ing uþ his Orb, They truly, . who did not know, 
that this event too was propheſied of Chriſt took} 
this darkneſs for a (natural) Eclipſe ; and: when 
they could not account for it (philoſophically), they 
then denied the fat it ſelf. And yet you have 
this fact related in your own (publick) Record“. 
A noble Appeal this to the Roman Prefudes! 
But there is one Sentence in it, which appears 
to Dr. Sykes, as it ſtands at preſent, very dif- 
cult and hardly intelligible r. The difficulty with 
him is, how the /ame perſons; that at firſt thought 
it 2 natural Eclipſe, ſhould afterwards, when they 
were told it aas u preternatural Eclipſe, deny that 
there was any. tclp/e at all, either natural or pre- 
ternatural, For which reaſon, to wake all ea 
* Tertullian. Apolog. cap. xx i. See Haverc, in loc, 
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and ον en the Doctor would inſert a nr. 
gativs particle in dt and explains the whole in 
this manner. The, ſays he, who new nothing 
of a Propbecy, tbas God deſigned fo ranyl e. the Sun 
at that a to he Erclipfed, did (not) imagine, 
that that extrnordinury — 7 2 d from an 


Belipſe, whereas in —— it 2 — from an 


Bckpſe : They not eonfidering mor imugining the 
reaſon of ſuch a preternatural darkneſs, denied 
that Mn could be an Eclipſe, contrary to known 
fact, and to what' their ow accounts bear writheſs 
9 . By which Interpretation and Cririciſm, 
the Doctor, as I a ivory has quite deſtroy- 
ed the whole Thought and Senſe 0 Tertullian, 
and made it ten Ws more obſcure and per- 
plexed than it was before. The Learned Fu- 
they never intended to ſay, that theſe Adver- 
aries did not imagine the darkneſs at the Paſſion 
to have been an Eelipſe, but juſt the contrary 
that at firſt they did imagine it to be ſo. And 
that this is the true meaning of Tertullian, is 
evident from that very Paſſage of Origen, hich 
Dri Sykes had produced before, 'and made fo 
much noiſe” with: For there we find the Pa- 
8 aſſerting, that ar the time of Chrift's 
Mon there *yas nothing but u common and natu> 
ral ow of he my But When' Origen al 


* 10) 
* Def. p. 4 
F Dient due $1 ler fieri in Solis deftons, fic alt a 
tune DefeRtis.* | Otg. ub. ſup.” 
See above p. 43. 45. 
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84 POSTSCRIPT 
confuted this pretence, then they proceed: to 
queſtion the fact it ſelf ; juſt like the Men in 
Tertullian, who at firſt called the darkneſs at 
the Paſſion a common Eclipſe, Deliguium uti. 
que putaveruut; but when they found, this dark- 
neſs could not be a common Eclipſe, and was 
not to be accounted for upon principles of Phi- 
loſophy, then rather than admit it to be pre- 
ternatural and miraculous, they deny the fact 
it ſelf, ratione non deprehensd, negaverunt. Where 
is the difficulty in all this? And how could the 
Doctor perceive any, unleſs he was diſpoſed for 
a nodum in ſe ir po? To me the words and ſenſe 
are ſo clear, as to need no Comment, and ex- 
clude all miſtake. The particle non indeed would 
make Tertullian very unintelligible, and the 
Dr.'s Paraphraſe is heyond my. comprehenhon. 
The Pagans, ſays the Doctor, did not imagine 
the darkneſs 70 le an Eclipſe. What did they 
imagine it ta be then? To be preternatural, or 
nothing ? If che firſt, why did they deny the fac 
at all? If the latter, why did «hey. not deny it 
in the firſt inſtance, without demurring upon it 
a while, till the ratiq of it could not be found? 
Again. In reality, ſays the Doctor, It did pro- 
cee from an Eclipſe, What à natural Eclipſe? 
That's what go Chriſtian Father would afhrm. 
Or was it no natural Eclipſe, but an extraordi- 
pary darkneſs? Then the Doctor's ſentence in 
effect is this, that the darkneſs at the Paſſion 
See above p 45, 46. a — 


pre 
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ceded from an extraordinary darkneſs, 
Fink, is is no very good ſenſe; it or ge wn a little 
lificult to me to conceive, how a darkneſs' can 
be ſaid to peed fram a darkneſs. Once more. 
They not. configering nor imagining the reaſon of 
hb e preternatural darkneſs, denied that there 
Fu = an Echpſe, contrary to known fact, and 
ty what their own accounts bear witneſs to. Here 
we have Jargon and Ambiguities again. For 
what is the meaning of Eclipſe? The Doctor, 
who appears ſuch an Enemy to an impr 
uſe of that word, ſhould mean a natural Eclipſe. 
And then, where is the wonder, in the Pagans 
denial of a natural Eclipſe, if the darkneſs was 
ceally preternatural? but if his Ecligſe means no 
more than an extraordinary darknef d, why does 
he uſe that word to explain Tertullian, which 
is not in Tertullian himſelf, and ſer ves only to 
obſcure. his ſenſe? This is to ſnew, hom Wide 
| ly Dr. Sykes has miſtaken the true ſenſe of Ten- 
tullian, and how far his Paraphraſe is from 
clearing it. The hr $ Text is plain and pure 
enough alteady, and wants no new inſertions 
of negative particles; and that in ion of 
it, which I. have given above, has been ad- 
mitted without any difficulty; by Foſeph-Scalt. 
ger k, and the late very Learned n = | 
Apology, Sigebertus Havercomp p. cer 
7 
t No, ip e. J. Nen eng 
I can- 


8 POSESORIPT 
I bennot conclude? this hend, without doing 
4 piece of Juſtice to to greur Men Groriuy 
and Hucrius, upon whom Dr. Sykes om occafion 
of: this Pachge of of Tertullian has thrown' ſome | 
very rude and mjurious Afper tons T hefe ex- 
collent Writers im their quetations of Tertullian 
had omitted the words, ratiout non deprebems 
nageveramt. Upon which "Dr!" Syrer breaks dot 
into this ſevert cenſure of them Bach categgſi 
citations of Autun can ha#dly bt retbntile 4 
Truth and Faichfulneſs; and ſbem bots little truf | 
15 to be placed in qubtativis from any Writer. t 
they: are not the ſubjet of any Comttroverſy ; or | 
alis it ſhews, Bat theſt great NN faw the diff. 
aulty, and omitted: hot they diu, brrat E 
could nr cveli li both tn gelb for it Bc. 
hold the — — "of the Doctdr (telling and | 
diſcovering w PE Mer ns ind” tients are, 


it: ſdems, all one e wrong eitätions; all 
are to be 


of etrying olf foe ſinilter 
ends? and by! chem,” except one faithful | 
Admiter: off Tnurb wil $ y, What 
difficulty did re Me (ee; chat coult'J L 
deter chem from citing” Tertallign faithfully 1 
Were they ufran think” you; of vblifhing an 
idle ab ofthe! Pagans ? Why Mhbuld Fm . 
be mioreafiall,” ta- Tertullian Himſelf? Aud 
why ſhould they djs cl om e [ 
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able? Good Doctor, be not quite ſo jealous 
and ſuſpicious; honeſty and ſincerity are not yet 
confined to one fingle Perſon. As to theſe 
wo Writers, I believe, I can give a very good 
account of their omiſſions in citing Tertullian. 
You muſt know, the words ratione non depre- 
lensd negaverunt, were firſt publiſhed from a 
MS. of Fuld by Rigaltius in 1635 *; in all the 
Editions before this they were wanting; and 
even that of Pamelius, in the ſame year, tho 
it pretends to follow that of Rigaltius's Text, 
has left them out. Is it not therefore very 
poſſible and probable too, that Grotius and 
Huetius might make their extracts from ſome 
Edition of Tertullian, which had not theſe 


this to be the caſe ; and whether ſuch a ſuppo- 
ſition may be juſtly admitted, I leave to the ar- 
bitration of better Judges. 


* Ratione non depreh ] Utiliter imò neceſſariè his augeri debebat 
Tertull, ut fecit Rig, ex præclaro Cod. Fuld. Legebatur antea, nox 
faerunt, Et tamen &c. Haverc, in loc. 
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words? For my own part, I had rather ſuppoſe 
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vanquam Chronologicis quibuſdam difficultatibus oti, 
Quan Doctiſimi de alia Eclipſi loqui ewes... * | 

mant. Non tamen adeo uſque adeo exploratz mihi viden- 

tur illorum rationes, ut non malim veteribus aſſentiri. Fabric 

Biblioth. Grec. Lib. IV. c. 13. | 
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PHLEGON 


Re-examined &c. 


in which I among others am particu- 
larly concerned, is drawn up in ſo 
mild and courteous a ſtile, that no Adverſary; 
Im perſwaded, has reaſon to be diſpleaſed with 
it; and for myſelf, I aſſure him, he has my beſt 
and publick acknowledgments. For beſides the 
great Civilities and Compliments, which the 
Doctor has occaſionally beſtowed in expreſs 
terms, his whole Defence is ſo moderate and 
obſcquious, ſo full of tacit Conceſſions and 
Compliances, that it gives us, as I apprehend, 
much more of the form than of the ſubſtance 
of an Adverſary. I muſt therefore beg the 
Reader's attention and patience, while I brief. 
lay before him, how things ſtand at pre- 
(cat between us, how far we ate advanced and 
greed in the principal Points, and what thoſe 
Articles are, Which are now the Subject of 
Diſpute, and remain to be conſidered. 

Iris with pleaſure I obſerve from this Defence, 
that what 1 lately offer d to the Doctor's conſi- 
eration, has been ſo far regarded and approv'd 


T HE late ſecond Defence &c. of Dr. Sykes, 
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by him, that ſome things of the greateſt mo- 
ment, which were ſtrongly and largely inſiſted Z 
on in his Diſſertation, are now quietly dropt 
and laid aſide; and others are ſo lightly and 
coldly defended, that they ſeem to be re- 
tain'd more for ſhew and appearance, than for 
any real weight apprehended to be in them. 
Thus, we ſee, the Critical Exceptions of Kepler 
againſt the Text of Euſebius which before were 
ſo pompouſly introduced, are now fairly left 
to ſhift for themſelves without one word to 
ſupport them; and all the difficulty zow urged 
againſt this Writer, is only that which is quite 
foreign to the Point, and appeat'd as ſuch in the 
Diſſertation it(elf®, viz. the inaccurate Application? 
which Euſebius ſometimes makes of the Au- 
thors he quotes. So again. The Argument 
from Ferom as fixing the paſſage of Phlegon to the 
34 year of Ol. 202, upon which ſo much ſtreſs} 
was laid in the Diſſertationm b, is now content- 
cdly ſuppres'd and given up. And even thoſe, 
which were drawn from Africanus, and Origen, 
and Philoponus are now ſo much chang'd and 
ſoftned in the Defence, as to lofe all that Force 
and Influence, which before was aſcribed to 
them, and dwindle at laſt into nothing. Th& 
Diſſertatione vas politive, that Africanus fixes 1 
direct conſequence Phlegons Eclipſe to Ol. 2014 
4. It vas evident, and muſt have been in that year} 
and no other. But now the Defence is more 
(a) Difſert. p. 48. (b) Diflert, p. 49. 52. (e) Diſſert p. 17, 1% 
modeſti 
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modeſt, and pretends to nothing more than a 
probable Conjetture, which to make the moſt of it 
roves no more on his ſide, than mine does on 
the other. So again as to origen, I had ſhewnd 
in anſwer to the Diſſertation, that the Latm 
Tractatus of Origen even according to the Do- 
ctor's interpretation, did not prove one tittle 
againſt the zeſt;mony or reading of Phlegon; and 
had farther inſiſted, that ſuppoſing it to prove 
ever ſo much in itſelf, yet it was plainly con- 
tradicted and overthrown by another paſlage of 
the ſame Origen, which was certainly genuine, 
ſtill extant in the original Greek, and of much 
ſuperior Authority. Now in reply to all this, 
the Defence ſays nothing to the pertinency of 
the Latin Origen, but contents itſelfe with dil- 
puting ſome things in my Interpretation of him, 
which would ſignify but little, tho allowed to 
be wrong; and as to the Greek Origen, firſt he 
ſays k, he has nothing to add to what he has ſaid 
aiready, and then tenderly asks a few Queſtions, 
which I had anticipated and conſidered before. 
The next Writer to Origen is Philoponus, He 
was urged in the Diſſertations as fixing expreſ- 
ly Phlegon's Eclipſe to the ſecond year of Ol. 
202, without the leaſt notice of any different 
reading in that Author. This it was which 
appear'd very ſurprizing to me then, and con- 
tinues to be ſo ſtill, and of which 1 can give 
(4) Phlezon examined &e.p. 48, 49. ſeq. (e) Sec. Def. p. 41, 
— 7] ) Ibid. p. + feta (80 Difire p- 54, l 2 
W 2 n 


(+) 
no account in a Writer of common care and 
ingenuity, viz. the total omiſſion of a_diffe. 
rent reading in Philoponus, ſo glaring and pal. 
pable, - ſo material and pertinent. Now in 
anſwer to the Objection from that Writer, 1 
ſhew'd ® that Philoponus in the very next page 
fixes the ſame Eclipſe twice in Ol. 202. 4. and 
forms a Chronological Calculation upon it from 
Phlegon himſelf, proving very plainly, that the 
4th year was the true year of his Eclipſe. Now 
what ſays the. Defence? Why it allows the 
Chronological Calculation, and the different read- 
ing in Philoponus, but neither accounts for the 
omiſſion of it in the Dijſſertation, nor can it 
part with the old favourite Nurigg, tho the 
reaſons alledged againſt it remain unanſwered. 
As to the parallel, which is drawn between 
Philoponus and the Hiſtoria Miſcella, that ſhall 
be particularly conſidered in another place. 

Bur farther. The ſame Abatements and 
Compliances are viſible in the Defence as to 
other Articles. The Diſſertation aſſerted round- 
ly , that Phlegon by his "ExAuds could not mean 
any thing elſe beſides a true natural Eclipſe, and 
asks with the greateſt confidence, whether any 
Writers call a Darkneſs extraordinary an Eclipſe of 
the Sun. But the Defence ſecing the judgment 
of Modern Criticks, and the Language of the 
Antients againſt it, inſiſts no longer on the ſtrict 
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(h) Phlegon examined &c. p. 54, 55+ (i) Sec. Def. p. 50, 51. 
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Aſtronomical Senſe of the Word, but only 
liſputes an Authority or two, which I had 
produc'd, without hurting and invalidating the 
main Argument. So again. The Diſſertation? 
ſured us, that Origen had fully proved the Dark- 
nels and Earthquake at the Paſhon to have 
been confined ro Fudea. But when I proved ® 
on the contrary, that the Latin Origen offer d 
only a conjecture, and that the Greek Origen ex- 
preſly contradicted it, the Defence n as before 
jery candidly gives up the latter, and brings 
nothing to diſprove what I ſaid of the former, 
beſides little exceptions of no conſequence and 
Authority, as will be ſhewn hereafter. 

HITHERTO we have ſeen, how widely 
the late Defence docs evidently differ from the 
Diſſertation ; how far it recedes from the other's 
foundations and Arguments, and how much 
veaker and milder an Adverſary this laſt appears 
gainſt Phlegon, than the former. To which 
muſt be added, that as to thoſe Greek and Latis 
Authorities, which were never mentioned by 
tne Diſſertation, and have ſince been urged in 
our of Phlegon, even theſe whether original 
T:timonies or only Tranſcripts from Euſebius, are 
allowed by the Defence to confirm unanimouſly 
the reading of Euſebius, which at leaſt is one 
uc and advantage of them very far from being 
mal! and inconſiderable. 


) Diſſert. p. 65. (m) Phlegey examined &c. p. 76, 78. 
ia See, Def, X 70. . * * 


Now 
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(6) 
Now from all theſe Conceſſions laid together} 

it will eaſily appear, that the Doctor has in ov 
effect yielded up the main Points, and given tꝙ zer 
his Adverſaries on one fide a ſtrength and e er 
vidence, much ſuperior to his own on the an. 
ther. For the merits of the whole Control ©» 
verſy depending entirely upon the reading of 
Phlegon, our reading vis. Ol. 202. 4. is allows 
cd to be confirmed by ſeveral expreſs and ins 
diſputable Teſtimonies, but the Doctor's vis 
Ol. 201. 4. or Ol. 202. 1. has not one dired 
Authority to ſupport it. He tells us indced 
that ſome of our Teſtimonies are only Tram 
ſcripts from Euſebius; but ſuppoſing for the 
preſent that they are ſo, yet-ſtill as they all 
agree in one numeral, they muſt fix the read 
ing of Euſebius beyond diſpute, and that Au, 
thority alone is of much greater weight, than ir 
any the Doctor can produce on the contraty +; 
So that the advantage in point of Teſtimony n 
is cvidently ſtill on our ſide; and if the Qu x 
ſtion muſt be determined, as it certainly ougntll / 
by the greater Evidence, it muſt, I think, b. 
determined in our favour, were we even t ; 
enter no farther into the Subject of the D | 

( 

| 


„ 
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fence. For as to thoſe Exceptions which ti8 
Doctor has made againſt my performance, thc 
are moſt of them Niceties, that do not much; 
affect the main Point; and allowing them t8 
be juſt, they can only prove ſome little mis 
ſtakes in me, without helping or ſupporting hi 
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own hypotheſis. However even theſe I ſhall 
renture to examine diſtinctly, and now the Read- 
er is apprized, where the merits of the Cauſe lie, 
and how far we are advanced in it, I proceed 
to conſider them in their Order. 


I. 


Dr. Sykes begins his Remarks upon me with 
obſerving, that notwithſtanding it ſeem d evi- 
dent to me, that Suidas had ſeen the Chronologi- 
cal Works of Phlegon entire, there is 20 poſs- 
tive Evidence, that Suidas ever ſaw them at 
all, nor, ſays he, will the Words cited in the 
Margin, nor Suidas's ſilence about Phlegon's Book 
being loſt, prove that ever he had ſeen theme. This 
indeed is what I could not expect to come 
from one, who, I believe, would be thought 
no Stranger to Saas and his way of writing. 
For to any one that is converſant with that 
Author, it muſt be clear and certain, I think, 
that he had ſeen Phlegon and read him too; 
and this, I imagined, was ſo very evident, that 
did not think it neceſſary to dwell longer 
upon it. But ſince Dr. S. is pleaſed to diſpute 
it, the Reader, I hope, will excuſe me if 1 
enlarge a little in the proof of it. Phlegon, 
lays Suidas wrote 4 Book entituled Ol ympiads 
in ſixteen Boos. Ep Odvuriaius op B- 
Ales 19. Which Work f his repreſents 10 ſhort } 


(0) mo Def,” p. 6, 7 
the 


| 
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(83) 
the Tranſailions of all | Nations from the firſt ii 


the 229th Olympiad. "Eq  wexpi © on. Ohup 
Tides T% Twpaxule relaxes. In theſe words, 


you ſce, Suidas not only informs us, that 


Phlegon had publiſhed ſuch a Work, but tells us 


likewiſe the Subject, Nature, and extent of it, 
and in what Olympiad it ends, uſing at the ſame 
time the preſent tenſè in his account of it, as 
of things then in being and known to himſelf; 


by which we can in reaſon I think, preſume 
nothing leſs, than that Phlegen's Olymprads were 
extant in his time, and that he had ſeen them 


himſelf. For ſuppoſe a Writer at this time was 


to give an account of Uſher and his Works, and 
ſpeaking of his Annals ſhould fay in the pre. 
ſent tenſe, that they contain a compendious Hi- 
ſtory of all Nations from the beginning of the 
World to the year of Chriſt 73; or ſuppoſe a- 
nother Writer ſpeaking of the Works of Je- 
ſeph Scaliger, ſhould mention among the reſt 


his OavuriaJuy avaypz@n, and ſhould ſay, they 
contain a ſhort account of hiſtorical facts from 


the 1/7 to the end of the 249th. Olympiad, 
would not any one in future Ages, that ſhould 
meet with the ſe Writers, preſume that the one 
had ſeen Uſher's Annals, and the other Scaliger's 
Olympiads, and that both of them ſpoke in this 
manner from their own Knowledge of thoſe 
Books? Undoubtedly they would, and mult 
take it for granted, unleſs poſitive Evidence 
ſhould appear to the contrary. And the 992 
8 mu 


(9) 


muſt here be preſum'd concerning Suidas; and 
that not only for the reaſons mentioned above, 
but for others alſo peculiar to that Writer. Ic 
is frequently his way, when he has told us the 
Works of an Author, to let us know in ſhort 
the nature and ſubject of them, introducing 
his account with the words here uſed 4% 46. 
And this is one of the ſtrongeſt Intimations he 
ever gives (as far as I can diſcern) of any Bovk's 
being extant in his time. Thus ſpeaking of Phi- 
hſtratus the elder and his Works, he men- 
tions his Book entitled Tynraeindr, and then 
adds to explain it, EZ TI AE mel r U Onvumg 
mm , So again, ſpeaking of Philiſins 
the Hiſtorian, he wrote, ſays he, Exiand, ETI 
AE rd mpos EN avTois apaxtera 2g ipas®, 
Again, in Pherecydes the Athenian, "Eygaye Ad- 
r xhorag, He wrote a Book entitled Avro Xbores. 
EXTL AE mer 7 Arluns apy anooyies op Bi5- 
Neis qi ©, Once more; in his account of Di- 
adorus Situlns, He wrote ſays he, a BHUννονν 
ESTI AE TY Pouaixy Ts x, ToardAn of Boxing 
ud. Theſe are a few inſtances out of many more 
that might be produc d, ſhewing fully the true 
meaning and force of this paſſage about Phle- 
gon; Which at leaſt muſt be underſtood to ſig- 
nify, that Suidas had ſeen W otherwiſe 
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it will be difficult to prove, that Sidas had 
ſeen the Works of any Writer that he treats # 
of. For he never is ſo nice and particular, as 
to ſay, theſe Books are extant, and thoſe are not, I 
theſe I have read, and thoſe I have not read; 
neither is it more than once (as I remember) 
that he has any thing like it; and that is in his 
account of Lycurgus the Orator, where he tells 
us how many genuine Orations of that Author 
were preſerved * in his time. In all other pla. 
ces he only gives a Catalogue of thoſe Writ. 3 
ings he knew of, interſperſing here and there, 
as I ſaid before, brief explications of the de- 
ſign and ſubject of ſome pieces. And with this 
general Evidence the beſt modern Criticks are 
ſatisfied, and readily ſuppoſe that either he had 
ſeen the Books he mentions, or at leaſt that they 3 
were cxtant in his time, where nothing very 
glaring and poſitive appears to the contrary. 3 
Beſides, to remove at once all doubt concerning 
Phlegon, Suidas himſelf has quoted that Wri- 
tcr's Authority in a point of Hiſtory. For ſpeak- 3 
ing of Thales, he acquaints us that accoraing 
to Phlegon, that Philoſopher was even famous 
ſo carly as the 7tþ Olympiad, whereas others 
had placed his Birth ſo low as the 35th. This 


1 
(*) Ayer 5 4573 d of ENZOMENOI ie Kc. Suid. v. 
Adu g. | „ 
AJ F£29vW; Tpo Kogio's, ini A n *Ohvurmicldg, a A OA“ b 
FONTA »yewea/,owrres nd im N. Suid. v. ON. 3 
* The numeral & ſcems to me to be either a corrupt reading for N. 

er e//e Phlegon might be ſpeaking perhaps of the old 2 Pos 
| ure 
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AF 
A 


th 


(ir) 
ſure is poſitive Evidence, and taken with the o- 


ther will I hope put an End to the Doctor's 
Scruples on that head. 5 


II. 


NEITHER can I quit my claim to Photius, 
or deſpair of ſucceeding with his Authority, 
notwithſtanding the difficulties now ſtarted a- 
gainſt him. For tis eaſy to prove from his way 
of writing likewiſe, that Phlegon's Olympiads 
were all extant in his time, and ſafe in his 
hands, tho he had read no more than five 
Books, It is uſual with him, if any Book was 
either abſolutely loſt or never ſeen by him, to 
let his Reader know it in expreſs terms; and 
where he gives us no notice of this kind, and yet 
tells us the Writings of any Author, we are al- 
ways to preſume that thoſe Writings were then 
extant, and had fallen within his knowledge. 
Thus ſpeaking of Theopompus's Hiſtorical Books, 
he ſays, there were only fifty three of them pre- 
ſervd. and that he had never ſeen ihe ſixth, 
ſeventh, ninth, twentieth, and thirtiethf. So 


Thales, «vhs flouriſd long before Thales the Philoſopher, and 
duidas might miſunderſtand him as ſpeaking of the laute. 


(f) *Arryrodtnmr Ocenoprys Aogos i5n2ungi. Leinen & xa 
Tp; dn of ENZOMENOI iN F ingandr Avyer, M eee IN 
% N mrAGar ne - That ame, x, i2Mwnr, x IN xa} mv c- 
you @ Aen. x 1 reissen KANG ThUTS Pa Ora HMEIS 
IAOMEN. Phot. Ced. CLXXVI. p. 390. LX © bY | 


(12) 
again, ſpeaking of Memmnons BicAur inet, I 
have read, ſays he, in it from the ninth to the 
ſixteemh Book, but as o the eight firſt Books and 
thoſe that follow the ſixteenth, I cannot ſay, that 
J ever ſaw them s. The ſame exactneſs does he 
obſerve as to other Writers, which for brevi- 
ty's ſake 1 here omit, and only refer to ſome 
few of them in the margin*#. Now as to Phle. 
gon's Olympiads, the great Critic never mentions 
a ſyllable, that any part of them was either loſt 
in his time, or never came to his hands, which 
he certainly would have done, as he does 
at other times, if either of thoſe caſes had 
happened then. He tells us indeed, that he had 
read only fue Books of that Work, which car- 
ricd him as far as 177th Olympiad; but this 
is no proof, that the reſt were loſt, or not 
then in his poſſeſſion. For in the ſame man- 
ner he tells us, that he had read only fue 
Books of an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory written by 
one Feannes' a Preibyter h; tho” he tells us at 
the ſame time, that there were ten Books in 
all, as the Author himſelf had promis d. If it ſtill 
ſhould be objected, as the Doctor has hinted, that 
Photius with regard to Phlegon has not told us 

(g) Anya G Mimmroreg ignearg! ame & + (leg. 0) uv 
wins. re g Ar ev. Tus d ram 4 lee & . E 
r e 2 Jigs , ein EE OBAN HMQN AQIPMENAZ 
EXOMEN, Id. Cod. CCXXIV. p. 704, 757. 

*-Arrian. Cod. LVI1I. Phrynichus. Cod. CI. VIII. Agathar- 
vides. Cod: CCXII. : 

(ch) Tas ie ig abr Ae cru Topo, 66 8 a 
Sadie; Hare AN HMIN Torz ENTE viren du 
Phot. Cod. XLI. 2 ES * the 


(13) 
he number of Books in the whole: Work, 286 
ic does in other Caſes; I anſwer, that he has 
td what is equivalent to it, he tells us, how 
ow it was carried by Phlegon, wiz... down to 
lirian's Times, which 2 was ſufficient, 
ud made the number of Books. leſs neceſſary 
o be mentioned; and for this Reaſon it is, 
hat in the firſt part of this Code, where he is 
Wnoſt particular about Phiegon's Chronicle, he 
ys nothing even of e number of Books 
rhich he had read, but only the Olympiads thro 
vhich he had paſs d; and when he after wards 
peaks of five Books, he does it plainly. by the 
ye, and in ſuch a manner, as ſhews it was 
ot his Deſign at firſt to give us an exact num 
xr of Books in the whole Work; that being 
of no great conſequence, when the compaſs 
nd extent of it from Beginning to End had 
xen intimated already. But I find the grand 
üfficulty of all with. Dr. Sykes lies in theſe. 
Vords of Photius, he fiend, as he him ſelf 
ays ( os. auTis. Qyaw.) down to Adrian s Time. 
h, asks the Doctor i, as he himſelf ſays, if 
he Book was in his own hands, and he could 
te how low he came? Ianſwer, not to inti- 
nate that Photius himſelf had not ſeen the 
hole Work, or that the whole. was not extant, 
ut that the Reader might be aſſur d even from 
llegon himſelf, that he had carried his Chro- 
icle down to Aarian 8 Times This additional 


i) Sec, Def, p. 8. 


Euyidence | 


» 
—— 


r 
Evidence froti P Hegons own Mouth was ficht 
morc- full and ſarisfactory, tan the bare re- 
port of Photius could have” been; beemiſe ith 
Was indilpukably clear from! thence, that nic 
Wyirer after Phligons Time tad added any thing 
to Phlegov's' original Chioniele; but that” th 
whole of it was genuine an ' uncortupred# 
Neither is this expreffion of Photius one jor 
mare ſtrange or difficult than that of "Gerard | 
J. vf, in His Account of Polhenus, ve 
NL arlons alt) praſtani lun duction fi 
amn vu eſt k. Here likewiſe We 
4 he himſelf” ſays; and yet no one 
would conciude from hence, that J Mus had ne- 
vot ſeen anyof theſe ſtrate elvats; ths according} 
to Dr. he ſhould Neher have ſeen one of 
them, ſinet he only refers to Polyeriss accbunt 
of mem, withour miehitioning' e that he had 
read himſelf. The truth is, füch free to 
Aithirs themſeſves about the nature and” 'ex4 
tetit of their Works are frequent among 
Antients and "Moaerns, to give the greater Cre. 
dit and Authority to their Accounts of, 
Books; as you may ſec in Fabricius, undder the 
Articles Diofcoriaes, "Arrinn,” Galen, Clemens of 
Altvattrig &c. To all which” 


J 
ge ol 


\ 


1 muſt far. 
ther obſerve, tat Photim himiſelt docy natural. 
Iy* Jed” us to uch an Interpretation of bi 


0 vpitibbe; Ul bestes. 1 1 
bus nongenta ( ut ipſe in Præfatione ait) praſtantium Ducum 
en * eſt, Voſſ. Hiſtor, Gree, L. II. e. XIV. 


Word: 


Wy Dd a 6 


(15) 
Words, if we will but attend to them. Phlegon, 

ſays he, begins his collection from the 1/t-Olympi- 

, and deſcends as low as Adrian's Times\.; Here 
the verb xd r deſcends is in the preſent tenſe, 

juſt as a/preray begins was before, which could 
with no propriety of Language be us'd in this 
caſe, if the Books, in which he did deſcend 
thus low, had been either loſt, or unknown 
to Photins. The Critick in either of theſe caſes 
would moſt certainly have us d another tenſe, 
and ſaid, he deſcended down to Adrian's Times, to 
intimate, what Phlegon had done when he wrote 
his Olympiads, tho mow a great part of them 
was no longer extant, or not to be found. 
This ſeems to me the moſt probable ſuppoſi- 
tion, and with it I conclude'the preſent Arti- 
cle; hoping that by this time it appears ſufficient- 
ly, that Phlegon's Ohmyiads wete extant at leaſt 
till A. D. 1000. 155 


$4 -% 


. 
* 


III. 


Bor it ſeems admitting all this, I'm likely 
to gain nothing by it, for the Doctor em will 
not allow any Author of thoſe I have cited, ex- 
cept Euſebius and Philoponus to have ever look d 
into Phlegon, and will ſhew that all but one 


8 * 
. 


(1) A 5 I ονναν an & m Ohvprmrio os 
KATEIZI 5, ic ans Ono, pwtxe! T Ahe xp Phot, Cod. 
XCVII. p. 265. 

(m) Sec. Def. p. 9. "uy 


were 


( 16 ) 
were mere tranſcribers from Euſelius. Well, if © t:ti 
ſo, ſure the Text of Euſelius muſt be fix'd be. 0. 
yond all diſpute, when ſo many Writers tran. tb 
ſcribe it, and all agree in repreſenting the ſame of 
numeral, This alone is a great point gained, Ml 741 
and of ſuch importance in the preſent diſpute, W Wi 
that it makes me leis ſollicitous about others him 
of a lower Nature. However let us ſee how 
the Doctor ſucceeds in theſe. 

H E begins with the Chronicon Paſchalen, * 
aſſures us, that this Author tranſetib d the paſſage 
of Phlegon in both places from Euſebius; and the 
proof he gives of it is, that the Chrondcon | intro- 
duces the citation with S 0 To's OAvprmagas 
ouwazaya, and ends with Taura d Mh © 
exactly as Euſelius had done before him. Won. 
derful indeed, that the Chronicon and Enuſebius 
ſhould jump together in two phraſes fo com. 
mon and obvious, that they could not well 
be miſs d by any Greek Writer quoting Pe. Wc 
gon! At leaſt they would naturally occur to his thin 
thoughts, without ever ſeeing or hearing of * 
Euſehins. For what is there in them particu- MW: 
lar and extraordinary, what turn of thought or {W'»-* 
ſingularity of expreſſion, that would not readi- Nu 
ly ariſe to any Greek Author ſpeaking of Phle- W-/: 
gon? If ſo, where is the reaſon or neceſſity Wi: 
for making them Tranſcripts? To me, I muſt WO! 
own, they appear of ſo little force and conſe» {Wictc 
quence, as not to deferve any farther Tous ic 


(n) Sec. 1988 11. 17, 21. 4 
ration. 


( 17 ) 
tation. But other Expreſſions there ate in the 
chronicon of much greater weight, and ſuch as, 

| think, will evidently prove, that the Author 
Y of it did not tranſcribe from Euſebius in this 
paſſage about Phlegon, He has quoted Phlegon 
twice, and in the firſt paſſage he introduces 
him with ſaying, The Pagans had taken particu- 
ir notice of this year (viz. the year of the Paſ- 
bon) mentioning expreſſly an earthquake as hap- 
ening at the time, and particularly Phlegon &c. 
Oi ASC be d I onavto Tyre jero, G 
WG; erorns xa To Guo YOopueral 5 ac AKN 
lber S, &c. Theſe words have ſome- 
ching particular and emphatical in them; and 
if they had been extant in Euſebius, might juſt- 
be call'd Tranſcripts. But not a ſyllable of 
them appears in Euſebius, except the word 
b. So again, we may obſerve other dif- 
ferences between the two Authors. The Chro- 
icon has e Ta N ovyeapyporm. Euſebius has no- 
thing of ovypapuam. The Chronicon has only 
%%, ETws, Euſebius has autos prom . The 
Chronicon adds after Mels avnes 770 To ue 
br & Bracios N HA, Euſebius has only Jy- 
ks cue. Is this like a bare Tranſcriber from 
Eyſebius? Or could he well have varied more 
rom him in the compals of ſo few lines? Beſides 
to make amends for his OxuumaNs owayxyw 


before, in the ſecond paſſage he changes his ſtile 


Into O agg mos EM XprolſegPus in PA: fart 
(+) Chronigon Paſch p. #19. Ed Par. (* } Ibid. p. 222. 
| C of 


( 18 ) 


of which nothing appears in Euſebins, and whict 


\hews, that the Author of the Chronicon was not 


nnacquainted with Phlegon. Now if all theſe Cir 
cumſtances together will not prove him to be a 
Original Teſtimony, I deſire to know how an 


one either antient or modern can be proved to be 


ſo? For where ſeveral Writers quote the ſame 
paſſage of an Author, there will of courſe be 
accidental ſimilitudes of Expreſſion in ſome o 
them, tho' they have all recourſe to the Autho 
himſelf. And if theſe little ſimilitudes in ſom! 
things are ſufhcient to prove the later Writer 
Tranſcribers from thoſe that wrote before them 
tho' they differ very much in others, I'm afraid 
very few modern Criticks and Writers of An 
riquitics will eſcape that character, whatever 
they may plead in their favour. 
As to other paſſages in the Chronicon, whic 
the Doctor informs us, are really tranſcribec 
from Euſebius, they have no relation to the pal 
ſage about Phlegon, and therefore I ſhall not 
trouble the Reader with any nice examinatio 
of them. Only one miſtake of the Doctors 
cannot but take notice of, his affirming that 
thole inſtances which he has mentioned as Tran 
{cripts from Euſebius, had eſcaped the learned Edi 
tor of the ronicon DuFreſne*, whereas the Read 
cr may find upon conſulting the Editor's Anno 
rations, that not one of the Doctor's Inſtances hai 
eſcaped him, but were all particularly obſervs 


( a) Sec. Def. p. 20. 


Witl 


( 19) 


„ vich thoſe very Remarks upon them which the 
[YDoRor has given us in his Defence. Neither ſhall I 
nd enter here into any diſpute about the Antiqui- 


ty or Authors of the Chronicon, having reſcrv'd 
the diſcuſſion of that point for another place. 
Whether it was compil'd by one or two Au— 
thors, in the fame or different Ages, is not 
neceſſary now to enquire; my Argument at 

preſent does not depend upon a clear reſolu- 
Af tion of thoſe Queries either one way or other 
and therefore a long digreſſion upon them at 
M this time may conveniently be ſpared. It is 
eaough for me, that the Chronicon was com- 
pos d while Phlegon's Olympiads were in being, 
that the Teſtimonics in it are certainly origi- 
nal ones, clear and ſtrong to my point, and 
of more Authority than a hundred Surmiſes 
and Conjectures. The very Words of Phlegon 
are twice quoted in it, and his Eclipſe in both 
places fixed to the fourth year of Ol. 202, 
without the leaſt variation of the numeral, ex- 
cepting only that fourth is in one expreſs'd by 
Gre, and in the other by 8'.* This is ſo 
expreſs and remarkable an Authority, that it 
may well deſerve the name of principal, and 
might juſtly have claim'd a place in the Di/- 


(*) I muſt own myſelf guilty of a little overfight in /; ing 
(p 17. of Phlegon examin'd &c. ) that the Chronicon 54 both 
places had expreſſed the fourth year by Trragry at length, But 
1 was led into it by Raderus's Edition, where it is ſo expreſs'd 
( p. $20, 526.) and overlooked the alteration that avas made hy 
ive Paris Edition. ' | 

C 2 ſertation, 


(20) 

{ertation, however diſagrecable it might be to 
the dcſign of it. What reaſon the Doctor had 
for omitting it at firſt, I was much at a loſs to 
know, but am now told by the Defence b, that 
the rcaſon of it was, becauſe the Author was ſo 
cloſe a Tranſcriber from Euſebius. Whether 
this was a ſufficient or the only one, I leave 
the Reader to judge from the following paſ- 
ſage in the Diſſertation, There are no other Evi. 
dences that I know of, except theſe which have 
teen produced. | 


IV. 


THrenext Writer that falls in the Doctor's 
way is Philoponus d, who, it ſeems, is readily | 
granted to have been an Original Citer from Phle- } 
gon, but is flill claim'd as a good Authority on 


the Doctor's fide. This is a proof to me, that | 
Dr. S. apprehends himſelf in great want of Au- * 
thorities, when he ſtickles ſo hard for one, that “ 


in all equitable conſtruction is directly againſt W 
him. For Philoponus does himſelf, as I have 
!hewn before at large e, place Phlegon's Eclipſe | 
expreſſly in Ol. 202. 4. comparing moreover 
the Olympiads with the years of Tiberius ac- 
cording to Phlegons own Accounts, and from 
thence inferring that Phlegon muſt mean by his 
Eclipfe the Darkneſs at our Saviour's Paſſion, 


(b) Sec. Def. p. 21. (e) Diſſert. p. 
(d) Sec. Def. p. 22,30, 51, (e) Phlegon e 


64- 
od &c. p. 54. 


( ar ) 


becauſe they both happened in the ſame year 
viz. the XIXth of Tiberius and Ol. 202. 4. Does 
not this ſhew indiſputably, that the ſame Phi- 
loponys could not (morally ſpeaking) place this 
[ame Eclipſe of Phlegon in another year, i. e. 
17th of Tiberius and Ol. 202. 2. And if ano- 
ther year is expreſs'd in the preſent corrupt E- 
dition of him, that 'tis manifeſtly wrong? Yet 
plain as this is, Dr. S. ſtill contends for the nu- 
meral Nori, in ſpight of Philopowus himſelf and 
the whole tenor of the context. The only 
J :caſon of which ſtrong perſeverance ſcems to 
be, that the Doctor thinks it neceſſary for his 
hypotheſis to have one poſitive Authority, and 
that the only one he has any pretence to, is that 
of Philoponus. If this too ſhould be quite given 
up, then the darling Hypotheſis will have no- 
thing to ſupport it, and Phlegon may return to 
the place, from whence the Doctor ejected him, 
How VER let us hear what he offers for 
Aureca. 1 ſee wo reaſon to cprrect it as an Error 
vithout a 418. that would ſhew the fault. f. 
Why not, if tis plainly abſurd and inconſiſtent 
vith Philaponus himſelf? Fabricius and other 
Learned Men have ventur'd to correct many 
things in this piece without a MS. and why 
may not we preſume to do the ſame, when the 
Author does evidently require it? Oh! but the 
Doctor will eaſily account for the two different 
ad claſhing readings, by paralleling the Caſe 
x | W 


(22) 

of Philoponus with another that I had furniſh'd 
him with from the Hiſtoria Miſcella. This laſt 
Writer, as I had obſerved s, applied Phlegor's E- 
clipſe to the Darkneſs at the Paſſion, tho' he 
places the Paſlion himſelf in the 17h of Ji. 


| berius, and allows expreſſly that Phlezor's Eclipſe | 


is related as happening in the 19h. Now why, 
fays Dr. Sykes h, cannot the ſame account be given 
for Philoponus? Or in other words, why can» 
not Phileponus in the ſame manner apply Phle. 


gou's Eclipſe to the Paſſion, tho' he vice wers | 
places the Paſſion in the 19th of Tiberius, and | 
quotes Phlegon as placing his Eclipſe in the 1770 
or Ol. 202. 2.? I anſwer, becauſe in fact there is 
no parallel in the two Caſes. Philoponus does 
not only apply (as the other does) Phlegon's E- 
clipſe to the Paſſion, but quotes Phlegon himſelf 
as placing his Eclipſe in that very year, where- | 
in ke places the Paſſion vis. XIXth of Tibe-| 
rius and Ol. 202. 4. This makes a wide dit- 
ference between the two Writers. The one} 
applies Phlegon to the Paſſion, tho' he owns the 
Text of Phlegon is againſt him; the other ap- 
peals to the Text of Phlegon, and grounds his 
Application of him entirely upon that Text. 
The Words of Philoponus are theſe f. That Phle- 

( g) Phlegon examined &c. p. 31,32. (h)] Sec. Def. p. 51. 

(+) on A © ev 7s Stupy my Aiomtry Kpigav gavopoinng e 
Haig Exau/io;, x oo iriges imnicdn Oatzur, Tarr t & c. 
Ky ar ard, 5 * pi Tele Kao imias Iawura. Banat. 
4 Vp iris HEN 6 OAETMN Td Nuri try & ixamions 1-1 
nn / "Okvwme, Tm» d AG , To TETAPTQ { 
„ debe, Jwuriggs Oxuwmens, Philopon. in Genel. Lib. 
II. c. 21. p. 89. gens 


gen Eclipſe is no other than that which happen- 
ed at the crucifixion of our Lord Chriſt —— is 
prov'd from the 2 it ſelf of Tiberius Cæſar. 
For Phlegon ſays, that he began his reign in the 
2d year of Ol. 198, and that the Eclipſe hap- 
pened in the fourth year of the 202 Olympiad, 


Cc. This ſure is ſomething more than a bare 


Application of Phlegon; it is a plain quotation of, 
and appeal to Phlegon's own Words; and as he 
here evidently refers to Phlegon's Text fot his 
fourth year, that year can never be reconcil'd with 
ſecond year a few lines diſtant, without ſuppo- 
ling Philoponus to be either a moſt falſe or neg- 
ligent Writer. The former of theſe Characters 
Dr. Sykes had good Nature and Charity enough 
at firſt to fix upon Philoponus, for no other rea- 
ſon in the world, that I could apprehend, but 
to ſerve his own Hypotheſis by keeping in u- 
rp}; but now upon my expoſtulations with him 
on that head, he gravely rebukes me for imagin- 


ing ſuch hard Things, and uſing ſuch hard 


Words, juſt as'if I thought that every Man that 
miſtakes or miſ\ rh another's Words, or by any means 


Reaſons inconſiſtently, is a Knave or a Fool i. Far 


be it from me to think any ſuch thing of any 


Writer whatſocver; but by this ſoft Language 
the Doctor would intimate, that he was far 
from ever ſacrificine Philoponus for a Knave or 
a Fool, as I had venturd to charge him; 
and that all which he had ſaid of him Was 


(i) See. Les p. 51. 
ouly 
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only to ſhew, that he Had miſtalen or miſ- 
applied Phlegon by overſight, and ſo reaſoned 
mnconſiſtently. Whereas this really is mere Ar- 
tifice and Evaſion; for the Doctor repreſented 
Philoponus as talking inconſiſtently by deſign, as 
wilfully miſquoting & miſapplying Phlegon, as 
forcing Phlegon into his Service contrary to the ex- 
preſs Words of Phlegon then lying before him i. 
What is this but calling Philrponus a Knave, 


tho'in other Words? Since he could not act, 


as Dr. S. repreſents him, without being ſuch 
a an, and deſerving that Name. Hard there- 
fore as this Word is, Dr. Sykes might himſelf 
have beſtowed it on him, ſince he charges him 
with the Thing. The favour is pretty much 
the ſame, whether you give him that Title, or 
repreſent him as deſerving it. However now, 
it ſeems, the Doctor will be ſo kind as to fave 
the Honeſty of Philoponus, ſince his End may be 
ſerv'd another way. To ſecure his det he 
will now only make him a Dreamer; that is, 
he maintains, that Philoponus almoſt in the fame 
breath did really quote Phlegon as placing his 
Eclipſe in two different years in the ſecond and 
fourth year of Ol. 202. A great piece of Conde- 
ſcenſion truly! which pays fuch a Compliment 
to Philoponus, as that Writer would reject with 
a juſt Scorn and Indignation, and fuch as tew 


Men pretending to Candour and Impartiality 
would, 1 think, ever force upon him. 


(i) Firſt Def. p. 42. 
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it therefore to every one, to pronounce upon 
ir, as he pleaſes, and go on to conſider what 
the Doctor objects to my Latin Writers. 


V. 


JzRoM, ſays Dr. Sykes „ was a Profeſſed 
Tranſlator of Euſebius, and therefore he is no addi- 
tional Evidence; and Anaſtaſius 00 profeſſes in 
terms that he tranſlates Euſebius. A mighty 
liſcovery indeed! When 1 myſelf had de- 
cared all this very frankly before, as the Reader 
may ſee by conſulting my Treatiſe*. I there 
roduc'd both Ferom and Anaſtaſius. as tranſ- 
Jing Euſebius; and my chief deſign in pro- 
(ucing theſe Authorities, was to ſcttle and aſ- 
Wccrtain the Tex? of Euſebins, which was then 
nuch diſputed by Dr. Sykes, and affirmed to 
de very doubtful and precariouss We were 
told, that we could not be certain, whether it 
Whould oe 4, or &, and A or B were offer'd 
s the true and more probable numeral in 
W-/ebius; to obviate and ſilence which little 
uceptions, thoſe Latin Tranſlators were intro- 
Wiucd, who plainly confirmed the numeral d'. 
their quarto anno, and in that reſpect were 
Wo many diſtin? and poſitive Teſtimonies a- 
inſt Kepler and Dr. Sykes. So that if they 
Wulwer'd that End, it was ſufficient for me, 


(a) Sec, Def p. 23, (b) PBlegon examined p. 12, 13, 26, 
D and 
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and all that I wanted. I obſerv'd indeed that 
even theſe tho' profciied Tranſlators of Euſe. 
bius, were probably ſomething more than 
bare Tyanſlators, and had conſulted Phlegons 


Original Olympriads; being both of them Men 
of Learning, and capable of conſulting that 
Author. As to Ferom the Calc is clear, that! 
he had ſcen and read Phlegon, for he expreſſly! 
refers to him in his Hebrew Queſtions upon Ge- 
neſis c. And as to Auaſtaſius, he is known to have 
been a Scholar, and beſides that, was qualified! 
ſufficiently by his Office of Bibliothecarins or 
Library Keeper at Rome for a diligent and curi⸗ 


ous ſearch after Books, and was probably pre- 
fer'd to that Office for his Extraordinary A 
bilitics in point of Literature. Theſe Circums 
ſtances alone, tho' they will not prove aired: 


ly, that he ever did i fact conſult Phlegony 


nor were urg'd by me as ſufficient to provg 
ſo much, yet they give him a great advantage 
over any modern, by ſhewing him to be cas 


pable of doing it; and by making him in gha 
ſenſe an original Teſtimony. For we may arg 


gue at leaſt zegatively from thence, that no ons 
has any right to pronounce that he ever did 
conſult Phlegon, and compare Euſebins with 
his Original; which may be pronounc'd of any 
modern, how lcarncd and inquiſitive ſocycry 


(e) Legamus Varronis de Antiquitatibus Libros, & Siſinn 
Capitonis; & Grecum Phlegonta, cæteroſque eruditiſſimos Vito 
Hieron. Quzſtion, Hebraic, in Genel. cap. X. v. 4. 


Thi 
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This was all Ideſir'd as to him, and all that I in- 
tended by ſetting forth his Age and Abilitics. 

THE other two Latins, Freculphus and the 
Hiſtoria Miſcella, as they quote Phlegon in their 
Hiſtories, without any mention of Euſebius or 
reference to him, were indeed conſidered in 
another view, and urg'd as direct and poſitive 
Teſtimonies. / But Dr. Sykes can by no means 
allow them to be ſuch. For, lays he, Frecul- 


phus tranſcrib d verbatim Jerom's Latin Verſion 


of Euſebius, and the 24iſceila Hiſtoria tran(lates 
Euſebius. It is granted they do ſo; but how 
does it appear, that they went no farther than 
Euſebius, and that they never look d into Phle- 
cou himſelf? This we cannot or ought not 
to conclude immediately, becauſe. one tranſ- 
lates Euſebius, and the other tranſcribes a Latin 
Verſion of him. 1 am ſenſible indeed, that the 
very act of tranſcribing will create ſtrong pre- 
judices againſt them, and will be judged by 
many a , convincing Proof, that they took all 
their Knowledge and Account of Phlegon from 
Euſebius. But this fort of Argument (tho' often 
usd in other Cales ) is by no means concly- 
ive and ſatisfactory to me. For however ſtrange 
it may appear to us Moderns, tis certain that 
among the Antients both Greeks and Romans it 
was a common practiſe for one Writer to 
quote an Author in the Words of another, 
tho he had ſeen the Author himſelf, and was 
well acquainted with him. I could give a 

D 3 eat 
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great number of Inſtances of this kind, if this 
was a proper place for large Collections; but 
i at preſent a few Examples from one Writer 
| may ſuffice, and that Writer ſhall be a Latin one, 
| as thoſe are which are now under debate. acre 
bius quotes Varro after this manner, M. Varro 
ö in Libro rerum Humanarum quam de diebus ſcripſit, | 
Homines, inquit, qui ex medii nocte ad proxi- 
| mam mediam noctem his horis viginti quatuor 
nati ſunt, uno die nati dicuntur, Quibus verbis 
ita videtur dierum ob ſervationem diviſiſſe, ut &ci. 
Now this whole paſlage rogether with the In- 
troduction and Comment following is tran- 
ſcribed verbatim from Gellius*, as any one may 
ſee, that will compare the two Writers. So 
again. The fame Author quotes Firgil thus: 
Virgilius quo que id ipſum oftendit „ ut hominem | 
decuit poeticas res agentem recondita _— opert4 | 
veteris ritiis ſignificatione, : ] 
— Torquet, nquit, medios nox humi- | 
da curſus, J 
Et me ſævus cquis Oriens afflavit anhelis. 
His enim verbis diem, quem Romani civilem - 4 | 
pellaverunt, A ſexti noctis hors oriri admonet* 
This paſſage too from Beginning to End Is 
taken word for word from the ſame Gellinss, 
In the ſame manner has he quoted Ceſar", 
and Claudius Luaarigartus |, and forty more. And 


(d) Macrob. Saturnal. Lib. I. 3. (le) r Gel. Nod, 
Attic. Lib. III. c. 2. (f) Macrob. be ( g) Id. ibid. 
(äh) Id. Lib. I. c. v. Conf. Gell. L. I. c 22 4 

(i) 1d, Lib. I. c. XVI. Conf. Gell, L. Vcc. XVII. 


- 
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yet no one, I belieye, imagines, that Aacrobius had 
not conſulted Virgil, Varro, Ceſar, and Claudius, tho? 


he docs not tranſcribe their Words immediately 


from the Original, but from Gellius who went 
before him. Neither is Macrobius ſingular in 
this way of quoting Authors, but as I ſaid be- 
fore, it was a common praiſe among Greeks 
and Latius, profane and Eccleſiaſtical. Why 

therefore may not Freculphus and the late, 
Miſcella do the ſame, and yet be in effec? ori- 
ginal Teſtimonies ? As to Fretulphus, he aſſures 
us himſelf, that the paſſages which he quotes by 
Name from antient Writers are repreſented by 
him, as he found them in the Authors them- 
ſelves; a illorum, ſays he, aſſumpſi, ut in ſuis 
habentur Libris k. If ſo, there is certainly no tea- 
ſon, why Phlego 00 f ould be excepted. out of the 
Number. And as to Paulus Warnefrigus the Au: 
thor of the Hiſtoria Aiſcella, his great Character 
for Learning in the Age he liv'd; and his skill in 
Hiſtory, are ſo many Arguments in his favours 
and a juſt foundation for preſuming, that Phle- 
gm was not unknown. to him, tho he choſe t 

ſpeak of him in the Words of Fuſebius. But this, 
you will lay, is nothing more than a preſumptian; 

tis no direct Evidence that he attually con ſulte 

Phlegon, Very true: nor am I oblig' in all Caſes 
of As kind to produce direct Evidence. The 
Quotation itſelf of Phlegos is evidence ſufficient, 


unleſs you prove ſomething Far 70 an 
(k) Freculph. Præf. Chron. 91 
con- 


E (30) 
conttary. Now I ſay, that his quoting Phlc. 
gon in the words of Euſebius is no proof, that 
he either had not ſeem, or had not Phlegoy 


then lying before him. For it was common 
to many others beſides him to uſe the words of 
an eminent Writer, as Euſebius was, rather 
than his own. If indeed a Man of no Cha- 
racter tranſcribes, we may juſtly ſuſpect that he 
only tranſcribes. But Paulus was a Man of that 
reputation for Learning, that Charles the Great | 


invited him into France to aſſiſt in erecting 
Schools and Academies, and to be one of the 


Reſtorers of Learning in that Nation. In which 


Office he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that he 
became a chief favourite with Charles, and was 


much courted and admird by all Men of 
Letters l. This makes a great difference in the 
Caſe, and ſhould incline us to put the beſt ra. 
ther than the worſt Conſtruction upon him: 
We ſhould not reject him abſolutely as 20 cri. 


ginal Teſtimony at all; for that he may be, and 


moſt probably was as to the Knowledge of 
Phlegon, tho not in the form of quoting him. 
At leaſt neither He nor Freculphus nor any o- 
ther Writer, that liv'd while Phlegons Works 
were in Being, are like modern Tranſcribers or 
Tranſlators of Euſebius, ſuch as Uſber, Grotius 
and Huetius 6. The latter could only tran- 


(1) vid. Voff. Hiftor. Lat. L. II. c. 30. Cave. Hiſtor 
Literar. Vol. I. p. 493. Oudin. de Scriptor. Eceleſ. Tom. I. 
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ſcribe, being wholly deſtitute of the Original; 
but the former could eaſily have recourſe to 
Phlegon himſelf, whenever; they pleaſed. This 
is a Circumſtance, which gives to the Antients 
much more Authority in the preſent Caſe, 
than the moderns however great and Learned 
can poſſibly require; and therefore the diſtin- 
tion between them is neceſſary to be obſerv- 
ed in oppoſition to Dr. Sykes, who confound- 
ed them one with another, and put them all 1 
upon a level m. | Ml 

Bur if theſe may be called original Teſti- 
monies, then Malela and Maximus, ſays Dr. 1 
Hlesn, have an equal right to that Title. 
For they livd within the ſame times, and have 
quoted Phlegon, as well as the others. Here 1 
we. have two Writers more, of whom no [| 
mention was made in the Diſſertationz and il 
which at that time, I ſuppoſe, were not known [| 
to Dr. S. as he knew of no other Evidences, ex- | 
cept thoſe which were then produc do. But to 
puniſh us for producing them, they are now it 
ſcems to be turned againſt us, and overthrow 
our own reaſonings. I muſt confeſs indeed, 
they both did live within the time ſpecified, but 
they are not to be ranked with the other Wri- Il 
tcrs, nor are they of the ſame Authority, be- 1 
cauſe, as I hinted before p, they neither of them [| 
quote the very words of Phlegon, As to Max- 


(m) Firſt Def. p. 6, 7. (n)] Sec. Def. p. 27. 
( 0) Diſſertat. p. 64. (p) Phlegen examined &c, p. 19. 


imns, 
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imus, nothing can be more evident at firſt 
ſight ; He only ſays in looſe and general terms, 
that Phlegon in the 1 3th Book of his Chronicles in the 
2034 Olympiad takes notice of this Eclipſe a. What 
is this to the original Words of Phlegon, (et forth 
by Euſebius, Philoponus, and the reſt? Tis true he 
differs from the others in the 0O/ympiad, but in 
fo indcterminate and inaccurate a way, that no 
ſtreſs can be reaſonably laid upon it; and if any 


regard is to be paid to it, let the Doctor remem- 


ber, that he comes much nearer to Ol. 202, 
4. than to Ol. 201. 4. or 202. 1. And as to 
Malela, he plainly ſubſtirutes* the years of 


Tiberius from his own Conjecture inſtead of the 


Olympiad expreſs'd' in Phlegon; and ſo is of no 
uſe in determining the original year of his E- 
clipſe. This is not gratis ſaid, as the Doctor 
would perſuade us; for if Phlegon himſelf had 
noted the year of Tiberius, how comes it to pals, 
that not one of all the other Writers gives 
us the leaſt intimation of it? And why does 


Philoponus take ſo round about a way by long 


Calculations to ſhew the year of Tiberius in 
which this Eclipſe happened, if that year was 


A 


(q) Minute, & neu Ohiary 6 EMAnnneg XporoyoeaPoc ir TEAT- 
xa/l\xeres Toy Xegroyea Pier ir Ty oy, Onvumal Tis E 
, Tagy 7 tinles Atyer ,a es pop Tor Tphwov ariypaVi. 
Maxim. in Schol. p. 97. | | 

(r) Td GxTWXHHII XAT tre Ths Banda; Z TSI Kal foc i- 
77 Exe, vaAiv winley ror F iyrwomwirwy Fperrocr », vw} bs 
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Ipſa Phlegontis verba non producit Auctor noſter. Annot. in loc. 
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matked ready to his hands by Phiegor hitnſelf; 
who then lay befote him? Beſides, this Malela 
is known to be ſo negligent and ignorant a 
Writer a, and his Credit and Authority is now 
lo vety low, that his Teſtimony has very little 
weight in it. And for this reaſon it was 
that I laid no more of him in my former Diſ- | 
courſe. An Original he may be as much as the {| 
Doctor pleaſes, and in more ſenſes than one; (| 
bur he is ſuch an Original, as 1 willingly reſign l! 
into his Hands, and wiſh him all poſſible ſuc- l 
cels with it; | | I! 


| It 
VI. [|] 
; 


who is an Authot ſo eminent and conſiderablc; l 
ſo full and expreſs in the Caſe of Fhlegon, that ll 
Dr. Sykes cannot ſuffer his Teſtimony to ſtand 
without exception, tho none can be better e- 
ltabliſh'd, or more ſtrongly atteſted, than it is: 
One would think that ſo many Tranſlators and 
Tranſcrivers of it, in different Ages and Placcs, 
vithout the leaſt variation as to Phlegon, might 
ix and afcertain the truth of it in his Opinion 
beyond all doubt and contradiction. Vet he 
cannot be prevail'd with to acquieſce in its he 
cannot depend upon his Numbers, it is ill a que- 
lien Ja he has given us the. paſſage of Phle- 
bon exactly or not f. I rcally ſhould be glad to 
) Vid. Hodii Prolegom in Rfalel. 6. 27.  Beritlei Epi, 

doit Malch, (+) Sec. Det. p. 9 fo. 
3 Kno 


| 
| 
I come now in the laſt place to Euſebins; | 


E. 
know, what ſort or quantity of proof Dr. { 
Would require in ſuch a Caſe, if this willen 
ſatisfy him. To what purpoſe are any antic 
Authorities, that can be produced, if theſe wi 
not convince him? But, it ſeems, the ground of þ 
doubt is, that Euſebius ſometimes very much miſto 
or confounded times in other Authors, and aragg 
into his ſervice paſſages, which had no relation 
the Subject in hand. For which reaſon it may ju 
be enquired, whether he has dealt more fan 
Phlegon than he has done in the ſame place | 
other Authors and other facts. This is the Sul 
of his Objcction, ſtarted firſt in the Dzſſertationl 
dropped afterwards by the ſame as foreign 
tlie point, becauſe the mere Words of Euſcbil 
| were nothing to the Chronological Charatler ( 
Phlegon himſelf®, now revivd by the Defen 
as the only one left, and juſt as foreign and tri 

ling as ever. For we are not enquiring in tl 
preſent Caſe, whether Euſebius applied Phleg 
juſtly or not, but whether his quotation of h 
is clear and certain as to the reading. II 
it is ſo, I appeal to the other Greek Writ 
who cite Phlegon, and to the Latin Writers wil 


tranſlate Euſebius. The former ſhew plain a 
that he quoted Phlegon fairly, and the la. © 
that his preſent Greek Text is the true of ? 


and that it is not to be altered as Kepler, Y 
$ytes, and others would have it. TN 
To confirm all which, and to demonſird 


(% Difſert. P. 4% , (bn J 


il 
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that no Argument is to be drawn from the 
Application of an Author in Euſebius to the 
bare quotation of one, I will now give an In- 
ſtance from that very paſſage of Euſebius, 
where Phlegon is produc'd by him. Emuſebjus 
does there cite Joſephus as relating, that at a 
certain time * the Day of Pentecoſt the Prieſts 


heard a Voice like that of a Multitude from the 
innermoſt part of the Temple crying out in theſe 
words, let us depart hence. Now here tis allow- 


in reſpect of Time, but yet he quotes it ex 
as to ſenſe, neither adding nor omitting any 
one word that was material. Some little Va- 
riations indced there are, becauſe he does not 


profeſs to recite the very Words of Foſephus, as 


he does thoſe of Phlegon; but they arc very 
few and of no moment, neither . favour- 
ing the Applicatio of Euſebjus, nor diſguiſing 
the true ſenſe of the Hiſtorian, ; Hence there- 
fore you ſee, the integrity, of Euſebius is ſe- 


cure, tho' he happens to err in judgment; he 


may be truſted very ſafely for the words of an 
Author, however * may miſtake and miſin- 
terpret him. He did not »/f#lly miſapply on 
purpoſe to deceive his Reader, or to ſerve 2 


() Kark' mh; ende M beet Tonic aps & tales Ber- 
gens, x,, H TY mou {ogicng dvnααν t , Iren Oe 
40g dg d ama 3 iowns nv lap avTo Pp en eiruong, Mere 
22 dr tubes. Euſeb. Chron Græc. P- 202. Ed. 1658. Conf, 
Joſeph. Bell Jud. L. vi. c. v. Ed. Havere. - 


E 3 _ Cauſe; 


perceiv'd firſt an Earthquake and Noiſe, and next 


ed Euſebius miſapplies this Paſſage of Foſephus 


% 2. 


move his Suſpicions, I can calily refer him to | 


Far. A 


6360 


Cauſe; but for want ſometimes of a due at- 
tention to the, Author betore him; which lit- 
tle defect Men of infinite reading, as he was, 
and converſant with ſuch a vaſt variety of Au- 
thors and Subjects cannot always avoid, and 
may well be excuſed. But if one inſtance of 

this kind will not convince Dr. Sykes, and re- 


ſeveral others, and particularly to ſome remark- 
able ones in Euſebius's Ectleſiaſtical Hiſtory. in 
that Work among others we have two large 
extracts from Philo and Foſephus; both Which r 
are miſinterpreted and miſapplied by Euſebius, N 
and yet are both repreſented as to words with 
the greateſt fidelity and exactneſs, as may ap- 
pcar to any one, that will compare the Authors 
tlictnſclves with the Father's citations of them. 
To what. purpoſe then is the Doctor's excep- 
tion againſt Eufebius with regard to Phlegon ? 
Since ke not only applies, but produces the ver 
ords of that Writer, as he declares himſelf; 
and tho” he ſhould be ſuppos'd to mi ſapply 105 him 
with reſpect to Time, which 9 certainly has 
not, yet his literal quotation him may bc 
juſtly depended upon. To me. it ſeems as e- 
vident as any-thing of this'kind, can be, that 
the Greek of phlegon in Euſebius is genuine and 
clear as tO the rcading of it; and I muſt in- 


(+) Vid. Euſeb. Hiſtor. Ecel. L, I. c. x. Conf. Joſeph. Antiq, 
L. XVIII. c. 2. n 2. Ed. Haverc, Ia. ibid. L. II. c. xv11. p. 
67. Ed. Cant, Conf. Philon, Vit. Contemplat, pag. 892. Ed. 
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fiſt very ſtrongly upon it, that there is not the 
Icaſt room or colour for doubting it, whatever 
Dr. S. may pretend to the contrary. 

AND now I take the liberty once more of 
aſſerting,” that here are no leſs than ſever an- 
tient Writers all concurring in one uniform 
reprefentation of a Fragment of Phlegon, and 
in one reading of a controverted Numeral, 
Out of which ſeven, three are Greet and origi- 
na Teſtimonies in the higheſt ſenſe, as they 
all appear without the leaſt mark or form of 
Tranſeribers3 and theſe alone to any reaſonable 
Critiek would be ſufficient to aſcertain the 
true reading of Phlegon. But beſides theſe, we 
have alſo*four- Latirs, Who are all additional E- 
vidences for me and againſt Dr. Sykes; for let 
them #ranflare or tranſcribe. never ſo much, they 
greatly confirm the Teſtimony of the others 
both by their Tranſlations and Tranſcripts, and 
give a new weight and Authority to it. By 
one they fix the Text of Euſcbius beyond diſ- 
pute, and: by the other they atteſt the truth 
and exatnels" of his quotation in not correct- 
ing and contradicting it, When they Had it in 
their power! In this view; if no other, they 
are to us very uſeful and valuable; and as 
they manifeſtiy increaſe” our ſtreagth, muſt 
be added to our numbers by the Doctors Ty 
and FREE g as Feng auxiliaries. 
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HiTHrfRToO I have been employed in re- 
ſetling my Foundations, as the Doctor calls them, 
and 1 hope with pretty tolerable ſucceſs, hav- 
ing oppos d every attempt that has been made 
upon them, and guarded againſt every Blow | 
that look'd formidable and threatned their Ruin, 
This done, I am to engage with the Decfors 
Forces, which he thinks, are recover'd out of 
that little diſorder, 1 had put them into before, 
and are prepared to make a ſtand and to keep 
their ground. He begins * with Africanus, from 
whom an Objection was drawn againſt the 
common reading of Phlegon after this manner. 
Africanus applied Phlegor's Eclipſe to the Dark- | 
neſs at the Paſſion; now the Paſſion. accord- ! 
ing to him was in the 157th of Tiberius, there- 
fore he ſuppoſed that Phlegor's Eclipſe was like- 
wiſe in the 15h of Tiberius, and conſequently } 
read in Phlegon Ol. 201. 4. not Ol. 202. 4. 
This in ſhort is the Sum and the whole ſtrength 
of the Objection. In anſwer to which I ob- 
ſerv'd d, that this was no poſitive and conclu- 
ſive proof againſt the reading of Phlegor in Eu- 


* ꝶ6—é „ < 


ſebius, becauſe Africanus might apply Phlegons 


Eclipſe to the Darkneſs at the Paſſion either 
by miſtakę, for want of comparing criticall7 
the Ohmpiads with the years of Tiberius; Or, 


e) Sec. Pef p. 30, (d) Phlegon examined &. p. 26.—32. 
| bet: becauſe 


* 
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becauſe he might imagine, that Phlegor himſelf 
was miſtaken in the year, as iiving' ſo lon 
after the time. And to make theſe Suppoſi- 
tions the more probable, I gave ſome Inſtan- 
ces of ſuch miſapplications both in antient and 
modern Writers, with my Reaſons for not 
admitting ſuch indirect and conjectural Evi- 
dence againſt that which is poſitive and direct, 
ariſing trom plain and expreſs Quotations. Now 
what ſays the Second Defence? Why it will 
not be ſo rigorous and confident as the Diſſer- 
tation was, it does not inſiſt upon direct and 
neceſſary Conſequences againſt us, but candid- 
ly allows either of the Caſes I mentioned to 
be poſſible, without pretending to more than a 
probable Conjecture on his fide. This is very 
humblc and gracious, and makes full amends 
for ſome little Exceptions that are ſtill remain- 
ing. For if Africanus might poſſibly miſapply 
Phlegon for either of thoſe Reaſons, then cer- 
tainly Africanus might poſſibly read Phlegon juſt 
as Eufebius did, and therefore he proves nothing 
directly and neceſſarily againſt Euſebins. Q. E. P. 
Dr. Sykes may perhaps reply, that our account 


of Africanus is only poſſible, but that his is moſt 
probable and natural. I grant, in other Cir- 


cumſtances it might be ſo, but it is not in the 
preſent. If Africanus ſtood alone, and no Au- 
thors had preſcry'd the very Words of Phlegon, 
then indced I ſhould interpret Africanms, as the 
Doctor has done; becauſe there would appear 
to me then no ſubſtantial Reaſon againſt it. 


But 
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But in the preſent Caſe there is plain Evidence 
from expreſs Quotations againſt ſuch an Inter: 
pretation of him, which renders it of no force 
and validity, and makes it the /eaft probable of 

any. Caſes of this kind often happen as to 
other Authors, and the rule which is conſtant- 
ly obſerv'd by Criticks in ſuch Caſes, and that 
with the greateſt reaſon and judgment, as ! 
ſaid before, is to follow expreſs Quotations of 


Authors in oppoſition to any looſe applications 


of them. Otherwiſe there would be endleſs 
confuſion in old Writers, and the genuine 
Text would'be loſt in a monſtrous variety of 
Gloſles and Corruptions. 


Bur tis farther objected with great Em. 


phaſis and Emotion, that Africanus is not the 
only Perſon concerned, but with him Origen 
and Tertullian, and all the old Chriftians, or very 
near all for above two nanared years together *, 
For, it ſeems, They all agreed in the ſame year, 
and apply Phlegon to that year, which, ſays he, 
is not concetvable if they all read Phlegon's was, 
as Euſebius afterwards publiſhed them. This re- 
ally is aſtoniſhing News ro me. What! All 
the old Chriſtians, for above two hundred years to- 
gether apply Phlegon to their year of the Paſſion ! 
For my part I know of no more than 1 
before Euſebius that ever mention his Name, 
viz, Africanus and Origen; and I know of but 
one more, that may ſeem to allude to him, 
without naming him cxprefſly, and that Perfon 

(e) Sec. Def. p. 30, Jr. | 1 
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is Tertullian. As to any others, I confeſs in- 
genuouſly, they are utter Strangers to me, and 
| never. herd one tittle about them; being 
therefore at preſent quite in the dark as 10 
them, I ſhould be glad to be informed by Dr. 
. where this troop of 0 Chriſtians and Men 
of Literature is to be found. In the mean time 
thoſe ' Chriſtians that are viſible give me no di- 
ſturbance; Tertullian has not a ſyllable about 
Phlegon, and tis a great doubt with me whether 
he ever alludes to him *; and as to Origen, Dr. 
g. ſure of all Men has the leaſt right or reaſon 
to cite him in this Caſe. For Or/2e in his 
Latin Tractatus ſo often utgd and fo much 
valued by the Doctor is ſilent as to Phlegon 


J am ſenſible, that many Learned Men have ſuppes'd Tertullian 
% allude to Phlegon ia that paſſage of his Apology, Deliquium 
ptique putaverunt, qui id quoque ſuper Chriſto prædicatum non 
ſcierunt. And tis no wonder, that they ſhould interpret Tertul- 
lian after this manner, before the following Words were pub 
liſſed by Rigaltius, ratione non deprehensa negaverunt. But noau 
tbſe Words are added. there ſecms to be a firong Objection againſt 
nating any alluſion to Phlegon, becauſe "tis certain that he never 
denied the fat? itſelf of the Darkneſs, as thoſe Perſons did of whom 
Tertullian ſpeaks. Wherefore "tis my Opinion, that Tertullian 
lire meant ſome captious Philoſophers or Jews, ae talked or 
wrote againſt the Chriftian atcoutits the Paſſion” after this 
nanner 3 and I think that | Jerom may direct us to ſuch an Ex poſi- 
ton of him. He ſays, Qui F contra Evangelia, ſuſpicantur 
tl:guium ſolis, quod certis ſtatutiſque tem poribus accidere ſolet; 
Uiſcipulos Chriſt ob imperitiam ſuper. reſurrectione Domini in- 
erpretatos 3 quum 74 8 ſolis nunquam niſi ortu Lune fieri ſo- 
eit. Nulli autem dubium eſt, Paſchæ tempore Lunam ſuiſſe 
flenifimam. Comm. in Matt. Lib 4. cap. 28. If the Reader 
will compare this Paſſage of Jerom avith ertullian here and O- 
en on the ſame Chapter of St. Matthew, he <uill find it a 
Proper Key to both, See alſo: Phlegon examined &. p. 83, 84. 


and 
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and all othet Hiſtorians, allowing that not one 
of them ever mentions the Darkneſs at the 
Paſſion. And in his Greek Work againſt Celſu; 
he treass the Evidence of Phlegon ſo negligently 
in the Doctor's Opinion, that Dr. S. muſt be 
the laſt Man that can lay any ſtreſs upon it, 
or think it worth notice. However if he does 
admit it here to ſerve a preſent turn, I may 
tell him from himſelt*, that what one or tw 


do, may caſily be aſcrib d to inadveriency, forget. 
fulneſs, or any other Cauſe. So that for the 
preſent at leaſt my firſt / olution may ſtand pret- ! 
ty ſecure; how far it would hold againſt } 
greater Numbers, it may be time enough to 


conlider when thoſe Numbers appear. 


N EITHER was my ſecond Suppoſition a- } 
bout the ſame Writer Africanus more ground. 
leſs in itſelf, tho' Dr. S. pronounces it to be 
ſo, and is lure it can influence no one's Aſſentb. 
As it is allow'd to be poſſible, ſo in this Caſe 
it was even probable; becauſe the Circwmſtan- 
ces of Phlegons Eclipſe being very extraordina-# 
ry might lead Africanus to think it the ſame? 


with the Darkneſs at the Paſſion, tho' placd! 


by Phlegon in a different year. And to confirm 
this Suppoſition. I produc'd a parallel Inſtance 
from the Hiſtoria Miſcella in this very Caſe a- 


bout Phlegone, To all which the ſhort and 


ealy reply is, That I-:palliate the Faults of d. 
fricanus by the Abſurdities of another Writer ; as 


(a) Sec. Def. p. JT. (b) Ibid. p: 45. 


(e) Phlegen examined &c. p. 31, 32, irh 
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if cither the quality of an Action would did- 
prove the Action itſelf, or every ſuch applica- 
tion of Writers were | abſurd and indefenſible 
in all Caſes and at all Times: Whereas the 
Doctor muſt know, that tis frequently pra- 
ctis d by our modern Chronologers, and even 
much commended and admir'd in them. They 
often are determined, as Africanus might be 
in this Caſe, by particular Circumſtances of Facts, 
to neglect the date of thoſe Facts aſſigned by 
ſome Hiſtorians, and to apply them to other 
Times. Why therefore muſt any Suppoſition 
of this kind with regard to Africanus be reject- 
ed as entirely erownaleſs and extravagant ? 

As to the next Exception under this Arti- 
cle, it is of very {mall conſequence, and may 
ſoon be diſpatched. To ſhew the fallacy and un- 
reaſonableneſs of the Doctor's way of arguing 
from Africanus, I was willing to give an In- 
{tance or two of the i Uſes that might be made 
of it as to other Authors. One of which was 
taken from Euſebius againſt Foſephus, the other 
from ſome primitive Writers againſt St. Johns 
Goſpel d. Now theſe Inſtances are much dif. 
liked and cenſur'd by the Defence as not be- 
ing parallel to the Caſe of Phlegon in every mi 
nute Circumſtance. - As if it was abſolutel 
neceſſary, that Compariſons and Parallels ſhould 
run upon all fours, or agree exactly in every 
particular. Ir is always ſufficient, if they only 
agree in the main Points, or thoſe in which 

(d) Ibid. p. 27, 28. (e) Sec. Def. p. 33, 34. 
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the parallel is formed; and as to theſe, I Qill 
maintain, that the Inſtances I produced were 
juſt and pertinent, and were ſimilar enough 
to prove, that bare Applications of Writers af. 
ford no ſolid Argument againſt the plain Text 
of ſuch Writers. Let Fuſebius, as I there re- 
preſented him, ſtand only in the place of 4. 
fricanus, applying Joſephus to a wrong time, 
as Africanus does one of Phlegon. Here I ſay, 
if the bare Application of Phlegon by Africanus 


proves any thing againſt the plain Text of | 
Phlegon, exhibited in the Original Words by o- 
ther Writcrs, then by parity of reaſon the bare | 
Application of Joſephus by Euſebius would prove | 
as much againſt the Text of Foſephus exhibitcd | 
in our preſent Editions. The ſtreſs of the Ar- 
gument in both Caſes lies in the Application | 
of thoſe. Authors, and if ſuch Application has | 
any force in the former, it muſt likewiſe have 
the ſame in the latter. Whether the Text of | 


the Writer be a Fragment or not, makes little 
or no alteration, ſo long as we are furniſhed 


with the Text itſelf. It is enough, if that ap- 


pears in the original Words, either by credible 
Authors that quote them, or by antient MSS. 
repreſenting them. But to make the Caſe of 
Joſephus exactly parallel with that of Phlegon. 
Suppoſe the paſſage of Foſephus now under de- 
bate to have been only a Fragtnent as thar of 
Phlegon is, preſerv'd like the other in the ſame 


form by ſeveral antient Writers, profeſſing to 


Exhibit 


* 
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exhibit the very Words of that Author. I would 
ask any judicious Critick, whether the bare 
Application of that Paſſage by Euſebius would 


of Foſephus himſelf thus preſerv'd to his hands 
by other Writers. If it would not, as I am 
fully perſuaded it would not, then for the 
ame Reaſons the Application of Phlegon by A. 
fricauus would have as little weight with him 
zzainſt the Fords of Phlegon himſelf, preſerved 
to us in the ſame form by Fuſebius, Chronicon 
Paſchale &c. 

W HA T has been here ſaid is equally ap- 
plicable to my ſecond Inſtance of St. Johns 
Goſpel, and by only changing the terms will 
fully explain and vindicate that too as well as 
the former. I ſhall not therefore trouble the 
Reader with any needleſs Repetitions, but go 
on to another Article, in which the Do@or 
and I diſagree about Africanus. It relates to 


for it; and which Dr. S. is pleasd to term 
an ingenious and handſome Apology. But yet he 
has this to ſay againſt it, That thoſe Men, whom 
Origen ſtiles the Sapientes hujus mundi, ander- 


a; Mr. Ch. has accounted for it. Nor did Origen 


(f) Phlegon examined ke. p. 37 — 41. | 


have any Weight with him againſt the Words 


that Author's irregular repreſentation of Phle- 
gens Words, 1 offer'd what appear'd to met 
the moſt eaſy and natural way of accounting 


food very probably this Paſſage of Africanus not 


n anſwer to them attempt to ſay that was n- 
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thing but Africanus's interpretauion of Phlegon; 
ar account for Phlegon's Expreſſions in this man. 
ner, notwithſtanding his Friend and intimate Ac. 
quaintance Africanus had done this before him s. 
After all this long Story from Origen, the Read- 


er, 1 believe, will be much ſurpriz'd, when 
I tell him, that neither Origen nor his Sapientes | 
hujus mundi ſay one tittle about Africanus or | 
his Citation of Phlegon. Tis a mere fiction of | 
the Doctor's, grounded I ſuppoſe on two or | 
three words of Origen, which have no ſuch | 
myſtical meaning, as he would ſtrike out of 
them. The Pagans are introduc'd by that 
Writer as ſaying among other things, How is 
it that only your own Writers have taken notice | 
of this extraordinary Darkneſs? Phlegon indeed | 


in his Chronicles has wrote of a Darkneſs in the Rei 


of Tiberius Cæſar, but he has not ſienified that 
it happened at full Moon", Now here becauſe | 
the Pagans ſay, Phlegon has not ſignified that 
his Darkneſs happened at full Moon, therefore the 
Doctor fanſies, they hint at Africanus, Who 
repreſented Phlegons Eclipſe as happening at full 
Moon. But could not they ſay this againſt the 
Chriſtian Doctrine of a preternatural Darkneſs 
happening at full Moon, when Feſus was cruci- 
fied: tho' Africanus had never repreſented Phe. 
gon in this manner? Or could they not very ? 


(g) Sec. Def. p. 3 


& 1 
(h) Pölegon quidem in Chronicis fuis ſcripfit, in Principatu 3 
Tiberii Cæſaris factum, ſed non ſignificavit in Luna pleni hac 


factum. Origen. Tractat. in Matt. 35. p. 200. Ed. Baly. 


prg- ; 
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propetly make this Anſwer to ſome Chriſtians 
quoting Phlegon in confirmation of the Golpel- 
Hiſtory, tho they did not pretend to any f 
Moon in Phlegon? Moſt certainly they might, 
and therefore Africanus may fairly be out of 
the queſtion. Beſides I have more Objections 
than one againſt this Suppoſition. If the Pa- 


gans had really any view to Africanus, they 


would not have ſcreen'd him under a diſtant in. 
nue nab, but would have publiſhed his Name, and 
exclaimed loudly againſt his Miſrepreſentations. 
For the Pagans were not tender of a Chriſtian's 
Character, nor apt to wink at any Faults they 
could diſcern in their Adverſarics, nor back- 
ward to take any handle that might give them 
an advantage. How then comes it to pals, 
that Africanus ſhould here eſcape under a gen- 
tle hint, without any complaints of his Con- 
duct, when an open Charge againſt him would 
have ſtrengthned their Objection excecdingly, 
and perplex'd the common Chriſtians, with 
whom they were engag'd? Again farther. To 
turn Origen himſelf againſt the Doctor, if Origen 
had underſtood them as hinting at his Friend 
Africanus, (which whether they did or no, he 
muſt certainly underſtand, as 'tis he that makes 
them ſpeak in this manner) he would ſurely 
have dropt ſomething about his Friend in his 
Anſwer to the Pagans, and not pals'd him over 
in a profound Silence, as we ſee he does. This 
is quite improbable, and cannot be ſuppos'd 

| with 


be ſo too; and conſequently 2 & dess tums 
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with any Reaſon. Leaving therefore all this 
fine Speculation about Origen and his Wiſe Men, 
I paſs on to another Objection, that is much 
more acute and plauſible, We find it among 
the errata thus expreſs d. Tho the Words o Tay 
ome might be poſſibly inſerted by Africanus, yet 
thoſe other explanatory Words ue xeis mans could 
not. For no Language will admit: this manner o 
Expreſſun, that there was 4 total Eclipſe from 
ſuch an hour, without the mention. of the hour, 
To which it laſted. That is, 20 Language will 
admit, that thoſe two extremities of Time From 
and To ſhou'd cver be ſeparated, but that 
where the firſt is expreſs'd, there the laſt muſt 


in Africanus could not ſtand alone without ge- 
Xes Gudans, but muſt both or neither be at- 
tributed to Phlegon. In anſwer to which 1 
muſt tell the Doctor, that he's greatly miſtaken 
in Languages as to this Point; for tho' mo- 
dern and living Languages may not admit ſuch 
conſtruction, the oi and azad ones will with- 
out any difficulty. The Prepoſition 4 in Latin 
and >m in Greek, when joyn'd to Words of | 
Time as Hour, Day, Morning, Noon, Night &c. WL 
do not always exprels the duration of a Thing, | 
or the aiffance between one point of Time 
and another, but ſometimes the. bare viſe ot 
beginning of a Thing; and then they require 
no correſponding Particles as 2d, #{que 2A, +05, 
& Cc. Inftances of this kind are not very 

| _ 
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uncommon. This Araras ſpeaking of the 
Urſa major 

ae Exit Trpoty ATIO wt: 
uvenal. Sat. I. v. 49. | 

Exul ab oftaud Marins bibit. 
Cicero Philipp. II. c. 41. Ab Herd tertid bibe- 
hatur, ludebatur. 
And perhaps the Prepoſition 2m is to be un- 
derſtood in that Patlage of Ptolemy, where he 
gives an account from ſome antient Writer of 
2 Lunar Eclipſe obſervd in Babylon, E RD 
onen, Sm rite SaxTYAgs TAS, avres V Wione 
weTre: (i. e. an dots.) Almag. L. 3. pag. 95. 
So likewiſe the Hebrew prefix d anſwering to 
the Latin # has ſometimes the ſame fignifica- 
tion, as Gen. XIX. 34. It came to paſs Mim- 
mihharoth MMP, which we tranſlate not from 
but on the morrow:; Tho' the [eral Tranſla- 
of it is @ craſtino, as Pagninus renders it in our 
Polyglott. But to clear up the matter beyond 
difpute, I will now give the Doctor an In- 
tance, where the very words objected am l- 
ins dpæs are us d without any redditive at all. 
ln the Chronicon Paſchale we have this paflage, 
after ſpeaking of Chriſt our true Paſſover's being 
ſacriſic d, Kav ioxoTioTn © HAis eg A F xe 
ATIO dne dpas. IIeel & oxiTes Cc *. Here you 


ice is a Frem without any To ſubjoyn'd, and in 


the very caſe of an Eclipſe about which we 
are now debating. I hope therefore Languages 


) Chronicon Paſch. p. 219. Ed. Par. 
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will now be allow'd to aamit ſuch Expref 
ſions, and 'twill be evident ſufficiently, that x3 
rus bunu dpas in Africanus might well enough 
be disjoy ned from uëx&els cmdrrs, Without do- 
ing violence to the Greet Language; in which 
ſituation indeed, amo would not properly ſig- 
nify from, but at or upon the ſixth hour. How- 
ever after all, this is more than my Argument 
obliges me to prove; for ſince Africanus does 
not pretend to give us Phlegonu's Words, but 
only makes a report from him in the way of | 
Abſtract, he might caſily be ſuppos'd to alter 
in ſome meaſure Phlegor's phraſe about the time, 
tho” his ſenſe was ſtill preſerv'd entire. So that 
2m bxlns d would immediately be underſtood | 
as ſtanding for ſome equivalent Expreſſion in | 
Phlegon, and put there in preference to the | 
other by Africanus, as ſuiting beſt with his | 
own pexes dne. Whether a From would | 
require a To in ſtrict propricty of Language, | 
would not here be conſider'd by the Reader; | 
and any critical and laborious Enquiry about 
it would be altogether needleſs and ſuperfluous. 
It is time therefore to conclude this Article of | 
Africanns, and 1 ſhall only add my wiſhes of | 
all the comfort and plcaſure to the Doctor, 
which my Phraſe of ten years can afford him 
under ſo many difficulties and diſtreſſes. 


8 VIII. Tur | 
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VIII. 


TuE ncxt Writer to be conſider d is Origen, 
whoſe ſenſe in one Paſſage of his Latin Works 
is the principal Point in diſpute. I am ſenſi- 
ble how tedious and diſagreeable ſuch an Ar- 
ticle muſt be to a Reader, and ſhall therefore con- 
tract it into as narrow a compals as poſſi ble. 
The whole Paſſage is fairly laid before him in 
the Margin“, by which he may caſily judge 
of the ſeveral reaſonings upon it. Dr. Sykes in 
the firſt place denies b, that he had put the words 


20 CI 
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(a) Quidam calumniantur evangelicam veritatem, dicentes, 
quomodo ſecundum textum poteſt eſſe verum quod dicitur, quia 
facta ſunt tenebre ſuper omnem terram, & ſexta hord uſque ad 
nonam : quod factum nulla refert hiſtoria. Et dicunt, quia ſicut fieri 
folet in Solis defetione, fic facta eſt tunc defectio Solis. Defectio 
autem Solis à ſeculo ſemper fuit in ſuo tempore facta; ſed defectio 
Solis quz ſecundum conſuctudinem temporum ita currentium fieri 
ſolet, non in alio tempore fit nifi in conventu Solis & Lunæ, quan- 
do Luna ſubtus currens Solis impedit radios occurrentes ei, & oc- 
curſu ſuo lumen ejus obtundit. In tempore autem, quo paſſus 
eſt Chriſtus, manifeſtum eſt quoniam conventus non erat Lunæ 
ad Solem, quoniam tempns erat Paſchale, quod conſuetudinis eſt 
agere quando Luna Solis plenitudinem habet, & in tota eſt noe. 
Quomodo ergo. poterat fieri defectio Solis, cum Luna eſſet plena, 
& plenitudinem Solis haberet? Quia (f. Quidam) autem credentium 
volentes defenſionem aliquam 'introducere contra her, ita dixe- 
runt. Cum conſtet cetera prodigia, quæ tunc facta ſunt, non 
ſecundum conſuetudinem ace fuiſſe ſed nova & admiranda ; nam 
& velum Templi Sc. manifeſtum eſt quoniam & 21/4 
defectio Solis conſequenter ſecundum cztera prodigia nova contra 
conſuttudinem facta eſt. Origen, Tractat. in. Matt. XXXV. pag. 
199, 200. Ed. Bafil, — ; 

b) Sec, Def. p. 41. 
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of Origen into the Mouth of the Pagans, as 1 
had repreſented him. But he only denies it, 
without diſproving my Reaſons for imputing 
to him ſuch a miſtake; which therefore are 
ſtill in their full force, and oblige me to main- 
tain the ſame Opinion. The Pagans are evi- 
dently introduc'd by Origen as alledging, that 
at the Paſſion of our Saviour there was juſt 
ſuch a Defectio or Eclipſe of the Sun as uſually 
happens at other times. Dicunt, quia ſicut fieri ſolet 
in Solis Defectime, ſic facta eſt tune Defectio Solis, 
In the very next words we have a long and con- 
vincing Argument to prove, that a con or 


natural Eclipſe of the Sun could not happen at | 


the time of 1. Paſſion, the Moon being then 
at full. This whole Argument I attribute to 


Origen himſelf, but Dr. S. afligns it to the P4- | 
Jan; Which as I apprehend, is 2 them 
talk very fooliſhly and inconſiſtently. For as 
they had juſt before aſſerted, that.the Darkneſs 


at the Paſſion was only a common Eclipſe, 


how could they with any tolerable ſenſe or | 
propricty. argue in the next words, that it w4s | 
not and could not be a common Eclipſe ? This ſort 
of reaſoning in them would be mere jargon and | 
r | 
Anſwer for the Chriſtians. To him therefore! 
think it ſolely belongs; and what confirms - | 
Ot 
Ferom produc d above * here the Reader may | 


contradiction, bur in Origen a ſound and prope 


very much in this Opinion is the Paſſage 


*) Sce above p. 44. Not. 


obſeryc | 
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obferve the ſame Cavil to be ſtarted by the 
Enemies of Chriſtianity, and the ſame Anſwer 
returned to it by Ferom himſclf As to the 
pr ar Particles, Which are urg'd by Dr. S. 
as Hain inge wy miſtake, I might ſafe 
truſt Kad vie every Scholar; it being . 
and obvious to any onc, that autem, which 
is the only connective Particle in this place, is 
often an adver/atrve Conjunction, or elſe de- 
notes A tranſition from one Thing or Fetſon to 
another. A clear proof of which Dr. S. might 
calily: have ſeen in this very Paſſage of Origes. 
For When he tells us the Anſwer, that other 
Chriſtiazs us d to make to this Objection of 
the Pagan, he introduces it with Dua (f. 
Luidan) autem credentium volentes & c. Why 
therefore may not autem change the Fer ſon in the 
other Sentences, as well as it doęs here? Why 
may not 0rigen- himſelf ſpeak. in thoſe words 
Defectio autem Solis, & c. and, In tempore autem 
quo paſſus eſt Chriſtus &c, as well as he does in 
Quia autem credantium volenies &e The Par- 
ticle is the ſame in all, and the laſt awzer might 
as juſtly have: been diſtinguiſh'd' with Capitals 
by the Doctor as the two former 3 only then in- 
deed it might he toe much Aſtinguiſbed, and 
would have ſpoil d the ſignificancy of the others. 
and fon that Reaſan obſcurity and ui Letters 
became it beſt, 214] 88 7992 

Tut ſecond; Exception d about Onigen re- 

(e) S96- Des. . 48. (4% Ibid, 
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lates to the ſilence of Hiſtorians objected by the 
Pagans, I had fſaid®, that the ſelence of Hiſto- 
rians which they mean, and .upon which they 
ground their Objection, was a ſilence as 10 the 
particular Circumſtances of the Darkneſs, the ex. 
traordinary Nature of it, the Place, the Week, and 
Day upon which it happened. And finding that | 
theſe 3 were not minutely ſpecified by any | 
Heathen Hiſtorians, they toldly denied, that ſuch 
Hiftorians confirmed any Facts of the Goſpel. To | 
which it is replied by the Defence f, that the | 
Objection is not taken from à ſilence about the Cir- 
cumſt ances, but the whole Fact. It is the Fa. 
dum, the thing itſelf, which they ſay no Hiſto- 
ry ever mentions, No doubt of it, it was ſo; 
and who ever denied it? What I ſay is, that 
the Reaſon why the Pagans objected a ſilence of 
Hiſtorians as to the Fa, was becauſe they 
found a ſilence among them of the particular 
Circumſtances attending that Fact. Phlegon and 
Thallus and other Hiſtorians might xeally take 
notice of the Darkneſs at the Paſſion; but be- 
cauſe they did not ſpecify minutely the parti- 
cular Circumſtances of their Darkneſs or Eclipſe, 
the Place, the Time, and Age of the Moon. 
therefore the Pagans denied that any mention | 
was made of. ſuch Darkneſs by their Writers. 
Thus we ſee in the Caſe of Phlegon, they cx- | 
cept againſt his Teſtimony, becauſe tho' he had 
written of an Eclipſe in the Reign of Tiberivs | 


(e) Phlegon examined p. 46, (f) Sec. Def. p. 44. 


10 
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in a certain year of Ol. 202. yet he had not 
ſignified that his Eclipſe happened at Full. Moon: 
For want of which Circumſtance, they, it 
ſeems, would not allow him to ſpeak any thing 
of the Goſpel-Fa&?, And for want of the ſame 
particularity and exactneſs they would evade and 
reject any other Authority, that might be urged. 
Neither indeed were they much to blame in 
this reſpect, it being neceſſary in Appeals to 
Antiquity about Facts, to judge of thoſe Facts 
by the Circumſtances annex d. Nor do I won- 
der, that Origen does not anſwer this Objection 
by diſtinguiſhing between the Eclipſe and the Cir- 
cumſtances of it; ſince ſuch a Diſtinction in 
him would not really anſwer the Objection. For 
how could He prove to them, that Phlegon by 
his Eclipſe meant the Darkneſs at the Paſſion, 
when Phlegon had not mentioned the time of 
the Year, nor Day of the Month when his E- 
clipſe happened, nor ſo much as the Duration 
of it? This was a Difficulty, that might well 
diſcourage Origen from claiming his Authority 
at that Time, and determine him to take ano- 
ther way of a»ſwering the Objection. But what 
does all this prove againſt me or Phlegon in the 
preſent Diſpute? Not a ſingle tittle. Neither 
Pagans nor Origen ſay a word about the read- 
ing of Phlegon, whether it was Ol. 202. 1. or 
Ol. 202. 4. Their debate did not turn upon 
the year of that Olympiad, as ours does now; 
nor could it ever be determined by it: For 


which- 
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whichever was the true year of Phlegos's Eellpſe, 
the lame Objections would ſtill recur, that 
here was no diſtinc Enumetstion of parti- 
cular Circumſtances, no mention of an E- 
clipſe at Full Moon, of its being preternatural, 
and laſting with the ſame degree of Darkness 
for three Hours. So that let the year of this R- 
clipſe be what it will, they would not be con- 
vinc'd by that alone, that Phlegon was fpeak- 


ing of the Darkneſs in the Goſpel. Wheteas 


the Point in diſpute between me and Dr. &. 
is the year of Phiegoms Eclipſe; and if that ap- 
pears to be the fourth of Ol. 202. Dr. Sykes al- 
lows, that Phlegon muſt ſpeak of the Darkneſs at 
the Paſſion, and not of a natural Belipſe. It was 
proper therefore and neceſfary for me to ſhew, 
that the Pagans Objection from the ſrlence of 
Phlegon and other Hiftorians was not grounded 
on the year of his Eclipſe, but on the want of 
more particular Circumſtances: and for this Rea- 
ſon 1 oblerv'd, their Objection would be of 
little ſervice to the Doctor's Argument. 
HOW EVER, let Origen fay what he will in 
this Latin Tractatus, he does himſelf deſtroy all 
the Force of it entirely, by what he declar'd 
afterwards in his Books againſt Cel/as. There 


he plainly appeals to the Teſtimony of Phle- 
gon “; and as this Work of his is certainly ge- 


nuine, ſtill extant in the Original Greek, and 
allow'd to be the moſt exact and finiſh'd Piece 
(*) See Phl/egon examined &c. p. 49, 50. 

| he 
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he ever wrote, by this we ought in reaſott to 
be determin'd in out judgment of Origen, As 
to the Doctor's Exceptions againſt the Greek 
Origen the moſt material being now dropped; 
and the few that remain being old ones te- 
vivd with no new ſtrength, I ſhall venture to 
et them (and unmoleſted. Only one Obſer- 
ration of his 1 muſt not omit, becauſe of the 
curious Ctitieiſm expreſs'd in it.— Dr. S. in- 
forms me that & 7d xplro- or merely & Ab. 
oui haue been more definitive of the Time, than 
the xg. r x of Origen, which, the Doctor 
will excaſe me, i I cannot apprehend with- 
out his Reafons for it. But what is ſtill more 
remarkable, even tired; is made a Propoſition, if 
tis meant as an Anſwer to me. For I de- 
lir'd Dr. S. to let me Know, what Greek Pre- 
poſ tion Was more proper to expreſs at the time 
than #274; to which the Doctor now antwers, 
that I cannot but know, there are mam ways of 
expreſſing that. Suppoſe he had ſaid war auto 
Toy prev or &, Td weir GCC. Where the 
natural Conſtruction of the two Sentences 
ſhould either make abr a Frepereien,” or elſe 
nothing to the purpole. 


\ * . * . 4 
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I now "procertt to ene, what Dr. Hle⸗ 


has urg d againſt me in relation to the Word 
N EAN 
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Exaudis. He ſeems by his ſilence to acknow. 
ledge, that it m/gbt be uſcd of an cxtraordi. 
nary Darkneſs tho' not ſtrictly Ecliprical, and 
racitly allows my general Arguments on that 
head, This alone is ſufficient for my purpoſe, 
Jos + was only to ſhew that the Word k. 
is in Phlegon does not neceſſarily ſignify 2 
| pro Eclipſe, as the Doctor at firſt aſlerted. 
ether I have ſucceeded with Ariſtophanes and 
his Scholiaſt or not, is a Point that very little 
concerns Phlegon, he being ſlill ſecure by o- 
ther Authorities whatever becomes of this laſt. 
However even this I ſhall venture to defend, 
being ſtill perſuaded that many good Reaſons} 
will ſupport me in it. Ariſtophanes with a great 
deal of humour introduces the Clouds ſpeak- 
ing thus to the Athenians, ; 
EI T Yeoiaw ẽ b gupodd l. Lu aM j 
HNIX HPEIEZE®E ETPATHTON, Tas bfi; 
urn open, b 
Kal ci Jena” gd "iy 2554 N Acpanit. 
H own d ume 14 s odbug* ö 0 Haus | 
Tu Spua did eis talen EYOEQE ounAxias | 
Ov arch £Paoxe va, 6 i palryiou Mia. 1 
Nub. v. 581. ſeq. 4 
Here you obſerve, the Clouds are ſaid to cn. 
tract their brows and do terrible Things, Thunder 
Rattles and Lighinings Flame in the Air, 
and the Moon leaves her uſual Courſe, when} 
the Ilagaazur i. e. Cleon was elected General, 
wix poſe gpamnyern. Now tis certain 150 
: C1c093 


{ 39) 
cleon was elected General by the Athenians on 
the WUuνh MN or the 1 Day of the Month, that 
being the ſtated Time tor theſe Elections“; 
and conſcquently that all theſe diſmal Things 
happened according to Ariſtophanes at that 
very Time or immediately before it. Let 
us ſee now what the Scholiaſt ſays to this Paſ- 
ſage. Upon theſe Words H ownim ' ACE 
Ye Ts 5 Ms he comments thus. EHEIAH E- 
Nec is © ir Te Tf pr rd bmi La- 
MAH Boydpouion. Becauſe an Eclipſe of the 
Moon happened the former Tear (i. e. Year before 
the Clouds were acted Ol. 88. 4.) in the Month 
Boedromion when Stratocles was Archon. What 
other meaning can be given to theſe Words 
of rhe Scholiaſt with any propriety or perti- 
nency but this, that there happened an Eclipſe 
of the Moon at that Time, when Ariſtophanes 
makes the Moon to leave her uſual Curſe? And 
what other time can this be, but that when 
Cleon was elected General? If you ſuppoſe the 
Eclipſe in the Scholiaſt to have happened at any 
other time very diſtant from the former, his 
Comment becomes egregiouſly trifling-and im- 
pertinent. Beſides, the Word ExruJy hasno tole- 
rable Senſe upon ſuch: a Suppoſition ;for how 
ſtrange would it ſound, that the Ave in r 


(7) Ariſtophan. Fr V. 43- | 
re ( Th TporTipz *. , 3 
Ey Tel ol " done inn, xaj of ZTPATHFO! wer- 
m7. Schol. vet. in loc. 
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phanes left her uſual Courſe in September, becauſe 
there happened an Eclipſe of the Moon in October 
following? For my part I cannot caſily believe 
that fo Learned and Judicious a Writer as this 
Scholiaſt is, would comment ſo abſurdly. Dr. 
Sykes however is of another Opinion, and lays, 
'tis plain, that he meant a real natural Eclipſe of 
the Moon*, For a Lunar Zelipſe, it ſeems, there 
was in fact that Year, vis. Ol. 88. 4. upon 
the ninth of October, and the 6th of the Attic 
Month Boearomion. I grant the Moon was at 
that time Ecliptical, tho not in the Month Bo- 
earomion, as | {hall prove hereafter ; but we know 
it to be ſo not from antient Hiſtory and Ob- 
ſervation, but only from modern Calculations 
and Tables. Thucydides who liv'd at the very 
time when this Eclipſe is ſaid to have happen- 
ed, and takes particular notice of ſeveral other 
Eclipſes during the long Peloponneſian War, does 
not mention a 1yllable of this, nor any other 
antient Writer that we know of#. It is 
therefore very probable, that no proper Eclipſe 
was obſerved at this time by the Old Athe- 
nians, and that the Scholiaſt himſelf never heard 
of any ſuch. Beſides as tis evident from what 
has been. ſaid above, that the Schohaſt refers 
his Eclipſe to the Civil yywpia or the 1/ Day 
of the Month, he could not imagine any pro- 
per Eclipſe of the Moon to have happened at 
that time without the groſſeſt Ignorance in A- 


(a) Sec. Def. p. 57... (e) Vid. Petav, Dofttin. Temp 
L. 8. Ricciol. Almageſt, L. V. c. x1x. ſtronomy, 
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ſtronomy. ſuch an Ignorance as he could not 
be guilty of, who livd when that Science was 
cultivated with great ſucceſs, and made a prin- 
cipal part of the Studies of all Learned Men. 
He mult likewiſe ſuppoſe the Civil i to 
coincide with the A4//rozomical, or at leaſt not 
to vary much from it, ſince the Attic Months 
were all known to be Lunar, and 'twas plain 
from Thucydides and other Writers, that Eclip- 
ſes of the Sun had been obſerved to fall upon 
or near the Civil veunia in the Artic Months“, 
which they could not do, if the Attic Months. 
had not then correſponded with pretty great 
exactneis to the natural Conjunctions of Sun 
and Moon. From all which laid together I 
cannot but conclude, that the Greek Scholiaſd 
meant no proper Eclipſe by his Exauis, but 
only an accidental obſcuratio of the Aoon occa- 
ſſoned by Clouds and Storms, as OW 
repreſented it. 
NEITHER was I much. miſtaken, 28 the 
Doctor thinks, in ſaying that the Month Boe- 
dromtion anſwers to our September and October. 
for ſo it did in cvety common year throughs, 
out Metor's Cycle, as may be ſeen in Scal/ 75 
Petavins, Salmaſius,  Spanheim „and Doawe 


(*) Vid. Dodwell. de Oel Vetet. Diff. 1. $. eee 
27, 28. | 
177 ofeph Scalig. Emendat. Temp. L. It. p p. 90. _ 
etavius Doctrin. 9 L. II. p. 183. a | 
Nr 2 | | 
Salmal, $25, 
eck. Spank, 407. * 
3 bee Jobyh. 1.4 a 
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It's regular and uſual ſituation therefore was 
in thoſc two Jallan Months; and ſo it was 
in the old Attic year immediately preceding 
Meton's Cycle. "Tis true that in the ztercalar 
Years Boearomion did anſwer to Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, but that was not it's proper ſituation, 
nor what I intended in ſpeaking of it. 1 only 
gave a ſhort hint to the Reader of that par. 
ticular correſpondency which the Attic Month 
generally bore to the Julian, without confi. 
dering minutely how it might ſtand in the 


years of intercalation 3 becauſe then it would 


of courſe be removd out of its proper 
place; and to obſerve that occaſional irregula- 
rity was not neceſſary to the Point in hand. 
But now ſince the Doctor has undertaken to 
preve my account quite wrong in this Article, 
and aſſerts that Boedromion begun October the 
4th in Ol. 88. 4. Im oblig'd to enlarge a little 
upon the Attic year, and muſt return the Com- 
pliment of an Error upon the Doctor. He 
ſaysb, That year Viz. 25 88. 4. began Auguſt 
the 5th. But this is not true on any Suppoſi- 
tion. For if Metons decennoval Cycle was not 


then brought into Civil Uſe, the Attic year did 
not begin in Summer but in Winter, in the 
Month Gamelion; it being fully demonſtrated by 
the Learned Doawell e, that till Meton's time the 
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Civil year of the Athenians begun from the Win- 
ter-Solſtice. Hence thoſe lines of Feſtus Avienus. 
— Primava Meton exordia ſumpſit ab anno, 
TDoꝛrreret rutilo cum Phebus ſidere Cancrum. 
Atat. v. 1371. 1 
But on the other ſide if Ale ons Cycle was 
brought into uſe at that time, the Azric year 
Ol. 88. 4. begun June 29, according to Peta- 
vius and Dodwells Tables“, or Jan, 28. accord- 
ing to Scaliger s. So that what Dr. Hles lays 
down from Calviſius about Auguſt the Vih can 
be true neither way. And indeed Caluiſius him- 
ſelf, whom the Doctor follows, overihrows 
by a ſtrange inconſiſtency his own Hypotheſis. 
For he. expreſsly aſlerts*, that Aetons Cycle 
was receiv'd by the Greeks as ſoon as ever it 
was propos d; and places the reception of it 
in the year before the Peloponneſian War Ol. 
87. 1. And yet in Olymp. 88. 4. eight years 
after this does he fix the beginning of the Artie 


liti. E quibus omnibus facile colligimus Metori 
vou, illud anni initium eſſe tribuendum. Dodwell. Cycl. 2 
Diff. I. 5. 1v. p. 8. Conf, Di. III. 5. 34. p. 182. 

Rectè Viri Bocihmi cenſent Graces vetuſtiores 1 bras An. 
num exorſos, Gamelione Menſe primo Athenienfium, ante Pe- 
riodum Metonicam, & ante fixum in Hecatombzone Caput. 
Freder. Spanhem. F. F. Chronolog. Sac. P. 1. G. v. „ Scalig. E- 
mend. Temp. L. II. p. 75. | | 


(d) Vid. Dodwell. ubi ſup. p. 7%. 3 TA 
Petav. Doctrin. Temp. L. II. p * 
(e) Joſ: Scalig. Emend. Tem 1. It P- Yay -. $443: 0? 
(f) In uſu fuit apud Græcos ab eo tempore, quo propoſita 
fuit, quod accidit anno antequam Bellum Peloponnefiacum | in- 
iretur. Calviſ. Prolegom p. 68. b. Chronic. P. 48. L J (5 
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year in Aaguſt the Vih. which is cettainly falſe 


and irreconcileable with Merons Cycle. 

T nus much being frov'd againft Dr. Sykes, 
what he ſays about the month Focdronrion muſt 
inevitably fall to the ground of courſe, Fot 
if the Azric year did not begin Aug. Vth. Ol. 
88. 4. Boraromion, as he very well knows, could 
not begin Ofober 4th, nor could his Eunar E- 
clipfe fall upon the 6th of that Month. And 
farther, as Meton's'Cycle was introduc'd by this 
time among the Athenians, as his own Author 
allows and Mr. Doauell s has largely prov'd, it 
is clear that Boraromion began that year (being 
the 81h of Metor's Cycle and intercalar h) Ag. 
27th and ended Septemb. 24. By which means 
tis removd à conſiderable diſtance from the 
natural Eclipſe Ocfob. 9. and makes it ſtill more 
probable, that the Scholiaſt s Ex Neis in Boedro- 
mion had no reference to the other, which 
happened ſix Weeks later. I grant indeed that 
the Schaliaſt might poſlibly miſtale a Month, 
being fallible and ſubject to Error as well as 
other Men; but when ſo many Reaſons con- 
cur to ſhew, that he had no natural Eclipſe of 
the 2oon in his Eye, twould be hard to charge 
him with any great miſtake about the time 
of it. 

NEITHER am I much better ſatisfied as 
to the Sun, tho Dr. S. informs me, that there 


(8) Dodwell. Cycl. Ver, Differ, I. &'TIL 5; 
Not Vid. Ibid: p. 48, 766. 4 
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really was a nataral Eclipſe. of the Sun in the 
ſame Ofympiadic year, on March the 2. For 
that I was fully apptis d of before, and had 


previouſly conſider'd the Objection ariſing from 


thence, but could not allow it ſo much weight, 
as the Doctor has given to it. Axiſtephanes in 
the ſame place repreſents the Sn like wiſe as 
withdrawing his Light, 

I oba NM £45 ear ETOEQAL o j,“, 
and threaining not to appear, it Cleon ſhould be 
cholen General, r 1 

Ov arty e vir, & SpA K A, 
From whence tis plain, that the Sun witharew 
his Light before leon was actually elected; for 
how could he zhreaten in order to diſcourage 
the Athenians from electing him, after the E- 
lection was paſt? And farther. As the Sun is 
made to threaten in this manner, ſo, no doubt, 
he was to execute what he threatned, and that 
ſoon after the Election was over, both to ſhew 
his Diſpleaſure at the Choice, and diſcourage 
the Athenians from perſiſling in it. Otherwiſe 


all the Wit and Humour of the Poet in this 


Repreſentation had been loſt, and would be 


quite flat and inſipid. Accordingly the Scho. 


liaſt explains him to this Senſe, zot, ſays he, 
as if the Sun was already eclips d. but threatuing 
40 be fo, if Cleon ſhould be elected General; and 
then ſubjoyns the Controverted Words, Haig 


3 | 
di Eyarro x4Td ma TYM EN KAewros yeupoTo-. 


av, Now there did happen by ſome accident 
* I 


an 
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an Eclipſe of the Sun upon Cleonm being elected. 
Here the Diſpute between me and Dr. Sykes is, 
whether that EMAs of the SHoliaſt means one 
that happened immediately after Cleon was elect. 
ed, or one that happened full fx Months after, 
The former Interpretation to me, 1 confeſs, 
ſeems ſtill the moſt probable, and that I beg leave 
to maintain for the following reaſons. 1/f. Ihe 
Words KNuο̈ y:omrepers moſt naturally ex- 
preſs the very Time when Cleon was elected. 
For the Word yupmrewne properly ſignifies 
nothing more than the Election itſelf of Cleon 
into the office of <p27Tyy:5 or General, and does 
not carry us beyond the Tie when the Ele. 
ction was made: Whereas if the Scholiaſt had 
deſigned to intimate at large, that this EMM. 
Jis happened during Cleor's cpammpyla, he would, 
I think, have rather usd the Word gpamyys- ! 
Ts, Which is more extenſive than the other, 
and is the term commonly uſed by the An- 
tients upon ſuch Occaſions. So Thucydides, | 
ITeeaxAtus Y Zarb ETPATHTOYNTOE. L. | 
IL. c. 31. So the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes's E. 
quites v. 55. Bpaclddu ETPATHTOTNTOE. 24. } 
KaTa ma Tuyw is more properly referr'd to 
ſome accidental obſcuratio of the Sun either 
upon or near the Day of this Election, than to 
a regular Aſtronomical Eclipſe at the diſtancc | 
of ſeveral Months from it. For there would 
be nothing particular and extraordinary in this, | 
nothing but what had frequently happened, } 

| | when | 
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when other Men of the beſt Character were 
choſen Generals, Whercas this is obſerv'd as 
ſomething remarkable and peculiar to Cleo. 
3. If the Scholiaſt had meant the natural Eclipſe 
of the Sun, that happencd in the Spring fol- 
lowing, he would ia all probability have men- 
tioned the Month, in which it happened, as he 
mentioned Boearomion before in the Lunar E- 
clipſe. For that was eaſily known to him from 
Thucydides, and was likewiſe very proper to be 
expreſs d in a Comment, to prevent Obſcurity 
and Miſinterpretation of the Fact. But if he 
be underſtood. as ſpeaking of ſome accidental 
obſcuratio of the Sun when Cleon was elected, 

then tis caſy to account for his ſilence in this 
reſpect, becauſe the time of that accident had 
been intimated and was known alrcady. 4. A- 
nother Argument in my favour is, I think, 
the great incongruity and impropriety that ma- 
nifeſtly attends the Doctor's Interpretation. For 
according to this the Sun is by the Scholiaſt 
made to threaten an Eclipſe if Cleon fhould be 
elected; and yet after he is elected, not to ſuf- 
fer any Eclipſe for the ſpace of fix Months, and 
then at laſt to be eclips d only in the ordinary 
and natural way. Which in my Opinion 
makes a very dull and trifling Senſe of it, and 
ſuch as no Scholiaſt of any Taſte and Judge- 
ment would put upon Ar * 8 For theſe 
reaſons: therefore I am ſtill of Opinion, that 
the Scholiaft by his 27 did not mean — 

Te 
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teal and natural Eri pſe, but ſuch an 06/turario 
of the Sun ien ſoon after Cleons Ele- 
ction, as had happened according to Ariſlopha. 
nes juſt before it, that is, oecaſſon'd by à clou- 
dy, dark, and tempeſtuous Seaſon-. 

As to my Inſtances produc'd from Dio and 
Ferom, Dr. S. has nothing more to object, but 
that he thinks them iſtaten ; which, no doubt, 
is an undeniable confutation of them, and is be- 


ſides ſuch a dextrous Antwer, as may ſerve to 
overthrow any Authority” of this Kind, 1 might 


be able to produce. This meſt certainly is 
playing a fure Game, and ſecures the Victory 
at all Events. If 1 can produce no inſtance, 
where the Word EH may ſeem to be us'd 
for an cxrraordinary Darkneſs, then BExauys 
muſt mean a natural Eclipſe; and if I can pro- 
duce any ſuth; then the Author that uſes it, 
is certainly miſtither; ſo either way Im likely 
to be foild;!and the Doctor is fafe.” However 
1 ffarter, myſelf with hopes, that Dr. 8. himſelf 
win be mighrily niſt aten, if he thinks ſuch an 
Anfver convincing. Neither will it follow 
Ffrom' hence,” becauſe we admit ſuch a Senſe of 
Fx N in Dio, that we muſt neceſſarily be- 
lie ve every proiigy recorded by him or other 
antient Hiſtorians: The Docter need be under 
no manner of apprehenſion of ſuch à Conſe- 
quence, as he fectns to intimate“; for in-this 
Cale we are only reel What thoſe i. 


(a) See. Def p. bo. "7 6) Thid: pi 


Fot 
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ftorians bilicve ot reroru. not what he or I mult 
believe upon their Word, We are not diſput· 
ing about the Trw#þ or reality. of the 
but only about the Phraſe. in which we find 
it cxpreſs'd, and the Notion- which the Vri- 
ter himſelſ entertained of it. If he thinks a 
pradigꝝ ro be real Fact and relates it as ſuch, it 
is ſutficient for Us, whether ve receive it as 
true, or reject it as fabulous. 50 that Dr. &. 
may: ſafely allow that Senſe of Ex Ns in Dio, 
which 1 contend for, without, in aaching in 
the leaſt an his On Iucreantry.. 

Bur once Remark there is droge. Inder this 
Article about the Word ons, which falls much 
heavier upon me, and deſerves to be carefully 
conſideted. I had ſaid e, that the moſt proper Word 
that Aſtronomers a Hiſtorians uſe to ex- 

preſs ſuch: extraordinary Phenomena, as nearly re- 
2 natural Eclipſe in Effect ho not in rhe 
Cauſe, ui le BX, becauſe at they are ſup- 
pos. to be. very like à natural Ecliple,, 2b onc 
Word auc, e pre . that likeneſs ſo u as." E- 
zXu{as. That [0070s or any other nord auauld l 
low aud jejune, ety ſburt and acftctive. Upon 
which Dr. F. N He forgot, I fi 
Matthew. Mark, Luke all made ufc of, that 


low and je june, very ſhort and deſetive Word ozorogt. 


Here. I muſt own, Vſhould bejuſtly corrected, 


and ſhould readily beg pardon for What I had 
laid, if it neceſſarily extends to the ſacred E- 


(©) Pee ee 64. * ( +) Sec. Def. p. Eo. 


uppoſe, that 


vangeliſts 


more expreſſive and emphatical, than otherwiſe ! 
it would have been in pure Greek. Thus the 


ſtrong and - ſignificative, as Ex can be in | 


"There was ox Darkneſs (Heb. ) upon the | 


natural. For the very Word us'd commonly | 


| (70) 
vangeliſts, or caſts the leaſt diſtant Reflection 
upon their uſe of the Word oxoms. But as it 
Was far from my Thoughts to ſpeak any thing 
unbecoming of thoſe Holy Writers, ſo it is, 
as I apprehend, very far from the natural ſenſe 
of my Words. I was ſpeaking of Greek 4. 
ffronomers and Hiſlorians, who could not have 
the fame reaſon for ufing the Word aximy, 
that the ſacred Penmen had. Theſe wrote a 
different ſort of Greek from the others, mix'd | 
with Hebrew or Syriack Idioms and Phraſes, 
and often ſuperadding a Hebrew Senſe to a 
Greek Word; by which means it was cnlarg'd | 
and improv'd in it's ſignification, and became 


Word ox&ws in the ftile of à Hebrew is as | 


Thucydides or Ptolemy. It may denote alone the 
moſt extraordinary and dreadful Darkneſs that 
can happen, as it does in the LXX. Gen. I. 2. 


Face of the deep. And Exod. x. 21. Where God ſays } 
to Moſes, ffretch out thine hand toward heaven, | 
and there ſhall be Darkneſs ( oxiTo;) over the | 
Land of Egypt. It may fignify likewiſe an E. 
clipſe of the Luminaries either natural or preter- | 


by the Fewiſh Nabbies f to expreſs 4 natura! 
(Y Vid. Buxtorf. Lexicon. Rabbin. brev. p. 959. 

| Iexit. Talmudic. p. 197%. 
Eclipſe 
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Eclipſe is N M Kadruth or WP Kiddur, Obſcu-: 
ratio, Obtenebratio; and the firſt of theſe is ren- 
dred in Iſai. L. 3. by obs, I cloth the Hea- 
vens with Blackneſs or Darkneſs, Gd Tow 


ovpzroy EKOTOY, alluding, as ſome Interpreters 
ſuppole, to the Egyptian Darkneſs. And ſuch. 


a Senſe it has again Foel. II. 3 1. The Sun ſhall 
be turned into Darkneſs. Gr. uemegpaPrortay eis 
EKOTOE. Where the Hebrew Word is the 
ſame as in Geneſis and Exodus before, Tn 


hhoſbec. From hence then it appears, that oor; 


in an old Jewiſh Writer is far from being low 
and defective, tho it might be ſo in a Greet 
Aſtronomer or Hiſtorian ; the former had no 
ſtronger Word to expreſs ſuch Phenomena, the 
latter had his technical Exe; The former by 
that alone could ſignify as much as the other 
by adding Epithets to it, or uſing his proper 
termsof Art. Beſides, there was a particular Rea- 
ſon why the ſacred Penmen ſhould uſe the 
Word ox6Tos rather than Exaudis. They were 
to relate that memorable Event attending the 
Paſſion of our Saviour with the plaineſt ſim- 
plicity, and in terms the leaſt liable to excep- 
tion and miſinterpretation. Now if they in- 
ſtcad of o s had us'd the word Ex As, the 
Pagans in after times would have artfully plead- 
ed it againſt the Chriſtians, to ſhew that this 
Darkneſs was only a common Eclipſe; and not 
any extraordinary ig from Heaven upon that 
ſolemn occaſion, This we may gueſs would 
| | have 
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have been the Caſe, by their miſapprehenſions 
and miſrepreſentations of this very Fact, even 
without any colour from Scripture, as we learn 
from Tertullian and Origen. To prevent there». 
fore any miſconſirugion in a Point of ſuch 
importance to the Chriſtians, onò res in the Gol- 
pel was more peer than ExAuyis would have 
been. But A ronomers and common Hiſtorians, ( 
when they were to expreſs an extraordinary 
Darkne/s, and ſignify the near reſemblance of 
it to a natural Ecwupſe in effect and appearance, 
might uſe the Word EN without any ſuch 
ill Conſequence, and at the ſame time convey 
a better ldca of it to a Reader by that term, 
than by the Word eres. So that as the two 
Caſcs are very difterent, what is ſaid of the 
one is not immediately applicable to the 
other, 


- 


X. 


THe next Article relating to Phlegon's O- 
miſſions, is little more than a bare repetition 
of the ſame Things over again, without any 
direct Anſwer to what I had pleaded againſt. 
them. I is ſtill unaccountable to Dr. S. that he 
ſhould take notice of an Eclipſe, and yet not any 
notice of the only very remarkable Circumſtances of 
it*, And I mult (till reply, that antient Hiſte- 
rians and Chrowologers were ſeldom or never 10 

(e] See. Def. p. 63. 
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minute and particular in Obſervations of this 
kind. as ſome Moderns are; they contented 
themſelves very often with a bare mention of 
an Eclipſe, without remarking the time or du · 
ration or any article of Moment concerning 
it. And this even in Caſes, where ſomething 
extraordinary and ſtriking occur'd, as may be 
ſeen in Dio and Seruius quoted before. An ac- 
curate Modern might wonder, that zeirher of 
theſe two Writers ſhould take the leaft notice 
of the Place of the 4400» at the Time of their 
Solar Eclipſe; and that one of them (Do) ſhould 
not drop a ſyllable about the duration, Day, or 
Hour of his. Yet wonderful as this is, the 
Fact is certain that neither of them ſpeak of 
a natural and proper Eclipſe, And why might 
not the Author, whom Phlegon follow'd, be 
as little exact and particular? For as to Phlegon 
himſelf, he did not write his Olympiaas, at the 
time when this Eclipſe happened, but at leaſt 
an hundred Years after it; and therefore could 
give no fuller Account of it, than he receiv'd 
from other Writers before him. Dr. S. indeed 
forgetting this Circumſtance, had conſidered t 
him before as living at the very Time of his 
Eclipſe; but now being advis'd of the contra- 


ry; thought it beſt to drop that Argument, and 


zacitly to own his miſtake. 
As to what is ſaid about Origens confining the 


Eclipſe and Earthquake to the Land of Judas, 


(+). Deb. Þ. g» 10. 
K 


that, 
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that likewiſc I had obviated before, and what 
I aid then is a full Anſwer to the ſlender Ex. 
ceptions in this Second Defenſe, It was only a 
private Conjecture of Origen's, introduc'd by a 
modeſt arbitror in his Latm Work, without one 
tittle of poſitive Evidence to confirm it. And 
even this Conjecture of his was overthrown 
by Origen himſelf in his Books againſt Celſusz, 
where he makes no ſcruple of acknowledging | 
Phlegon to be a Witneſs both of the Eclipſe 

and great Earthquake at the Paſſion of Chriſti, 
Let the Reader therefore judge, which Origen is | 
of moſt Authority; He who appears only ina 
barbarous Latin Tranſlation, or He who is till ! 
extant in his original Greek, He who at one 
time offers only a private Opinion, or He who 
after more Experience and Conſideration thinks 
fit to retract it. To which muſt be added, 
that the Antients in general extended the Dart. 
neſs and Earthquake beyond Fudea. It is a 
Mundi caſus with Tertullian®, with Arnobius* u. 
niverſa Mundi ſunt Elementa turbata; and Affi. 
canus d the Doctor's favourite Author declares !? 
expreſſly, that there was a moſt dreadful Dark: | 


(a) Np) vhs ini Tibepiov Kalompog ExAnci/ie; emo x; Tp M. | 
TAAQN EEIZEMQN & 245 din xj ®Aizer. Cont. Cel, L. II. 


. 80, 
* (b) Tertull. Apolog: c. 21. 

( c) Arnob. adv. Gent. L. I. p. 32. | | 

(d) Kat" ou F re ng iber Pooepwrerer EEIEMS | 
&i rirgaf dafi’ mw mg ledhſac g N , - 
mjppiPn. Ap, Syncell, p. 322. 5 ; 
neſs} 
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neſs over the whole World, the Rocks were rent 
by an Earthquake, and Places in Fudea 
and other parts of the Earth were thrown down. 
Now why muſt all theſe Writers, nay why 
muſt Origen himſelf in his Greet and genuine 
Work, be rejected in complaiſance to one ob- 


ſcure and ſuſpicious Paſſage of the Latin O- 


rigen? If you ſay, becauſe ve have no 3 
from Pagan Writers for what they /. 2 

Fadi that all the World muſt be ſurpriæx d at; 1 
anſwer, that Tertullian appeals to the Roman 
Archives for an Account of this Fact, whoſe 
Authority in point of Learning or Hiſtory is as 
good as any Greek or Roman's of his Time. And 
pray, who are the Pagans that object an uni- 
ycrlal ſilence in their Hiſtories as to the Dark- 
neſs and Earthquake? Why only ſome anony- 
mous Gentlemen, introduc'd as violent Enc- 
mies to the Chriſtians in the Latin Tractatus, 
and mightily diſpos d to cavil at all Events; 
whoſe Sincerity and Knowledge we may gueſs 
at by their calling the Darkneſs: at the Paſ- 
ſion a common Eclipſe of the Sun, which was 
evidently falſe z and when that would not ſerve 
their turn, then they ask, how cames it "poſe that 


Es REPS 
(f) Eum M 2 in drcbivi ris habetis. Tertull. 


Apolog. c. 21. | 

Roman Annals thee the Martyr Lucian jak 
Requirite in annalibus veſtris, invenietis temporibus Pilati, Chriſto 
print, 1. 1 Rc tenebris N apud Ruſin. 
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only Chriſtian Writers take notice of this ex- 
traordinary Event, and no other Greek or Bar- 
barian of that time? What proof is this, that 
no Pagan did really take notice of that extra- 
ordinary Event? Muſt we neceſſarily allow 
their Interpretation of every Writer to be juſt 
and clear againſt us? Muſt Phiegon and Thallus 
and the Roman Archives and the Greek Commen- 
taries mentioned by Egſebiuss, be all given up 
immediately as nothing to our purpoſe, be- 
cauſe forſooth theſe Pagan Objectors will pleaſe 
to affirm that they are not? That, I think, would 
be paying more deference to a Pagan s word, 
and leſs to a Chriſtian's, than is due from any 
Chriſtian Author. As to Origer's Anſwer tothem, 
that has been conſider d before h, and may now 
be diſmiſs d. 

T x laſt difficulty that lies in our way is 
this; Phlegon obſerves that in his Eclipſe the 
Stars appeared in the Heavens; now had he in- 
tended any Darkneſs, but what aroſe from a pro- 
per E cloſe, he would not have mY this Circum- 
ſtance, becauſe whatever obſtructed the Rays of the 
Sun, would much more obſtrut# the Light of the 
Stars, This 1 called. a mere pi. tion, be- 


(8 lues 6 Xegns — Ne. ini — iz T> 4 
wre ines af" Ths Tes Karges, xad'. 2 ne Ban, 
EAAHNIK OI 2 29popury bbs * AEZIN 
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cauſe Dr. S. does evidently ſuppoſe and take 
for granted, that the Darkneſs at the Paſſion 
was occaſion'd by ſomething that ob/{rudted the 
Rays of the Sun, like Clouds and Fogs. Whereas 
laid, it was much more probable, that no- 
thing of this kind occaſioned the Darkneſs at 
the Paſlion; becauſe as it was preternatural in | 
irſelf, lo it was likely to be very far remov'd 

from any ordinary Cauſe of darkneſs. And to 
confirm this Opinion of mine, I produced: the | 
Learned Grotius as concurring with me, whoſe j 
judgment, I believe, is of equal weight and. | 
influence with that of Dr. Sykes: In reply to j 
all this, Dr. S. deſires me to ſay. ſomething that C 
is not Suppoſition, that is more probable ; and ſbew l 
how the Sun can be hid and the Stars pear and. 

yet not by a natural Eclipſe. As if a bare  Sup- 
poſition of mine confirm'd by the judgment of, 
Grotius, and probable in itſelf, was not ſufficient. 
to anſwer a bare Suppoſetion of Dr. S. in which he 
is very ſingular, and without any ſupport from. 
Antiquity. As his whole Argument in this 
Article was built on a private Suppoſition of his, 
it was ſufficiently: anſwer d, as to any conclu- 
ſive force it could have, by another Sumppeſition 
of mine, cqually probable in itſelf, and ſup- 
ported, by Reaſons, which the Doctor has not 
attempted to invalidate, As to ſhewing, how 


the Sun could be hid, and the Stars appear with. 
out a natural. Eclipſe, I pretend not to do it in 
a natunal way; but certainly ſuch a Divine 


Power, 
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Power, as diſplayed itſelf in a miraculous man- 
ner at the Paſhon of Chriſt, might caſily ef. 
fe@ this, and moſt probably did effect it, to 
diſtinguiſh the wonderful Dartneſs of that time. 
from any natural and ordinary one. Whether 
this be writing like an Advocate retained for a 
Canſe, as the Doctor very candidly inſinuates, 
J leave to the arbitration of thoſe, who are 
not weddcd to a darling Hypotheſis. 

AN D now having carefully examined every 
Article of moment, in which I am concerned 
thro the whole Defence, I ſhall ſum up in ſhort 
the Evidence, which manifeſtly appears in fa- 
vour of my reading of Phlegon. Euſebius, the 
firſt Writer, that quotes the very Words of Phle- 
gon, repreſents his Eclipſe as happening in the 
fourth year of Ol. 202. the year of our Savi- 
our's Paflion. And the numeral d in Euſebius 
is fix d beyond all diſpute by the Latin Tranl- 
lations of Ferom and Anaſtaſius. In the ſame 
manner docs the Chronicon Paſchale quote Phle- 

in two different places, who is prov'd 
to be no Tranſcriber from Euſebius, but an 0- 
riginal Citer from Phlegon. Philoponus like wiſe 
is ſhewn to agrce with the other two in 
the ſame numeral, being fully clear'd from 
the late Exceptions of Dr. S. againſt ir. To 
which may be added as probable Teſtimonies, 
the Hifforia Miſcella, and Freculphus Lexovien- 
fs. Beſides all this the Objections drawn from 
Africanus, and Origen, and the CT 
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of Phlegon's Eclipſe, are particularly examined 
and confuted. Thus ſtands the Evidence on 
our fide. Dr. S. on the other fide has not one 
poſitive Authority to countenance his frſt or 
ſecond year of Ol. 202. and all that he offers 
for it is merely preſumptive and conjeQural, 
and that, I hope, effectually overthrown in 
the pages preceding. Upon this Repreſenta- 
tion of the Caſe, I leave the Reader to de- 
termine where the ſtrongeſt Evidence lies, and 
readily agree with the Doctor to trouble him 
with nothing further in this Controverſy. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


H vs occaſion in the Courſe of this 
Diſpute, to quote a Paſſage or two from 
the Chronicon Paſchale, 1 had intimated to the 
Reader, that the Learned Da Freſne diſcover d 
the Chronicon to be really made up of two parts, 
composd by different Aut . at ai 7 — times, 
the firſt beginning with Adam and ending A. 
D. 354. in the XV11/þ of the Emperor Conſt an- 
ius, and the ſecond continuing it down from 
that year to the XXI of the Emperor Hern- 
clius A. D. 630 i. I likewiſe obſerv'd from thence, 
that the Teſtimonies cited from the Chronicon 
in relation to Phlegon, were probably much more 
(1) Ph/egon examined. p. 17. 
| antient, 
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antient, than they are commonly ſuppoſed and re- 
preſented, being extant in the former part of it, 
and conſequently not to be placed lower than A. 
D. 354, 4 few years after Euſebins. This ac- 
count of the Chronicon Dr. §. is not willing to 
allow, and he cannot by any means, he ſaysk, 
come into D# Freſne's Opinion about it; being 
ſill perſuaded, it ſeems, that the whole of it 
belongs to one Writer, and was compos'd much 
later than the great French Critick ſuppoles. 
To which purpoſe he produces ſome Paſlages 
from the Chronicon, wherein mention is made 
of Things and Perſons, that are much later 
than A. D. 354, and yet were all in Holſteniuss 
Copy, and not mark'd as interpolations by the 
Learned Editor Du Freſue l. Now to give the 
Reader a clcarer inſight into the Affair, and 
to enable him the better to form a Judgment of 
what cither Dr. Sykes or my ſelf have advanc'd 
upon this head, I ſhall briefly lay before him the 
Grounds and Reaſons for Da Freſze's Opinion, 
and then offer ſome reply to the Doctor's Ob- 
jections. Lucas Folſtenius a moſt Learned and 
inquiſitive Man had met with a very antient 
Manuſcript Copy of the Chronicon  Paſchale, 
much ſhorter than the old Edition of it by 
Raderus, and ending in the XVIIth of Conflan- 
zius A. D. 354. By comparing this MS. with 
the common Edition, and finding ſo great a 
diffcrence between them, he was perſuaded that 

(k) Sec. Def. p. 13. (1) Ibid. p. 144 — 17. 
a great 


quo elucubratum fuerit, „* à quo ad Heracli- 


(1 


a great Part of the preſent Chronicon Was no · 


thing but an Interpolation and Continuation 
of the Original by a later Writer, who lived 


in the Reign of Heraclius about A. B. 6% 


And accordingly Holſtenius, in ſome matginal 
Obſervations upon his own Edition of the 
Chronicon, mark d very carefully the Difference 
between that and his MS. and gave particu- 


lar Notice what Paſſages of the former were 


wanting in the latter. The Manufcript, which 
Holſtenius made nſe of, is ſupposd by Da 
Freſne to be that which a Sicilian Abbot pto- 
cured from an Oratory in Conſtant inople, and 
preſented to the King of Spain. Now from 
this MS. and theſe Obſervations of Holfenzus, 
and not from any random Conjectures or Suſ- 
picions, - was Du Freſne convinc'd likewiſe, 
that the Perſon who carried down the Chroni- 
con Paſchale to the Reign of Herachus, was 
not the Author of the whole Work, but only 
continued it from the Year 354; inſerting here 
and there Additions of his own even in the 
former Part of it; and he tells us farther, that 


Francis Pitheus, a Man of great Sagacity, had 


ſuſpected the fame Thing, and imagin'd the firſt 
Chronicon to haye been written in the laſt 
Year of Conſtantine the Great, upon à bare 


ConjeQure of his own, without any Afliſtance 


from a Manuſcript “. When theſe Diſcoye- 


(*) Quoad 


;girur ætstem Chronici, cum non unus extiterit, 3 


ries 


(Wy) - 


ries were pudliſtrd to the World by . 
w in his new and excellent Edition of t 


Chronicon ; they were received witk great A 
plauſe by the Learned, and drew the moſt E- 


minent Eccleſtaſticat Criticks into his Opini- 
on. Pr. Cave patticularly, who had different 
Thoughts of it Before, and gave other Ac- 
counts of it in-his ff Volume © of Hiſtoria Lire- 


fs «1 43.4 717 


perdiffurn eff, non eſſe * BY ſeriptorem; ſed Aker 
875 in-aniym Conſtantii XVII, qui eſt Chrifti- CCCLIV.. de- 
it, continuatorem & interpolatorem.., Id docemur preſertim 
ex doRifimi- Holftenii obſervationibus, quas Codici ſuo Chronici 
Alexandrini edito ſubinde affixerat, hiſce ad predidtum ann. Con- 
ſtantii, peſt hæc verba Aa AU. ad(criptis: Hic defiit Aur- 
| tor Chromict Paſchalis, cetera 2 Continuatoris: Id certe , ſub- 
4 odoratus fuerit Vir admodum- ſagax. Franciſcas Pitheus, qui de 
XxX hoc 2 vetba ſaeiens, aiebat illud videri e . —— 
| Magoi Conſtantin anno, Feliciano & Tatiaho © nde 4 
imum Auctorem Paſchalũ vixiſſe circa 
a a0 adhuc vigebant de Paſchalis feſtivitatis die rot 
que cum reeruduiſſent ub Heraclio Vccaſionem 
alen ptabverin _—_ iſtud — 2 pridem conſcriptuny 
—— at” ſua u que tempora ucendi, atque deo priorem- 
han editionem ſubinde interp 8 merry dum ſua; vel aliena inter- 
miſcet. Prius iſtud Chee vidir Holftenius, & quantum con · 
As: 1 licet, ex Codice MS. quem ut ex V C. Emerico Bigotio- 
„Abbas de Farina Siculus Regi Catholics: ab Oratorio 
| een comparaverat, L communicaverat. Hlud de- 
2 inde cum editione Raderiana idem Holſtenias contulit, variis ad 
- margines adſcriptis leftionibus, ſais etiam interdum admixtis emen- 
dationibus & conjeQuris-: ubi den ſubinde erant inſerta ab inter- 
polatore, deerantque in coden is exemplari diligenter adn ota- 
rat. Quinetlam fo rel iqus. deinceps Chroniei parte xmendationes 
ex ingenio adjecit. Quæ quidem omuiĩa in notas noſtras getulimus, 
— ut par 2 {erin tum ne alium dicamur ſoppilaſle, 
quod Vi Viri-undequaque dodtiſſimi in re literari& adepta pridem 
eins i0 & auctoritas Lectorem in illius ſententiam — zgre 
torte adduxerir.. en WES 2 * 
he Ed. Venet. | 


; "Sie 
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raria, afterwards chang'd his Mind in his Suppie- 
ment *, and readily acquieſcd in Da Freſne's De- 
3 Befote Him our moſt Learned 
Dr. Hody, who had examined this Chronicon 
with as much Application and Accuracy as 
any Man, and was as able as any one to form 
a true judgment about it, declar'd his Appro- 
bation likewiſe of the ſame Hypotheſis, and 
promis'd us a critical diſcuſſion of this Point, 
in a Work which he had then begun, bur 1 
believe never finiſh'd, De Scripioribus Rerum - 
gyptiarumyf. After both theſe came the great 
Fabricius F, and he too acceded to their Party. 
By all which Authorities I was inclin'd my- 
ſelf to entertain the ſame Opinion of the Chro- 
icon, and muſt ſtill perſiſt in it, notwithſtand- 
ing the Objections now raid by Dr. Sykes a- 
gainſt it. I allow, that the Paſſages produc'd 
by him, are not mark'd as Interpolations by 
Holſtenius, or wanting in his Manuſcript, as 
many others are; and if they really belong to 
the firſt Edition of the Chronicon, they will 
certainly prove it's compoſition to be later than 


*) Hiſtoria Literar. Vol, II. p. 218. 
(+) Hod. Prolegom. in Malel. {F. 33. 34. 

Chronico hocce Paſchali, de illius tate, Autere, & 
Continuatore, & quænam exiſtant in eo ſuppoſititia, occaſionem 
nos habuimus ex profeſſo difſerendi in alio Opere nondum edito, 
De Scriptoribus Rerum LEgyptiarum, Libro ſc. illius tertio, in quo 
ſpeciatim tractamus de Seriptoribus Rerum Alexandrinarum ſive 
Ptolemaicarum., Id. ibid. 5. 34. 8 


(1) Fabric, Biblioth. Græc. Tom. VI. p. 142. 
| "* eo the 


(84) 
the year 354- But my Reaſons againſt the Ar- 
gument drawn from thence are as follow... 
I. Ds Freſne, the Editor of the ,Ghronicos, 
who had all Holſteniuss Obſervations before 
him, was very well aware of theſe Paſſages men- 
tioned by Dr. Sykes, and yet thought them of 
no Weight and Conſequence againſt his Hy- 
potheſis. He plainly ſuppoſes * the long Quo. 
tation of Doyotheus to be igſerted by the Con. 
tinuator of the Chronicon in Heraclinss Time; 
and 1 make no doubt, but he pals'd the ſame 
Judgment upon the other Quotations. of Baſh, 
Gregory, Ewtyches, Apollinarius, and Leontine, For 
oblcrving by Holſleniuss Copy, that the Names 
of Athanaſius *. Baſil, Epiphanius, and Dinnſſusd 
the Areqpagite had been inſerted in other places 
by the Continunter, he might reaſonably enough 
ſuſpect, that thoſe of Ba, Gregory, Leomtius & c. 
here came all from the ſame hand. 
II. To me there. appear evident Marks of 
Interpolation in many Paſſages of the Chronices, 
even in thoſe which are. till retain d inthe MS. 
of Holſienius, fuch as groſs Incoherencies, Incon- 
ſiſtences, and idle Repetitions, a particular ex- 
amination of all which would require a diſtinct 


( ) Und olligere faltem Heeg ut & pariche e bee Pathall 
in 900 Heraclii nl def nente, haud elle nuperos hoſce qua- 
leſcunque Scriptores, quad quidam volunt, fiquidem ante annum = 
| DEC. 5j vixerint, Cang. Not. in Chron. Paſch, p; 5. Ed. Par, 

( a ron. Paſch. p. 225. - (b) Ibid. p. 20g, 223. 
(e) Ibid. p. 23 255, 263. (4) Ibid, P. 220. Ed. Par, 


rr 
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Treatiſc, and ſhall therefore be reſery d to . 
nother time. 1 may only take Notice that 
Dr. Haay f before me diſcovex d the like A, 
dultcrations in that Manuſcript; and paſs on 
now to the Doctor s Inftances, in which we may 
diſcern ſome ſuſpicious Circumſtances and Cha- 
raters, betraying, I think, a Kœnd Author in 
Diſguiſe. The long account. of the old Pro- 
phets is introduc d Wil 3 Words. ale, os 
ov Toy fonic KAI Ilpgurds, h dig 
Kal ares V ela Kess, uuene in 7 
c, x z marns >a Tod r N, A 
excl. Ioan Ted Bald, tg Thu Ne 
xeaT4rzou appar. Cang. Nunc porro memorands 
ſunt Prophets, at que demonſtr augdum quemagmodums 
z. Chriſti myſterium preatxerint, & ut omnes ah 
Adam primo Hominum uſque ad Foaunem $apr 
tiſtam ad futurum ſtatum ere. Ed. Far. 
p. 146, Here the firſt Sentence is not exactly 
tranſlated, but ſhould be rendred thus, Flic cm 
memorandi ſunt breyitèr etiam Prophetee &c. For 
the Words g. ating and KAL Ti Neon 
deſerve particylar notice, and arc of no {mall 
uſe in our preſent Enquiry, The whole Paſ- 
ſage is introdue d at ks concluſion of Darius 


( + ) Neque ſolum ea ewulgatum fragmentis 
multis addititiis abundat, fed & i — Exemplar He/flenianum in 
aliis locis infititia ſua habet. Ut ab ore ea qua non ſunt 


— loci; quod cætera iſta cuncta de 2 & Roma in loco 


rædicto, quæ in Codice etiam H + quzque 

Noſter ; peaks Pogue Autor t b Paſcha 1 facrunt inſerta, 

r 5 bee fs quod Ce, Prolegom. i in 
33. 
Hfaſpes: 3 
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Hyſaſpes sReign, and the building of the ſecond 
Temple by the Fews. And the Author ſets out 
with his account of the Prophets and their Pro- 
phecies, as if he had ſaid nothing before either of 
one or the other, and as it he had been ſpeaking 
of the Myſtery of Chriſt's Incarnation and of John 
the Baprif in the Words Juſt preceding. For let 
any one conſider the At oy ur lunhiertbe 

KAI x T HlpoPyTan, and J&Z, KAI avrous meet 14 d | 
Xeuguy uane lu Ce. and I'm much miſtaken, if 
he can give any other ſenſe of the KAI in thoſe 
places. Now ſo far is either of theſe Caſes from 
being true, that 1, The whole Paſſage comes 
in abruptly, without any connection with 
what went before, being inſerted between the 
laſt year of Darius and the firſt of Xerxes, Where 
there was no manner of room or-occalion for 
it, nothing to require or introduce it. And 
24. Tis obſeryable, that there had been Ac- 
counts already given of the Prophets c owrs- 
ug, ſometimes in the ſame and ſometimes in 
other Words, under the Reigns of the ſeveral 
Kings in whoſe time they ned f. 1s it likely 


Ii) See. Joel. p. 98. Ed. Par. 76. Ed. Ven. 

| ops p. 82. Par.. 55 pA og v 
10s. 117. Par 

Michal ibick f +95: 1 

Joel. ibid. 

Amos. p. 106. Par. 85. Ven. 

Sophonias. p. 119, Par, 96. Ven. 

Zacharias. p. 142. 144, 145. Par. 114, 116. Ven. 

Fe p. 128, 130. Par. 103, 104. Ven. 


then, 


\ 


687) oy 
then, that the ſame Author would afterwards 
formally uſher in a long Story about the Pro- 
phets with a Pteface, as if he had hitherto men- 
tioned nothing about them, and in a place ſo 
improper and foreign to that Subject, and in 
a way ſo abrupt, not to ſay impertinent? To 
me it ſcems very improbable, and I cannot 
but conſider the whole as a Supplement of 
ſome buſy and officious Continuator. "7%. 
So likewiſe as to the- Paſſage where Eury- 
ches, and Apollinarius are mentioned, the very | 
Form of it convinces me, that it does not be- | 
long to the Original Chronicon. It has a Title | 
prefix d to it Eis Had f Antiano*, and then | 
proceeds to ſhew at large by a great multitude 
of Quotations from Scripture, what was prov d 
juſt before in a ſummary and general way, that 
there are only two xa@grous or States of 
Exiſtence warranted by Scripture, the preſent | 
here upon Earth, and the other in a new | 
World hereafter. And this it does in oppoſi- 
tion to thoſe, who maintained, that there were 
other xa@gnous or Worlds before the preſent, 
and that others would likewiſe exiſt after that 
which we expect in the next Life. Now t 
wan Subject had been handled GI in a he 


Ezechiel. P: 136, 137. * 209, 110. 1 3 


Daniel- p. 122. 125, 126, 127. 140. * 8. 101, 102. 
111. Ed. Ven. 


x; Malachias. P. 130. Par. 104, 105. Ven. | Fe 1761. 
Zacharias vic ldd. p. 101. Par. 81. Ven. 3 5-4 
e Chron. Paſchal, p. 234. Ed. Far. 5 


paige 


you (ce, the Argument is fairly and regularly 
ended; and yet in the next words Eis Haze 
7 Ami, c. The lame Argument begins a- 
gain, and is pur ſued thro five whole pages with 
as much warmth and Vigout, as if not one 

fyllable had been dtopt befote concerning it. 
Does this look like the genuine product of one 
and the fame Author, to talk thus backwards and 


forwards in different Forms and Strains upon 


ſame Subject? Or rather, is it not 4 plain In- 
dication, that two different Authors are ſpeak- 
ing here, tho their Names are conetaled? To 


me, I muſt own, it is paſt diſpute; and I be- 


| lieve, whoever: will confalt the Chronicon, and 
confider this Paſſage, will be apt to entertain 
the ſame Opinion of it. But before I lee 
it, 1 muſt obſerve farther, that this whole Pal 
ſage from p. 235 to p. 240 incluſive, belongs 
to the ſame Author, that gave us the long Ac- 
count of the Prophets mentioned before. For 
I find in this a manifeſt teference to the other, 


which 1 wonder D Freſze did not take notice 


of, 


— — 


| = 
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of, Abc Ai. middle of it we have theſe 
ords. 1% AEAEIKTAI T apyouar & 
e ee eee to AO Tor 
IIPATONAAETOY ASAM MEX PIN IQAN- 
Nor TOY BAIITISTOY EI THN MEAAOT- 
SAN RATAETAZIN ASOPQEIN. Here the 
Author tells us, that he has pro from the 
_ Men of Ola, and all the Prophets, that from 
Adam to ahi che Baptiſt, they all look to the 
future State of Things, which is to ſueceed the 
preſent. And yet ini this place there is no ſuch 
proof ti be ſeen from the Aden of Old and from 
the Prophets, not T6 much as one Quotation 
from any 705 them, not a line about them. But 
if we 15 back to the Hiſtory of the Prophets, 
there we may ſee the whole explained, and the 


1755 All” the 1 which is no Where elſe 
to be found Fro the Chronicon. And far- 
ther to confirm this Remark, the Paſſages about 
the Prophets, is introduce d with the very Words 
that are us d in this place; Aut — in ns 
470 [4 bre Adap lex loans 7 Bami- 
ad ds T:-piMgray xdmzao appar. pag. 147. 
Does not this ſhew, that both the Paſſages, 
however disjoyn'd and diſtant from one ano- 
ther, ate neatly related, and came originally 
from the fame. Hand? To which let me add. 
that the Stile in both is exactly the ſame; rhe- 
torical, "declatoaory, and luxuriant, and diffe- 
\ting very much from other parts of the Chro- 

M nicon. 


10 


proof” of "thi 1 55 Point deduced particularly 
70 
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nicon. From whence likewiſe 1 cannot but ſuſ⸗ 
pect, that ſeveral of the Digreſſions upon Adam, 
Abel, Noah, Melchiſedec, Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, 
being wrote in the ſame ſort of Stile, and ap- 
plicd to the ſame purpoſes, were penn d. by 
the ſame Writer; for theſe are the oi apyain d.. 
pero referr'd to in the Paſſage above, and. in 
thoſe Digreſſions alone is it proved, that they 
wich the Prophets all look rowaras a Future State. 
To go on. The third Paſlage objected by 
Dr. Sykes is that, wherein Baſil and Gregory Na- 
ZIANZER are cited. But here too, I think, as 
in the others, one may diſcern the Traces of 
a ſecond Author. In p. 226, we are told, 
chat ſome Enemies of the Chriſtians had cen- 
ſured the Church for calling the Feſtival ofour 
Saviour's Reſurrection by the Name of I[las- 
N. or Paſſover. To which the Anſwer given 
is, that ſince the Hebrew word $aorx (de ) 
ſignifies in Greek, Aiabams, x; C20 d rig · 
Cans, it was properly enough applied to the 
Neſurrection of Chriſt, becauſe als Y au 7 
Kveas Y & Aua gelgtes abe Ice, y, ex6aou 1 1 
eee, 1 * 0p u- vos eie 7 
xp2To0s Tod Yarate auTouTy Nad r 14% b 
+ Qfopzs. From whence the Inference and 
Concluſi on is, that Ava NAi,˖ » Ul Y Oed EA 
ol B br To au Y Kupis, & M Ne A The A 
now acTov Naga wporgoped. Thus far the Ar- 
gument ſeems to be carried by the firſt Author. 
In the next page the ſame. Objection is con- 


. deted 


ſidered again,, and the former Anſwer: to it 
improv'd by ſhewing it to be grounded on a 
Miſinterpretation of the Law of Aoſes; repeat- 
ing alſo the ſignification of the word  $acey, 
but giving different Greek Tranſlations of it; 
for here the Greek words for it, are AuabaTh- 
ela, and Tard, and the Authorities ap- 
pealed to are Philo and Foſephus.: Now is it like- 
ly, that one and the ſame Author would write 
after this manner? That in one page he would 
interpret the word $gory, by Aia5aoy, Excacs, 
and diE, and in the next by Ala 
and YTepoaom rejecting the former, and adding 
new Authorities? Certainly. not; and for this 
Reaſon as well as other, Circumſtances of the 
Place, I ſuſpect this part to have been added as a 
Supplement by ſome later Hand, which inſerted 
likewiſe in the following page being a Con- 
tinuation of the ſame. Subject the Quotations 
from Baſil and Gregg. 
Tux fourth and Jak Difficulty rclates to Le- 
ontius, whom our Author mentions 4s living 
4 good while before himſelf, and relating to thoſe 
that liv'd before him the Story of Babylas's Mar- 


tyrdom. Now Leontins liv'd, ſays Dr. e under 


Julian, and died A. D. 358. Here therefore, it 
ſeems, is ſufficient "Evidence, that there is no 
Foundation for placing this Writer ſo early as Du 
| Freſne has-done f, i, e. ſo eatly as 354. But this 

ſufficient. Evidence I muſt diſpute à little by the 
4 * Ik bee; Def. p. 16. 17. . eee e KN 71a £ 
gd 6 : a 2 Doctor's 
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Poctor's leave, there being ſome room for 
queſtioning it's Truth and Authority. The 
Story from Leontius is introduc'd in the Chro- 
nicon after fuch a manner, ang is fo ill cannect- 
ed with the Sentence immetiarely following it, 
that I doubt very much, whether it bears the 
ſame Age with the reſt. The whole Paſſage being 
ſhort is tranſctib d and laid before the Reader in 
the Margin *, that he may judge the bettet of my 


following Obſervations upon ir. We haye here 


a Traditional Account from Leontius concerning 
Babylas, and the cauſe of his Martyrdom; and 
yet it is not plac'd where the Ce in the 
courſe of it's Hiſtory fpeaks particularly of Baby- 
{as and his Martyrdom under Derius, bur after that 
Account is ended, after the Succeſſor ro Baby- 
las in the See of Annoch Flavigs is named, nay 
after the Sufferings of many others in the Eaf 
and other Previnges are mentioned. Is not this 
a little ftrange and farprizing, if one Perſon 


counts? How comes 


. N onKftlroroc rr cc 
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ing of 00 and.to bring it ä 
he had paſs'd from Babylas to other Aar 
n If che whole was penn d by one Author, 


no probable Reaſon can be given, why the 
two Accounts ſhould be thus disjoyn d, and the 
latter eo a ; Re a ſecond 
Hand ppos d to itlelf here, it may 
be cafily accounted for. For the ſccond Au- 
thor might abſcryc, that the End of bis Paſ- 
ſage would by no means agree with the ſab- 
ſepa? relation, if he tacked it to the 

Account of Baby/as; becauſe be ends with the 
death of the Emperour Gordian, and with $uz- 
os EEA ang the other would begin with 
ME@ ON *Armyuas Harra 5+ SA, which 
would ound very odd. and harſh, not to fay 
impertinent and ridiculous. For this Rea: 
ſon he would chuſe to place his In ſettion more 


9 and remote it 2 little diſtance, 


ftill bears hard — and betrays the whole 
artifice, — immediately L 
ing this P about are not mu 4 
— with: ir "x ODE reſent. than 
the ather would have been; the Wards. ſub- 
joyned to it abe, KAI or Ruin 3 Aas, Ds- 
nos od e tp4cgTUpMORr: g. Here now 
we have a KAI that ſhould naturally joyn this 


ee OM preceding, and imply Eq 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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Gordian with the Care and F aſpen 


WO, PEGS”: 
both are petined upon tlic ſame Subject, and 
reſemble one another in Seſe; But inſtęad of 
that, the Sentence foregoing is quite” of another 
kind, telling us that Philip was entruſted by 


Son, and that Gordian dying, Philip deffroyed thi; 
Syn of his, and placed himſelf” the Throne. 
How does this tally with the next words, Au 
in Smyrna 4 City of Aſia Pionius with many other, 


ſuffered Martyrdom ? Is not this a very odd and 
abſurd Copulation to be made by a KAI! Or, 
could there well be Sentences more dive 
and diſſonant than theſe appear to be? But take 
away the whole Paſſage about BY, ang 
then all will be clear and eaſy; Kal o Eutpr 
Tis Aoias Ins Ve. will naturally and propet- 
ly follow LNA de , dn ο Th AraTINy — 
x, Oz aAAais Enmapyiais emnauglyoxy. Here the KAI 
makes a juſt and regular Connection, which it 
does not in the other Caſe. Wherefore I am very 
apt to believe, that this was the original Con- 
nection, and that afterwards it was chang'd by 
another Author to make room for his Story 
of Babylas. | : nn bi an | 

By this time then, I hope, it may appear, 


that Du Freſues Opinion of the Chronicon Pa 


chale, that it was' really compogd by two dit- 


ferent Authors at diffetent times, was not 


Without good Foundation and Authority; and 


that all Dr. Skess Objections againſt it rather 


ſerxe to confirm than overthtow it. For we 


cc, 
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ſec the yery.;Paſlages alledg d by him in op- 
poſition to. it, do themſelves. when narrowly: 
examined, afford us new Arguments in its 
favour. And if the Chronicon itſelf thus diſ- 
covers two different Authors concerned in the 
Compoſition of it, why may not we admit 

hat the antient Manuſcript, of Holſtenius aſ- 
— us, Fg one of theſe Authors lived in the 
Reign of cumſt antius about A. D. 354, and the 
other in Herasliu s about A. D. 630! It is true, 
the MS. does not give us the original Chronicon 
quite pure and perfect, but that is no reaſon, 


Why we ſhould not regard What it ſays as to 


the different Authors and Ages of them. For 


tis impoſſible to explain, how ſo antient a 


MS. of the, Chronicon ſhould be as it is, if one 

Perſon had been the Author of the whole, and 
liy d. ſo late as Heraclius's time; but tis eaſy to 
conceive how ſome Adulterations might creep 
into it, if we ſuppoſe with Holſtlenius and Du 
Freſne two different Editions of it at different 
imes, the 5rſt publiſh d by an Author in the 
Century, the ſecond by another with large 
Additions and Adulterations in the ſeventh.” 
Upon the firſt Suppoſi ition no probable Rea- 


ſon either from Negligence or Deſign can be 


given, why; the MS. ſhould be ſo ſhort 
defective as to want two thirds of the whole 
Chronicon, and to end in the year 354 but many 
may be given upon the latter, Why it is not 
quite free from the later Additions to the 0- 


riginal 
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e Cute. Theſe Cankderativns chef 
fore prevail with me te embrace D Hefe 
Opinion pethaps if 1 had che ſumt 
nities of conſulting the Manuſeti . 5d 
fenius and Du pro enſey ed, 1 Hott be fitr- 
niſſrd witk other Arguments upon 
but being debarr'd from a Sight ing, Iean 
add nothing farther at preſent tec What "His 
been ſaid. Only one thing 1 muſt | 0bſetye 
with reſpect to „ that the Paffatzes quot- 
ed from him wers extant in Rolf evrias's: Copy 
and they are {6 well 9 tliat 1 
can fee no ground after che moſt diligent ind 
impartial Examination of them for attributiig 
both to any ſecormd Hand. The firſt of them ifi 
deed ſeems to me an indiſſ patt ef dhe 
———— being liable to no Exception 
or Difficulty, that I ean peroelve; the latter (to 
be ingenuous) may poſſibly admit of 4 Query; 
tho' even that is lefs doubtful and ſuſpiei cus, 
than any one of the Paſſages urged againſt me 
by Dr. les. However let their fare 3 | 
reſpect be what it will we ate certain 7 
both theſs Quetattods were taken from TH. 
while that Authors ere in be 
ing, and their Aurhotity In the preſent DiE 
rate will fill remain un daken and infuperable 
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